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KOOK 1. 


Sinck the commencement of the religious disputes 
in Germany, there was scarcely any event of 
importance in which the Reformation had not the 
principal share. Every circumstance during this 
period, if not immediately arising from the Re- 
formation, is more or less connected with it; 
and all states , of whatever limits or importance, 
have more or less experienced its influence. 

The House of Austria levelled almost the en- 
tire force of its political strength against the new 
doctrines and their adherents. The Reformation 
had kindled the flames of civil war in France, 
and, during four boisterous administrations, re- 
duced that kingdom to the last extremity, in- 
troduced foreign troops, and rendered it, during 
half a century, a scene of the most melancholy 
devastation. It was the Reformation which ren- 
dered the Spanish yoke insupportable in the Ne- 
therlands , excited among that people the courago 
to assert their independence, and principally af- 
forded them strength for that undertaking, Alt 
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the designs of Philip II. against Elizabeth queen 
of England arose from his desire of revenge 
against her for having taken under her protec- 
tion his Protestant subjects, and put herself at 
the head of a religious party which he laboured 
to annihilate. The division of the church in Ger- 
many was succeeded by a lasting political one, 
which rendered the Empire a scene of the great- 
est confusiort for more than a century, but 
which also erected an effectual barrier to oppres- 
sion. It was the Reformation which first drew 
the northern powers, Sweden and Denmark, into 
the political system of Europe; the assistance of 
those two kingdoms having become indispensably 
necessary to the Protestant powers. States which 
hitherto were scarcely known , began , by means 
of the Reformation , to unite themselves by a sym- 
pathy in politics l and according as citizens among 
themselves, and princes among their subjects, be- 
gan to assume the appearance of opposition , entire 
kingdoms were opposed to each other in situations 
hitherto unknown to them ; and thus , by the extra- 
ordinary nature of circumstances, the union of 
states was produced by their religious dissensions. 

The consequences of those dissensions were des- 
tructive and dreadful before this universal poli- 
tical sympathy was effected. A thirty years 
war, which from the interior of Bohemia to the 
mouth of the Scheld , from the banks of the Po 
to the coasts of the Baltic', desolated countries, 
destroyed the harvests, and laid towns and vil- 
lages in ashes: a war in which above three hun- 
dred thousand combatants sacrificed their lives, 
extinguished during half a century the rising pro- 
gress of civilization In Germany, and reduced 
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the improving manners of the people to their an- 
cient barbarism. 

Europe found itself, however, at the conclu- 
sion of this war, free and independent, after hav- 
ing for the first time erected a balance of pow- 
er; and that admirable institution, which is cer- 
tainly owing to this war, may serve with the 
philanthropist as a sufficient atonement for the 
miseries which it occasioned. The hand of in- 
dustry has gradually effaced its ravages, while 
its benign influence still survives ; and the war 
which arose from the troubles of Bohemia , ter- 
minated in a peace which is still guaranteed by 
the balance of power that it produced : and thus, 
while the flames of devastation from the interior 
of Bohemia, Moravia, and Austria, found means 
to extend themselves to Germany and France, 
the influence of the civilization of the latter coun- 
tries has been extended to other nations. 

Religion was the original cause of those events; 
the possibility of circumstances was owing to it 
alone: but it was by no means the sole motive 
of the war. Had not private interests and state 
prejudices been closely connected with it, neither 
the arguments of theologians, the voice of the 
people , nor the Protestant doctrines , could ever 
have found such numerous and obstinate cham- 
pions. The Reformation was doubtless occasioned 
by file invincible force of trufh , and by opinions 
held for such. The abuses of the old church , the 
dissolute lives of many of its clergy, and (he ra- 
pacity of its pretensions, must naturally bavo 
excited a disgust which tended to render a refor- 
mation in religion highly popular. The pleasures 
of Independence, the riches of ecclesiastical in- 
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Hiitutions , gave charms to a reformation in the 
eyes of princes, which heightened their inward 
conviction of its other benefits. But political con- 
siderations alone were sufficient to compel them 
to espouse it. Had not Charles V. in the intoxi- 
cation of success, made an attempt on the inde- 
pendence of the German princes, a Protestant 
league would have with difficulty taken up arms 
in defence of the faith ; without the ambition of 
the Guises, the Calvinists of France could never 
have found at Iheir head a Cende or a Coligny; 
without the imposition of the tenth or twentieth 
penny , never had the see of Home lost the Unit- 
ed Netherlands Princes contended for self-de- 
fence or aggrandizement, while enthusiasm re- 
cruited their armies , and opened to them the 
treasures of their subjects ; such as did not fol- 
low their standards from mercenary motives, ima- 
gined that they shed their blood for their religion, 
though it was in reality for the interest of their 
princes. 

It was happy for the people , that upon this 
occasion their interests were united with those of 
their rulers; to this circumstance alone they were 
indebted for their deliverance from popery, (t 
was also a fortunate circumstance for princes, 
that the subject, while combating for their in- 
terests , also promoted his own. During that 
age no sovereign in Europe reigned with a power 
so absolute as to enable him to contradict the 
opinion of his subjects in the pursuit of his in- 
terests, and it was extremely difficult to gain 
their affections. The most effectual reasons of 
state have little effect upon the minds of the vul- 
gar, who seldom understand, and are still more 
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rarely interested In them ; in such circumstances 
a prudent prince can only unile the interest of 
the cabinet with that of his subjects, or at least 
colour it with that pretext. 

Such, however, were the circumstances In 
.which the princes concerned in the deformation 
found themselves By a peculiar chain of events, 
the division of the church. was united u'ilh two 
circumstances, without which the conclusion would 
have been wholly different; the increase of power 
of the House of Austria, and its active zeal for 
the old religion. The one aroused the princes, 
and the other armed the people. 

The abolition of a foreign tribunal in their own 
territories, the supreme power in ecclesiastical mat- 
ters , the abolition of sending money to Homo, 
and the ample., treasures of (lie church , afforded 
tempting advantages to every sovereign ; and it 
appears at first view strange why they were not 
equally so to the princes of the House of Austria. 
What should have prevented that House , parti- 
cularly its German line, from listening to the 
voice of a number of its subjects , and aggrandiz- 
ing itself, after the example of others, at the 
expense of a defenceless clergy? It is difficult to 
imagine that the conviction of the infallibility of 
the church of Rome had a greater effect in pro- 
ducing the steady perseverance of this House, 
than the opposite persuasion had upon the Protes- 
tant princes. But several circumstances combin- 
ed to incline the House of Austria to support 
popery; Spain and Italy, from whence the power 
of Austria derived its principal support, yielded 
to Home that blind obedience which had disting- 
uished the Spaniards since the Gothic ages. The 
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smallest incliuBlioii to the obnoxious tenets of 
Luther and Calvin would have irrecoverably lost 
to the government of Spain the attachment of its, 
subjects. A Spanish king had no alternative bet- 
ween abdication and orthodoxy. He laboured un- 
der similar difficulties in his Italian dominions, 
where he was obliged to treat his subjects with 
still greater indulgence, as they were not only 
mure impatient of a foreign yoke , but also pos- 
sessed easier means of throwing it off. To this 
were added the claims of France on those coun- 
tries, and the near residence of the Pope; moti- 
ves sufficient to prevent him from declaring him- 
self for a party which professed the annihilation 
of popery, and 'which bound him to exert him- 
self with the most active zeal for the old reli- 
gion. These general views by which the Spanish 
monarchy was influenced , were still further 
strengthened by particular ones. Charles V. had in 
Italy a dangerous rival in the king of France, 
when that country threw itself under the latter’s 
protection, while Charles had rendered himself 
suspected of heresy. From similar circumstances 
a rupture with the church would now be entirely 
disadvantageous. When Charles had his choice 
of either religion , the new as yet had not acquir- 
ed such great influence , and there was still a 
prospect of its reconciliation with the old. Dur- 
ing the administration of his son and successor, 
Philip II. a monastic education united with a gloo- 
m> despotic disposition to render that prince a de- 
termined enemy of all innovations in the faith; pre- 
tudices which the circumstances of his most formi- 
dable political enemy, being also the enemy of bis 
religion, were not calculated (o weaken; as his 
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widely spread European territories lay open to 
Ihe influence of foreign opinions, the progress of 
the Reformation would not he an object of indif- 
ference to him ; and his immediate interests requir- 
ed a close attachment to the old faith, in order 
to check the new heresy. Affairs naturally plac- 
ed this prince at the head of the league which, 
the Catholics formed against the adherents of tiie 
new doctrines. The maxims which were adopted 
during the active reigns of Charles V. and Phi- 
lip II. remained in force during that of their suc- 
cessors; and in proportion as the division of the 
church augmented, the attachment of Spain was 
increased for the old religion. 

vusjksitfsi-jv -t>i -hiTa, i ^ 0-,/ 

The German line of the House of Austria ap- 
peared to be more free; but though many of those 
obstacles were removed, it was still bound by 
others. The possession of the Imperial throne by 
a heretic was impossible , (for how could an apos- 
tate from the church possess that dignity?) amt 
bound the- successors of Ferdinand I. to popery. 
Ferdinand himself was conscientiously attached to 
the church; the German princes of the House of 
Austria were besides not, sufficiently powerful to 
dispense with the assistance of Spain , from all 
hope of which they excluded themselves by fa- 
vouring the new doctrines : besides , their dignity 
required them to maintain the political system of 
the Empire, that confirmed their own power, 
which the Protestants endeavoured to abridge. If, 
besides , we consider the coldness of the Protes- 
tants towards the wants of the Emperor , ami 
towards the common dangers of the Empire , their 
exorbitant usurpations on the temporalities of the 
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church , and their violence when they felt then 
own strength , we can easily perceive the grounds 
upon which the Emperor was attached (o popery, 
and the motives on which he united his own In- 
terests with those of the Catbo'ic religion. As 
the fate of this religion was determined perhaps 
by the division of Austria, all Europe regarded 
the princes of that House as the pillars of pope- 
ry; the hatred of the Protestants against the tat- 
ter was universally turned tu Austria, and the 
cause w r a8 gradually confounded with the protec- 
tor. Every warlike preparation of Spain or the 
Emperor was for the destruction of the Protes- 
tants; every campaign against these two powers 
was a war against monkery and the inquisition. 

But by this very House of Austria, the inve- 
terate enemy of the Reformation , were the liber- 
ties of Europe exposed to no small danger by 
its ambitious projects , particularly the German 
states. The latter must by this have been arous- 
ed from their security ; and rendered attentive 
to their self-defence; their ordinary refources 
would never have enabled them to resist so 
formidable a power ; extraordinary exertions must 
he required from their subjects; and even those 
not being sufficient, they were constrained to 
have recourse to foreign powers , and , by a con- 
federacy among themselves , oppose a power which 
they w f ere singly unable to resist. 

But the strongest political considerations which 
the sovereigns had to oppose to the pretensions 
of Austria u'ere not extended to the people; the 
people are animated only by immediate advanta- 
ges or immediate evils, and a sound policy can 
never reckon upon these. It would also have 
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been ill with those princes, if another powerful 
motive had not offered itself, which excited the 
passions of the people, and inspired them with 
an enthusiasm which directed itself against their 
political danger connected with it. This motive 
was the declared hatred against the religion which 
Austria protected and the enthusiastic admiration 
of a doctrine which that House by fire and sword 
endeavoured to extirpate. This attachment was 
ardent , that hatred invincible. Enthusiasm fears 
distant calamities, and fanaticism never calcul- 
ates its sacrifices ; the most pressing dangers of 
. the state were not so powerful in exciting the 
people to action as religious prejudices: few 
would have voluntarily taken up arms for the in- 
terests of the prince or the state; but for religion, 
the merchant, the farmer, the artisan, readily 
armed themselves: while they would have mur- 
mured against the smallest extaaordinary impo- 
sitions for the prince or the state, they readily 
embarked their lives and fortunes in (he cause 
of religion. The treasures and armies of princes 
were immensely augmented; and in the ferment 
excited by the dangers to which religion was ex- 
posed , no burden was felt by the subject, who 
in cooler moments would have sunk under its 
weight. The terrors of the Spanish inquisition 
and of Bartholomew’s night , procured for the 
Prince of Orange, the Admiral Coligny , the 
British Queen Elizabeth , and the Protestant Prin- 
ces of Germany , resources among their subjects 
which are inconceivable. 

With all possible exertions they would, how- 
ever , have effected little against a power which 
was alone an overmatch for the most powerful 
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prince. AC (hat period an impel feet policy only 
induced distant states to their mutual succour; 
the diversity of government, laws, language, 
manners, and national character, which divided 
the one nation from the other, rendered (hem 
insensible to their mutual disir esses when they 
were not excited by a prospect of indemnification 
at the expense of their enemy ; tUe Reformation 
heightened their bond of union ; a more lively in- 
terest than national prejudices or patriotism ap- 
peared . independently of indi\idua! interests, to 
actuate the people. These interests were capable 
of binding the most distant states , though they 
sometimes lost their force among the subjects of 
the same country. The French Calvinist posses- 
sed with reformed inhabitant ef Geneva , of Eng- 
land , Germany', or Holland , a rallying point 
which he had not with his own Catholic fellow- 
citizen. The good fortune of the Flemish arms, 
borne for liberty , afforded them greater pleasure 
than the triumph of their own sovereign in the 
cause of popery. In consequence , the citizen 
ceased in a very important particular to confine 
his views entirely to his own country ; his views 
were extended , and from the destiny in foreign 
regions of his religion he began to calculate his 
own. At this period, for (he first time, princes 
were enabled to bring foreign politics before their 
assembly of states, and hope for a speedy assist- 
ance. The Palatine relinquishes his native coun- 
try to assist his French religious associate; the 
French subject draws his sword against his 
country , and flies to the assistance of Holland's 
freedom ; Swiss is mow seen against Swiss, Ger- 
man against German; and the succession of France 
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is tiecided on the banks of the Seine and Loire ; 
ithe Dane crosses the Eider, the Swede the Baltic, 
to break the chains which were forged for Ger- 
many. 

The interest of religion first introduced this 
sympathy among states, but their effects were 
speedily converted to politics; the union which 
secured them against religious , also secured them 
against political oppression ; the princes possessed 
resources for their self-defence by these means, 
even independent of the people. While an arm- 
ed power defended toleration in Germany , a Ger- 
man Emperor could not infringe the constitution, 
nor oppress the stales of the Empire : while the 
same power protected the constitution, toleration 
remained unmolested. The views of the subject 
coincided with those of the people under those 
circumstances. 

It is difficult to say what the fate of the Reform- 
ation and of Germany would have been , had 
not the formidable power of Austria declared 
against them. It appears however certain, that 
nothing prevented the Austrian princes fount at- 
taining universal monarchy so much as the 
obstinate war which they waged with the new 
religious doctrines. Under no other circumstances 
could the weaker princes excite their subjects to 
such efforts to withstand the Austrian power , or 
the states unite among themselves. 

The Austrian power was never greater than 
after the victory which Charles V. obtained over 
the Germans at Muehlberg. By the treaty of 
Sinaikalde the German liberties appeared ruined ; 
but they revived in Maurice of Saxony, their once 
dangerous enemy. All the fruits of lire victory 
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at Muehlberg terminated in the congress at Pas- 
sau and the assembly of Augsburg; and every . 
scheme for religious and civil oppression ended in 
a favourable peace. 

Germany , by the assembly of Augsburg , was 
divided into two civil and religious parlies : un- 
til then the Protestants were regarded as crimi- 
nal deserters, but now they were treated as 
brothers, though more from fear than affection. 
The confession of Augsburg was now permitted 
to rival the Catholic religion , but still only as 
a tolerated neighbour; each state had the privi- 
lege of establishing any religion , to the exclusion 
of every other in its territories; every subject 
was permitted to leave a territory where his re- 
ligion was not tolerated. From this period the 
doctrines of Luther received a positive sanction, 
and, though prohibited in Austria and llavaria, 
they triumphed in Saxony and Thuringia. The 
sovereigns alone possessed the choice of a reli- 
gion; no provision was made for the subject, who 
in this diet had no representative ; in ecclesias- 
tical territories alone the Catholic And the Protes- 
tant subject was allowed the free exercise of his 
religion; yet this indulgence was only upon the 
personal assurance of Ferdinand , King of the 
Homans, who affected this peace; an assurance 
which , however , the Catholic powers formally 
contradicted in the treaty , and which , of course, 
was not sanctioned as a law. 

"Did their divisions exist only' in opinion, they • 
would be regarded with indifference; but on those 
opinions depended riches , rank , and rights , a 
circumstance which rendered the breach irrepa- 
rable ; brothers who had hitherto lived in amity, 
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now divided tbe paternal bnu.se ; the father could 
not have provided for this unforeseen separation. 
From the benevolence of tbeir ancestors, the rich- 
es of the chureh had been augmented during a 
thousand years, and ancestors belonged to the 
dead as well as the living. Was tbe right of 
inheritance attached to the paternal house, or to 
blood? The Catholic church awarded it to the 
first-born, because then the only son. But it 
might be questioned whether the Catholic church 
could establish the right of primogeniture as among 
noble families , or whether one party was to be 
favoured because no other was as yet opposed to 
it ? It might also be questioned whether tbe Ca- 
tholics were entitled to 'exclude the Protestants 
from tbe enjoyment of possessions , because the 
latter did not exist at their institution ? Both 
parties have long disputed , and still dispute, upon 
these subjects with plausible arguments; both have 
found it equally difficult to establish the justice 
of their cause upon rational grounds ; and to 
those religious foundations do not perhaps belong, 
especially ; such as are dogmatically grounded : 
a perpetual gift can scarce be made by a changea- 
ble opinion. 

What cannot be decided by equity , is decided 
by strength, as was the case in the presend in- 
stance ; the one part maintained what it could 
not be deprived of, the other defended what re- 
mained to it; all the bishoprics and abbies which 
had been secularized previous to the peace re- 
mained with the Protestants, but tbe Catholics 
provided against any being afterwards secularir.- 
. ed. Every possessor of an ecclesiastical founda- 
' lion which was subject to the Catholics , for- 
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f.-ited his benefice ami dignity upon his embracing 
the. Protestant faith; he was immediately upon 
that event obliged to abandon his possessions, 
and the chapter proceeded to a new election, as 
if he had vacated by death. The Catholic church 
in Germany is still fastened to his sacred anchor 
of spiritual reserve, which makes the temporal 
existence of a Catholic prince depend entirely on 
his adherence to his religion; and it must he 
acknowledged (hat, without this anchor , the state 
of that religion would be very precarious. The 
ecclesiastical reserve met with a violent opposi- 
tion from the Protestants ; and though inserted 
in (he treaty of peace, it was expressly mention-, 
dd that both parties had not settled on this point. 
Did it hind the Protestants more than the assur- 
ance of Ferdinand to tolerate the formed religion, 
did the Catholics? Thus two radical points of the • 
treaty remained undecided , and by this means 
ti e w f «r was renewed. 

Snch was the state of toleration and of eccle- 
siastical benefices ; it was the same with rights 
and dignities. The government of the Empire 
accounted only for one religion, because one on- 
ly had originally existed : the church had divid- 
ed and the diet separated into two parlies, and 
yet the same government would acknowledge but 
one religion. All the Emperors were hitherto of 
the Romish church, because no other religion had 
existed; but did the connexion with Rome depend 
upon the Emperor, or the Empire, which he 
represented? The Protestant party also belonged 
to the Empire, and how could they be properly 
represented hy a succession of Catholic Emperors ?. 
Tile supreme tribunal was composed of the Ger-' 
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man Mate*, wlio were their own .judge*; ami it* 
institution required it to dispense equal juslire 
to all: could this institution be maintained if bulb 
parties were not admitted to share in it? That 
the Catholic religion alone existed at the period ' 
of this institution , was merely accidental. To 
prevent any one estate from oppressing another 
was tbe original design of it; but this design is 
violated when one religious party is suffered to 
prescribe laws for the oilier. Must the original 
intention be abandoned because accident bad 
changed circumstances V Finally, wilh great dif- 
ficulty tbe Protestants procured a scat in the 
supreme council, but still could not obtain an 
equal number of voices No Protestant prince 
has hitherto mounted tbe Imperial throne. 

With regard to the equality which should have 
been instituted at the peace of Augsburg between -• - 
both religions, the Catholic still maintained the 
advantage; all the Lutherans obtained was tole- 
ration ; the Catholics even made this sacrifice 
more from necessity than juslice; there was as 
yet no peace between two equal powers, only 
a truce between the sovereign and unconqitercd 
rebels ; and this opinion seemed to regulate the 
proceedings of the Calholirs against the Protes- 
tants. It i was still a great crime to go over (o 
the Protestant religion, while so great a forfeit- • 
nre was imposed by the spiritual reserve upon 
such Catholic princes as abandoned their faith. 
Even in succeeding periods the Catholic church 
preferred risking the loss of every thing by force - 
rather than jield the smallest matter voluntarily 
to justice; there was yet a hope of regaining 
their former authority, and its loss was still re- 
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carded as accidental. But an abandoned preten- 
sion , a riglic formerly yielded to the l’rotestants. 
wounded the Catholic church in its most tender 
point, its infallibility, which suffers no other re- 
ligion. Even the religious peace did not abolish 
these sentiments; concessions were not upon that v 
occasion made unconditionally to the Protestants ; 
affairs were only to remain as they were until 
the next general council , which was to be em- 
ployed in effecting a reconciliation between both 
religions. It was only in case this last design 
did not succeed, that the religious treaty was to 
be considered as valid ; and notwithstanding the 
improbability of such a reconciliation , which the 
Catholics themselves could scarcely hope for, they - 
looked upon it as an advantage to have thrown 
obstacles in the way of this peace. 

Thus the religious peare , which Nbould have 
extinguished the flame of civil war , was only 
a temporary truce, a work of force and neces- 
sity , dictated neither by just ideas of religion or 
toleration. A peace of the latter sort the ( a- 
tbolics were unable to grant, and it must also be 
confessed it was such a one as the Protestants 
did not yet fully comprehend. So far from dis- 
playing any moderation to the Catholics , they 
even oppressed the Calvinists when in Iheir pow- 
er; but the latter scarce merited a tolerance which 
they were not themselves disposed to practise 
Matters were not as yet prepared for a complete 
religious peace. Was it possible to require from 
others what they could not suffer themselves to 
grant ? What either party lost or gained by the 
treaty of Augsburg , they might ascribe to force, 
and the accidental situation in which both stood 
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at its conclusion. What was ohtaineil by force 
must be maintained by it. In order to preserve 
the peace , the strength of both parties must have 
remained unimpaired With sword in hand the 
boundaries of both churches were traced , and 
with that weapon they must be guarded , or unfor- 
tunate it was for the party soonest disarmed; a 
doubtful , melancholy prospect for the tranquillity 
of Germany , which the peace itself endangered ! 

A momentary tranquillity now took place in 
this Empire, and a temporary concord seemed to 
heal its divisions and restore the public good. 
But those divisions were radical, ami to restore 
the original harmony was almost impossible. Not- 
withstanding the exactness with which the peace 
defined the boundaries of bulk parties, pretexts 
were not wanting to evade them. In the midst 
of hostilities a sudden cessation of arms bad 
covered the flames of war, but not extinguished 
them; and both parties still maintained their pre- 
tensions. The Catholics imagined they had lost 
too much, the Protestants thought they had gain- 
ed too little; and both endeavoured to put a cons- 
truction on the peace calculated to favour their 
respective prejudices. 

The seizure of the ecclesiastical benefices, the 
mighty motive which induced the Protestant prin- 
ces to embrace Luther’s doctrines , was equally 
strong after the peace as it had been previous (o 
it, and such as was not already in (heir posses- 
sion must speedily y ieltl to them All the north 
of Germany was already secularized ; and the 
violent resistance of the Catholics, who retained 
the advantage in Upper Germany , alone prevent- 
ed that part of the Empire from following its 
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example. Each party exercised oppression where 
it prevailed ; the ecclesiastical princes especially, 
the most defenceless part of the Empire, were 
particularly anxious concerning the aggrandize* 
uient of their Protestant neighbours ; such as were 
too weak to repel force by force , had recourse 
to justice ; and the complaints made against the 
rapacity of the Protestants were numerous before 
the council of the Empire, which was very libe- 
ral in its decrees against them, but which not 
being enforced, were of no avail. The peace, 
which yielded religious toleration , had provided 
for the subject by leaving him in quiet posses- 
sion of the country in which he professed his 
religion, liut for the violence which the prince 
exercised against any of his obnoxious subjects, 
for the numerous vexations which were practis- 
ed upon such as desired to emigrate , for snares 
artfully laid, in which malice was combined with 
power, the dead letter of this peace afforded no 
effectual remedy. 

The Catholic subjects of Protestant princes 
complained loudly of violations of the religious 
peace 5 the Protestants were still louder in ex- 
claiming against the oppressions to which they 
were exposed under their Catholic superiors. 
Every incident was embittered by the disputes 
and animosities of theologians, which of however 
little consequence in themselves, yet served to 
inflame the minds of the people. It would have 
been fortunate had they confined their mutual rage 
among themselves, without communicating it to 
their fellow-citizens. 

The unanimity of the Protestants would have 
been the means of preserving an equal halanco 
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between both parties, and thereby prolonging the 
peace; but, lo increase the general confusion, 
their union was but of short duration. The doc- 
trines preached by Zwingly in Zurich, and Calvin 
in Geneva , began to spread with rapidity in Ger- 
many, and to divide the Protestants into two 
parties, and they soon were to be recognized by 
no other similitude than their mutual hatred against 
popery. The Protestants of this period no longer 
resembled those who sisty years before had esta- 
blished their confession ; and the cause of this 
circumstance is owing to that confession itself. 
By confining the Protestant faith within certain 
limits before the general spirit of inquiry had 
satiated itself, it deprived the Protestants of 
many of the advantages which they promised 
themselves by renouncing popery. Complaints 
against the llomish hierarchy and the abuses of 
(hat church, a rooted disapprobation of its doc- 
trines, might have been sufficient lo have afloid- 
ed a point of union to the Protestants ; but they 
sought this rallying point in a creed entirely new, 
In which they (concentred the distinctions , the ad- 
vantages, and the existence of their church , and 
to this transferred the convention which they had 
formed with the Catholics. They were interested 
in the peace merely as partisans of the confes- 
sion ; all the benefits of the peace w ere shared 
by the immediate followers of (hat confession : 
but whatever might be (be event , it must be 
equally to tbe disadvantage of those followers. 
Were the statutes of (he confession rigidly ad- 
hered lo , the spirit of inquiry was effectually 
suppressed, and the rallying point was lost if they 
should dispute concerning formalities. Cnfortuii- 
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nately , both those events took place ,' Rod their 
evil consequences became manifest; one party 
ntedfastly adhered to the original confession; and 
if the Calvinists abandoned it, it was only to- 
confine themselves with equal rigidness to a new 
religious system. 

A more plausible pretext the Protestants could 
not have afforded their common enemy , than this 
disunion among themselves ; nor could they have 
exhibited to them a more pleasing spectacle than 
the animosity with which they alternately perse- 
cuted each other. Who could condemn the Ca- 
tholics for throwing a ridicule upon the effrontery 
with which the Reformers propagated the new 
religion, when Protestants turned their own wea- 
pons against each other? nor can they be reason- 
ably condemned if, amid this contradiction of 
opinions, they stedfastly adhered to the authority 
of fheir church, which was sanctioned by supe- 
rior antiquity, and more generally diffused. 

Uy those divisions the Protestants were brought 
into entire confusion. The peace was properly 
.extended only to the adherents of the confession, 
and the Catholics now demanded from (hem a 
declaration concerning the sentiments of the other 
Protestants. The Lutherans could not admit those 
of the reformed religion into their communion 
without offending their conscience ; they could 
not exclude them from it without converting a 
useful ally into a dangerous enemy. By their 
unfortunate division the intrigues of the Jesuits 
were enabled to create jealousies between both 
parlies, and disturb their measures. Through the 
double dread of t(5e Catholics and their own Pro- 
testant opponents , the Protestants lost irrecuVer-* 
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ably the opportunity of establishing their own 
rhurch upon an equal footing with the Catholic. 
All those difliculties would have been avoided, 
and they might with safety have separated from 
the church of Home , had they placed their ral- 
lying point at a greater distance from popery, 
and not in the confession of Augsburg. 

But however divided they were in other mat-- 
ters, they generally agreed that their security, 
which was owing to a just balance of power, 
must be maintained by that balance. The con- 
tinual reforms of the one party, and the oppo- 
sition of the other, rendered both vigilant, and 
the observance of the religious treaty was an 
object of perpetual dispute. While the one party- 
defended their own innovations, under pretext 
of maintaining the treaty, they would admit 
of no indulgence towards their opponents. All 
the measures of the Catholics had not a ten- 
dency to violence , as was alleged by the oppo- 
site party : many of their actions were commit- 

ted in self-defence. The Protestants had shown 
in a very unequivocal manner what the Catho- 
lics had to expect , if they should have the 
misfortune to become the weaker party. The de- 
sire of the Protestants to possess themselves of 
the property of the church left their antagonists 
no hope of indulgence, magnanimity, or tolera- 
tion. 

But the Protestants were also pardonable in 
placing no confidence in the Catholics. By the 
perfidious and barbarous usage of the Protestants 
in Spain, France, and the Netherlands, by the 
.shameful evasions of the Catholic princes, who 
suffered themselves to bo released by the Pope 
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from the most sacred oaths, and by that detest- 
able principle, that no faith was to be kept 
with heretics , the Catholic church had forfeited, 
in the eyes of all men of probity, every preten- 
sion to honour. No assurance , no oath however 
sacred , from a Papist , could satisfy a Protes- 
tant. ITow must a religious treaty be regarded, 
which the Jesuits throughout Germany represent- 
ed as only a temporary convenience , which in 
Rome was solemnly reprobated ? The general 
council, referred to at the treaty, had already 
been held in Trent , but , as was expected , with- 
out having effected a reconciliation between the 
hostile religions; and without having taken more 
than one step to this purpose , which was oppos- 
ed by the Protestants. These were now solemn- 
ly excommunicated by the church, whose repre- 
sentatives the council pretended to be. Could 
then a profane treaty, obtained by force of arms, 
secure them? a treaty which depended upon a 
condition that directly opposed the decisions of 
the council. Thus a pretext was not wanting 
for the Catholics to infringe the treaty, did they 
possess sufficient power. Henceforward also the 
Protestants were protected only by a dread of 
their strength. 

Other circumstances combined to increase their 
distrust. Spain , on which the Catholics of Ger- 
many depended for support , was engaged in a 
bloody war with the Flemings, which had drawn 
the flower of the Spanish troops to the borders 
of the Empire. This army could , in a short 
time, enter the Empire to strike some decisive 
blow. Germany at that period was a warlike 

magazine for all the powers of Europe. The 
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religious war trail filled it with soldiers, who, 
in peace-time , were without occupation. So 
many independent prinres could easily assemble 
armies, and, either from a desire of gain or 
spirit of party, hire them to foreign powers. It 
was with German troops Philip II. waged war 
against the Flemings , and with troops of the same 
nation that the latter defended themselves. Every 
such levy in Germany was a matter of alarm to 
the one party or the other; as they might be 
destined for the oppression of either. A travel- 
ling ambassador an extraordinary popish legate, 
an interview of princes , an unusual incident, 
seemed to announce the ruin of one party or the 
other. Such was the situation of Germany dur- 
ing a period of near fifty' years: the hand was 
laid upon the sword, and the slightest circumstance 
gave the alarm. 

The reins of government during this memorable 
period were held by Ferdinand I. King of Hun- 
gary, and bis excellent son Maximilian II. With 
a heart full of candour , with a truly heroic pa- 
tience, had Ferdinand effected the religious treaty 
of Augsburg, and bestowed infinite pains upon - 
the ungrateful task of reconciling both religions 
in the council of Trent. Abandoned by his ne- 
phew' Philip of Spain , and at the same time pres- 
sed by the victorious arms of the Turks in Tran- 
silvania, it could not be expected he entertain- 
ed any idea of infringing the treaty , and destroy- 
ing the fruits of his own labours. The great 
expenses of a Turkish war, perpetually renewed, 
could not be sustained by the sparing supplies of „ 
his exhausted hereditary' dominions. He there- 
fore stood in want of the assistance of tho Em- 
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pire; ami the religious treaty alone still mailt' 
tained the Umpire in one body. His necessities 
rendered the Frotestant as neccessary to him as 
the Catholic , and required him to treat both with 
equal justice, which, amid so many contradicto- 
ry claims , was a colossal undertaking. The 
event was also far from answering his expecta- 
tions. His indulgence to the Protestants only 
served to end the war with his grandson , which 
his death saved him the mortification of behold- 
ing. His son Maximilian was not more fortunate, 
whom the circumstances of the times, and a long- 
er life, perhaps, prevented from establishing the 
new religion upon the Imperial throne, The father 
experienced the necessity of indulgence to the 
Protestants: necessity and moderation dictated the 
same to the son. The grandson had cause to 
repent for having yielded to neither of those con- 
siderations. 

Maximilian left six sons , of whom the elder, 
the Archduke Itodolph , inherited his dominions, 
ami ascended the Imperial throne: the others were 
provided with moderate incomes. A few territo- 
ries appartained to the collateral branches of 
the house under Charles of Styria , their uncle: and 
even these were united with the other dominions, 
under his son Ferdinand II. These territories 
excepted, the whole v considerable power of the 
House of Austria was united under one head, 
but unfortunately a weak one. 

Rudolph II. was not destitute of virtues, which 
must have acquired him the esteem of mankind, 
had his lot been a private station. His charac- 
ter was mild , and he loved peace and the scien- 
ces , particularly astronomy , natural history , and 
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the study of antiquities. To lhe.se he applied 
himself with a vehement zeal, at a period when 
the critical situation of circumstances demanded 
the utmost vigilance; and while his exhausted 
finances required economy, his attention was di- 
verted from state affairs, and he was betrayed 
into the most extravagant profusion. His taste 
for astronomy degenerated into astrological re- 
veries , as generally happens with timid and me- 
lancholy dispositions. This , and a Spanish edu- 
cation , rendered him attentive to the advice of 
the Jesuits, and the persuasions of the Spanish 
court, by which he was at length entirely ruled. 
Governed by tastes which little suited the dignity 
of his character, and terrified by ridiculous pro- 
phecies, after the Spanish custom, he dissipated 
his time before his subjects, amid gems and anti- 
ques, in the laboratory, and in the stables. While 
the Empire fell into the most dangerous divisions, 
and the flames of rebellion already began to shake 
the throne to its centre, all access to his person 
was so forbidden , that it was necessary to be 
disguised as a groom in order to approach him. 
The most important concerns were neglected : the 
prospect of inheriting the crown of Spain was 
lost by his hesitating to espouse the Infanta Isa- 
bella. The Empire was threatened with the most 
furious anarchy, because, though without heirs 
himself, he could not be prevailed upon to elect 
a king of the Romans. The states of Austria 
renounced their allegiance; Transylvania and 
Hungary declared themselves independent; an 
example which was soon after followed by Bo- * 
hernia. The posterity of (he once so formidable 
Charles V. lay in danger of having one part of 
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their diininions wrested from them by the Turks, 
another by the Protestants, and to sink under 
a powerful coalition of princes which a great 
monarch of Europe had formed against them. The 
events in the interior of Germany were such as 
usually occurred when the Imperial throne was 
either not filled y or filled without dignity. Op- . 
posed or unsupported by the head of the Empire, 
its states, united for their mutual defence and 
confederacies, supplied the want of Imperial autho- 
rity. Germany was divided into two leagues, 
which were opposed to each other in arms: Ro- 
dolph, a despicable opponent of the one, and an 
impotent protector of the other , remained inactive 
between both, equally incapable of defeating the 
former, or commanding the latter. What could 
the German Empire expect from a prince who 
was not even capable of maintaining his heredi- 
tary dominions against internal enemies ? 

To save the House of Austria from total des- 
truction, this unfortune Emperor’s own family 
rose against him; and a powerful party w 7 as 
formed under his brother. Driven from his here- 
ditary dominions , nothing remained for him to 
lose but the Imperial dignity, and it was only a 
timely death that saved him from this last dis 
grace. 

It was the evil genius of Germany which at 
this critical conjuncture, when only an active 
prudence and a more powerful arm could main- 
tain the peace of the Empire, gave it a Ro- 
dolph for Emperor. At a more tranquil period 
the political system of Germany would have main- 
tained itself, and Rudolph, like so many others 
of his rank , might have concealed his weakness 
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tn a mjstcrious obscurity. Germany required a 
sovereign who by his ow’n resources could give 
weight to his decisions; and Rudolph's hereditary 
dominions, however considerable, were now in a 
situation w liich caused the greatest embarrass- 
ment. 

The Austrian princes were Catholics, and 
supporters of popary: but their territories were 
hy no means generally attached to that religion. 
The ue\v doctrines were introduced among them,, 
and having been favoured hy Ferdinand’s neces- 
sities and Maximilian's moderation , they had 
made a rapid progress. The territories of Au- 
stria bore a resemblance in miniature to the Em- 
pire at large. The great lords and gentry were 
mostly Protestants , and the latter were by far 
the most numerous in the cities. When (hey 
were able to introduce any of their adherents in- 
to the country , all places of trust , and the ma- 
gistracy , were imperceptibly filled with Protes- 
tants, and the Catholics excluded from them. To 
oppose the great lords and gentry , together with 
the city deputies, the voice of a few bishops 
was too weak, and, by the contempt and ridicule 
of the former, prevented them from appearing in 
the national diet. Thus were the whole of the 
Austrian dominions gradually rendered Protestaut, 
and the Reformation made rapid strides to its pu- 
blic establishments. The prince was dependant- 
upon the states , who had it in their power to 
refuse or grant him supplies. They accordingly 
profited by the necessities of Ferdinand and his 
son, to obtain a toleration from them. At length 
Maximilian granted to the great lords and ba- 
rons the free exercise of their religion , but coa- 
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fined it to their territories and castles. - To have 
conceded a similar privilege to the cities ami 
market-towns would have been equivalent to a 
total abolition of the Catholic religion: and this « 
Emperor was too much controlled by Spain and 
Home to , venture upon so important a step for 
the benefit of the Protestants. By having main- 
tained his authority against the lower orders of 
the Protestants, and divided them from the no- 
bility, by preserving popery unimpaired in the 
cities and market- towns , he hoped to ha\e 
checked the future encroachments of the nobles. 
The blind enthusiasm of the Protestant preachers 
disregarded these prudent measures. Though ex- 
pressly forbidden , several of them publicly preach- 
ed not only in market - towns , but even in 
Vienna , and (he people flocked in crowds to hear 
these discourses, which were distinguished only 
by the most outrageous insolence and .abusiie 
language. The lords and barons threw open their 
churches to the multitude, without attending lo 
the orders of Maximilian , which restricted the to- 
leration of religion to themselves and their vas- 
sals. By these polemical pulpit arguments fana- 
ticism was increased , and <the mutual hatred of 
both churches w r as empoisoned, by their intemper- 
ate zeal. 

In the midst of these abuses Maximilian died, 
and bequeathed to his son his territories thus torn- 
by divisions. The Protestant religion , though 
oppressed by the laws , was in reality the reign- 
ing one, as it prevailed among the states, who 
iprescribed rules to the sovereign. It was daily 
making proselytes , and threatened , with the as- 
sistance of the other German Protestants, totally 
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lo annihilate the Catholic faith , in whose ruin 
(hat of the Uouse of Austria <vas also involved, 
llodolph now began to oppose this impending 
storm, and laboured by stratagem as well as for- 
ce to effect a counterrcfonnation. The churches 
forcibly seized by the Protestants were shut up ; 
the religious toleration of the nobility , whenever 
abused, was put under restrictions; and the Pro- 
testants were gradually removed from their offi- 
ces in the country , and replaced by Catholics. 
The prelates were now encouraged to appear in 
the national diet , and the Catholics obtained the 
superiority. Their diffidence and dread of the 
Protestants were restored, and thinking their des- 
truction resolved on, their vigilance was awaken- 
ed, and they began to look around them for foreign 
assistance. The combustibles of inward insur- 
rection were prepared , which only aw'aited to 
be kindled into an explosion. 

Among the hereditary dominions of Austria, 
Hungary and Transylvania were the most difficult 
to be kept in subjection. The impossibility of 
maintaining those countries against the superior 
power of the Turks had already prevailed upon 
Ferdinand to adopt the dishonourable expedient 
- of subsidizing the Porte to acknowledge his author- 
ity over them: — a dangerous confession of his 
weakness, and a still more dangerous temptation 
to the turbulent nobility to rebel upon every 
pretext. The Hungarians had not unconditionally 
submitted to the House of Austria. They main- 
tained the privilege of electing their kings, and 
firmly insisted upon all the prerogatives attached 
to that right of election. The vicinity of the 
Turkish empire, and the ease with which they 
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could change their masters, encouraged the mag- 
nats* in their presumption : dissatisfied with the 
Austrian government , they threw themselves into 
the arms of the Turks; disgusted with this joke, 
they returned to their allegiance under Austria.. 
But they suffered their German masters to make 
dear sacrifices for the preference which was giv- 
- en them. Their frequent and sudden transitions 
from one government to another bad divided 
their sentiments : and uncertain how their 

country stood situated between the German and 
Ottoman powers, they wavered between apos- 
tacy and submission. The more both countries 
felt the misfortune of being subjected to a for- 
eign power, the more they were -inclined to obey 
a sovereign of their own; and in such circum- 
stances it was not. difficult for an enterprising no- 
bleman to gain their confidence. A rebel against 
his sovereign , he hastened by a politic submis- 
sion to assume a merit with the opposite party, 
and to obtain from it an investiture of the so- 
vereignty. This was readily granted to him , be- 
cause what was lost by the enemy was regarded 
as an acquisition. With alacrity the next bashaw 
supported a rebel against Austria , and with equal 
eagerness did Austria bestow whatever provinces 
were wrested from the Turks , provided a shadow 
of authority was maintained , and they served as 
a 'barrier against the Ottoman power. Several of 
such magnats , Balliori , Boschkai , llagorzi, and 
Bethlen , established themselves in Hungary and 
Transylvania as tributary sovereigns, and observ- 
ed no other policy than that of occasionally* join* 

* Tho gvcnt lords of Hungary are so. caliod. Trans. 
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ing H«e enemy, to render themselves formidable 
to their own prince. . 

Ferdinand, Maximilian, and Rodolph , who 
were all sovereigns of Hungary and Transylvania, 
exhausted the strength of their other states to 
secure the first from the irruptions of the Turks, 
and interior rebellion. Destructive wars were 
exchanged for short truces which were not much 
more advantageous : the country was laid waste, 
and the oppressed subject complained equally of 
his enemy and his protector. The Austrian soldier 
acted as master in tile country which he defend- 
ed ; bis subsistence , when not voluntarily given 
him , he exacted by force: he was assisted with 
reluctance , and behaved with insolence. The 
negligence of the Emperor, which left the country 
defenceless, the most important employments va- 
cant, and the most pressing remonstrances unan- 
swered , occasioned (he loudest complaints in those 
as well as in his other territories : and the avar- 
ice of the fiscal, the insolence of his officers, 
and the licentiousness of his troops, rendered the 
murmurs universal. 

The Reformation , had also introduced itself into 
those countries , and supported by the protection 
of religious freedom , under cover of the tumult, 
had made a visible progress. This was now un- 
seasonably introduced and party spirit was ren- 
dered more dangerous by fanaticism.- The Tran- 
sylvanian and Hungarian nobility arose , and under 
the command of Boscbkai, a bold rebel, erected 
the standard of .sedition. The insurgents in' Hun- 
gary were prepared to unite themselves with the 
discontented Protestants in Austria, Moravia and 
Bohemia, ‘and to commence in those countries a 
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dangerous rebellion. In such circumstances , the ' ' 
ruin of tire House of Austria and of popery in 
those territories was inevitable. 

The Archdukes of Austria, brothers to the* 
Emperor, had long beheld the impending ruin of 
their family with silent sadness, but their pa- 
tience was exhausted by the last events. The 
Archduke Matthias, Maximilian's second son. 
Viceroy of Hungary , and Rudolph's presumptive 
heir, came forward to save the House of Habs< . 
burg from total destruction. This prince in his 
youth, excited by a false ambition, had listened 
to the invitations of some Flemi'h rebels, who 
called him to their territories to defend their li- 
berty against his own uncle , Philip II. Matthias, 
who mistook the invitation of a party for that of 
a whole people, appeared in the Netherlands; 
hut the event contradicted the wishes of the in- 
habitants of Brabant as much as his own ex- 
pectations, and he relinquished the undertaking 
without having added to his reputation. His se- 
cond appearance in the political world was more 
honourable. 

After repeated effectual remonstrances to the • 
Emperor, he assembled the Archdukes, his bro- 
thers and cousins, at Presburg , and consulted with 
them upon the danger which threatened the House. 

His brothers unanimously yielded to him, as the 
eldest , the defence of a patrimony which a feeble 
brother neglected; all their rights and authority 
were vested in the hands of Matthias, and they 
conferred upon him the sovereign power, in order 
to provide for their common good. He immediate- 
ly entered into a negotiation with the Turks 
and with the Hungarian rebels , and succeeded 
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by liis address to save, by a peace with the 
Turks , the remainder of Hungary ; and , by a 
convention with the rebels , to reserve Austria's 
claims to the lost provinces. But Rodolpli , as 
jealous of his authority' as he was unequal to 
maintain it , declined to confirm this treaty, 
which he regarded as a criminal encroachment 
upon his power. He accused the Archduke of 
corresponding with the enemy, and of traitorous 
designs upon the throne of Hungary. 

The activity of Matthias was by no means free 
from ambitious views, but the conduct of the 
Emperor favoured them. Having secured the 
Hungarians by their gratitude for his lately ob- 
taining them the blessings of peace , and assured 
of the attachment of the nobles by his emissaries ; 
being also eertairr-of a strong party in Austria; 
lie began to address the Emperor in a more firm 
tone. The Protestants of Austria and Moravia, 
long prepared for revolt , and now gained over 
by the Archduke through a promise of toleration, 
openly espoused his party , and -they at ' length 
effected their long threatened union with the re- 
bellious • Hungarians. A formidable conspiracy 
was -at once formed against (lie Emperor; he 
resolved, when too late, to atone for his past 
faults; in vain he endeavoured to dissipate the 
confederacy against him; a general insurrection 
had taken place; Hungary, Austria, and Mora- 
via, rendered homage to Matihias, who was 
already on his way from Bohemia to seize upon 
the Emperor in his palace , and annihilate his 
authorit). • ■*££ 

The kingdom of Bohemia was not a more quiet 
possession for Austria than Hungary ; with this 
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0 i (Terence , Uiat in the former, religious, ami iu 
the latter, political considerations, fomented the 
disturbances. The first flames of religious war 
had broken out in Bohemia a century before 
l.uther; and it was iu that kingdom that, in a 
century after Luther, the flames of the thirty 
5 ears war were kindled. The sect to w'lrich 
John IIuss had given birth, still existed in Bo- 
hemia , united with the Romish church in cere- 
monies and doctrines, except in the single article 
of the communion, of which they partook in both 
forms ; tills privilege was granted to them by the 
council of Basie, and though afterwards prohi- 
bited by the Pope, they still continued to enjoy 
it under the protection of government. As the 
use of the chalice * constituted the principal dis- 
tinction of this sect , they w ere distinguished by 
the appellation of the Utraquisls (communicants 
in both forms), and in this appellation, which re- 
minded them of their favourite privilege , they 
assumed a pride. But under this title w’ere also 
included the stricter sects of Bohemian and Mora- 
vian Brethren , which differed iu more important 
points from the Romish church , and bore a strong 
resemblance to (be German Protestants. Among 
the Germans as well as the Swiss , reformation 
made a rapid progress, and the name Utraquisls, 
under which they concealed their innovations, 
served to protect them against persecution. 

They’ in fact possessed nothing but (he name 
in common with the Utraquisls, and they were 
essentially Protestants. Pull of confidence in their 

party, and the Emperor’s tolerance, they' openly 
% ‘ . • > • 

* A no ml ci full/ imjisitaut subject for a civil war! Tram. 
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professed their opinions under (he reign of Ma- 
ximilian ; after the example of the Germans they 
established a particular catechism, in which they 
acknowledged both the Lutheran and Calvinistic 
doctrines, and wished to transfer all the privi- 
leges of the Utraquist church to this new confes- 
sion. This attempt met with opposition on the 
part of their Catholic fellowsuhjects , and they 
were obliged to content themselves with the verb- 
al assurance of the Emperor’s protection. 

During the life of Maximilian they enjoyed 
perfect liberty in their new form , but the scene 
was changed under his successor. An Imperial edict 
was issued, in which the Bohemian Brethren were 
deprived of the liberty of conscience. These dif- 
fered in no instance from the Utraquists , and 
their condemnation must consequensly have in- 
volved all the Bohemian Protestants; all united 
to oppose the Imperial mandate in the diet . but 
without, being able to annul it. The Emperor and 
the Catholic estates referred them to the consti- 
tution of the country , where in fact their reli- 
gion , which had not yet gained the voico of the 
whole nation, found nothing in its favour. But 
how much were affairs changed since the period 
of that constitution? what then formed but an 
inconsiderable sect , was now become the reign- 
ing religion of the country. And whs it not 
chicanery to confine a new increasing religion to 
old regulations ? The Bohemian Protestants ap- 
pealed to the verbal promise of Maximilian, and 
the toleration granted to the Germans, to whom 
they would yield no preference; but all was in 
vain, and they met with a refusal. 
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Such was the state of affairs in Bohemia when . 
Matthias, already master of Hungary, Austria, 
and Moravia , appeared in Koilin to raise the 
Bohemian states against the Emperor. The eiu- . 
harrassment of the latter was now extreme. 
Abandoned by his other hereditary dominions, he 
had fixed his last hopes upon the states of Bo- 
hemia, who, as might he foreseen, would take 
advantage of his necessities to forward their 
claims. After an interval of many years he 
made his public entry into Prague at the diet, 
add to convince the people that he was still liv- 
ing , orders were given to open all the windows 
in the streets through which the procession pas- 
sed , a sure proof of the necessity to which he 
was reduced. His fears were realized. The 
states, which now felt their own importance, 
refused to enter into terms' without having their 
privileges confirmed and their religion tolerated. 

It was in vain to have recourse to old weapons; 
the Emperor’s destiny lay in their hands, and 
he must submit to necessity. Nevertheless he 
yielded only to their other demands; (hose which 
concerned religion he postponed until the en- 
suing diet. 

The Bohemians now took up arms in his de^ 
fence , and a bloody civil war was expected to 
ensue between both brothers. But Rudolph, who 
feared nothing so much as a slavish depen dance 
upon (he states preferred the way of negotiation. 

By a formal abdication he resigned to his brother, 
Austria and the kingdom of Hungary, of which 
indeed he could not deprive him, and acknow- 
ledged him as his successor to the crown of Bo- 
hemia. 
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The Emperor had extricated himself at a 
ereat price from one difficulty only to involve 
himself in another. The religious affairs of Bo- 
hemia were referred to the next diet ; this as- 
sembled in i609. The Protestants required a 
free exercise of their religion , as under the late 
Emperor , a consistory , the cession of the uni- 
versity of Prague, and protectors or defenders of 
liberty from their own body: they were answer- 
ed as formerly , for the timid Emperor w'as wholly 
governed by the Catholic party. Notwithstanding 
the threatening tone in which the states renewed 
their remonstrances, {lodolph adhered to his for- 
mer declaration of net yielding to their demands; 
the diet dispersed without coining to any conclu- 
sion , and , exasperated against the Emperor , they 
concerted a general meeting in Prague, in order 
to redress themselves. - ; . 

They accordingly appeared at Prague in great 
numbers. Notwithstanding the Imperial prohibi- 
tion, they continued their deliberations almost be- 
fore the Emperor’s eyes ; the condescension which 
he began to display, showed them how much 
they were an object of terror, and augmented 
their boldness; yet in the principal point he still 
remained inexorable. They fulfilled their threats, 
aid at length resolved of their own accord to 
establish a toleration of their religion , and to 
abandon the Emperor to his necessities until he 
had confirmed their resolutions. They proceeded 
still further , and established the defenders , which 
they were refused by the Emperor. Ten were 
nominated from, each estate; and it was imme- 
diately determined to raise an armed force, of 
which the principal author of this insurrection, 

8 
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Count Thurn , was appointed commander. This 
resolution at length obliged the Emperor te yield, 
to which the Spaniards even advised him. Ap- 
prehensive lest the incensed states should throw 
themselves under the Hungarian King’s protection, 
he signed the famous Bohemian Letter of Ma- 
jesty , by which that people justified their in- 
surrection under his successors. 

The Bohemian confession which the states had 
submitted to the Emperor Maximilian, obtained 
in this letter an equal right with the Catholic 
religion. The Utraquists, as the Bohemian Pro- 
testants still continued to denominate themselves, 
were put in possession of the university of Prague, 
and obtained a consistory of their own , indepen- 
dent of the episcopal see of that city; all the 
churches which at the obtaining of this letter 
they possessed in the cities, market- towns, and 
villages, were confirmed to them; and the nobi- 
lity, gentry, and magistrates, were not prohibit- 
ed from erecting new ones. This last article of 
the letter of majesty is that which afterwards 
unfortunately kindled the flames of war through- 
out Europe. 

The letter of majesty erected the Protestant 
part of Bohemia into a sort of republic. The 
states learned the strength which they had ac- 
quired by union and perseverance ; the Emperor 
retained only a shadow of his authority: among 
those denominated protectors of liberty , the spir- 
it of insurrection had attained a dangerous height. 
The example and good fortune of Bohemia afford- 
ed a strong temptation to .the other states of 
Austria to extort similar privileges. The spirit 
•f liberty extended from one province to another ; 
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and as it was principally the disnnion between 
the Austrian princes, of which the Protestants 
took: such advantage , they now endeavoured to 
effect a reconciliation between the Emperor and 
the King of Hungary. 

But this reconciliation could not be sincere ; 
the injury was too great to be forgiven , and Ro- 
dolph nourished iu his bosom an irreconcileable 
hatred to Matthias. With regret and indigna- 
tion he reflected the Bohemian sceptre would also 
descend to the hands of his enemy ; and the pro- 
spect was not much more consoling, even though 
Matthias died without children: in that ease, 
Ferdinand Archduke of Gratz , whom he equally 
hated, was at the head of the family. To ex- 
clude the latter , as well as Matthias , from the 
Bohemian succession,- he formed a scheme of be- 
queathing that kingdom to Ferdinand's brother, 
the Archduke Leopold , Bishop of Passau. The 
prejudices of the Bohemians in favour of the 
elective right of their crow'n , and their attach- 
ment to Leopold's person , appeared favourable to 
-this scheme, in which Rodelph was directed more 
by bis factious disposition and vengeance, than 
the good of his family. In order to promote 
this project, a military force was wanting, which 
Rodolph actually assembled in the bishopric of 
Passau. The destination of this corps was kept 
secret; but an unforeseen inroad which it made 
into Bohemia for want of pay, and unknown to 
the Empejror, besides the irregularities it commit- 
ted , exasperated the whole kingdom against him. 
In vain did he protest liis innocence to the sta- 
tes , who did not believe his asseverations: in 
vain he endeavoured to contain his troops in or- * 
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dcr. Persuaded that he intended -to annul the 
tetter of majesty , the defenders of liberty armed 
all the Protestants of Bohemia , and Matthias was 
called into the country. After the dispersion of 
his Passau troops , the Emperor remained in 
Prague, guarded like a prisoner in his palace, 
and deprived of all his counsellors. Matthias was 
received in Prague with universal acclamations, 
and Rodulph soon after had the pusillanimity to 
acknowledge him King of Bohemia. So hard was 
his fate, that, during his life, he must abdicate, 
In favour of his enemy, a throne of which he 
envied him the possession, even after death. To 
'complete his humiliation, he was compelled, by a 
personal renunciation, to absolve his subjects in 
Bohemia, Silesia., and Lusatia, from their alle- 
giance. This last act cost him the most bitter 
anguish. On his signature of the instrument, he 
flung his Imt on the ground, and broke the pen 
which had rendered him that shameful service. 

Having once lost bis hereditary dominions, the 
Imperial dignity was not better secured to him. 
Each of the religious parties into which Germany 
was divided made efforts to improve its own in- 
terest, at the expense of the others, or. defend 
- itself against their attacks. The. weaker (he hands 
were which wielded the Imperial sceptre, the 
more the Protestants and Catholics were left at 
their own disposal , their attention to each other 
was confined, and their mutual distrust increased ; 
it was sufficient that the Emperor reigned through 
Jesuits, and was governed by Spanish councils, 
to inspire the Protestants with terror , and afford 
them a pretext for hostility- The inconsiderate 
* steal of the Jesuits, which led them, -in their pu- 
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blicutions ami in t lie pulpit, to question (bo ah- 
lidity of the religious peace, further increased 
their suspicions, and gave even the most incon- 
siderable measures of the Catholics a dangerous 
appearance. Every step which was taken in the 
hereditary dominions of Austria to oppose the re- 
formed religion excited the attenlion of all the 
German Protestants. This powerful support which 
the reformed confederates met with in Germany, 
or expected to find, chiefly occasioned their con- 
fidence, and the rapid good fortune of Matthias.. 
The Empire generally imagined that the enjoy- 
ment of the religious treaty was owing to the 
troubles which reigned in the Emperor’s territo- 
ries, and consequently did not hasten to relievo 
him from his embarrassments. 

Almost all the affairs of the diet were neglec- 
ted , either by the carelessness of the Emperor, 
or the obstinacy of the Protestant slates , which 
had resolved not to assist the Empire until their 
grievances were redressed The grievances com- 
plained of were principally the had administra- . 
lion of the Emperor, the infringement of the re- 
ligious treaty, and the Aulic counsellor, who, 
under (his administration, endeavoured to extend 
his authority at the expense of the Imperial < hnn- 
cellor. Formerly the Emperors had , of themsel- 
ves in trifling matters, and with the consent of 
the -princes in more important cases, finally do- 
cidod all disputes between the states, or had < 

them adjudged by Imperial judges. This prero- 
gative they hud, in the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, erected into a regular and permanent tri-' 
Initial , the Council of Spires , to which the sta- • 
lea of the Empire, to save thomsiUves from the 
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Emperor’s oppression, reserved Co themselves ( Iro 
privilege of nominating its assessors , and sub- 
jecting its decrees to occasional revision. This 
privilege, which was called the right of presen- 
tation , was by the religious treaty conceded to the 
Lutherans, so that Protestant judges now sat in 
the courts of the Empire , and both religions , in 
this supreme tribunal, were placed upon an ap- 
pearance of equality. > 

But (lie enemies of the Reformation , and of 
the liberties of the Empire, attending to every 
circumstance which favoured their designs , soon 
discovered (he means of evading the beneticial 
effects of this establishment. By degrees it was 
contrived that a private tribunal, that of the 
Aalic Council at Vienna (originally intended to 
decide such cases as immediately concerned the 
Imperial prerogative, whose members were ap- 
pointed In the Emperor , and were paid b> him, 
whose immediate design it was to promote the 
interests of their master and of the Catholic reli- 
gion) , should dispense justice in the Empire. Se- 
veral suits were now brought before the Aulic 
Council, between different religions, which pro- 
perly belonged to the Council of Spires. It was 
not (hen surprising that the decisions of this tri- 
bunal betrayed its original intent, and that jus- 
tice was sacrificed to the interests of the Catholic 
religion and those of the Emperor. Although it 
should appear that all German) had cause to op^ 
pose such an abuse from the commencement, tho 
Protestants alone, and even not all of these, came 
forward to defend the liberties of the .Empire, 
which this arbitrary institution infringed in tho 
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most sacred point, (bat of the administration o( 
justice. In fact , Germany could derive but little 
benefit from tbe abolition of feudal violence, and 
the institution of a tribunal of justice, if one en- 
tirely at tbe disposal of the Emperor was suffer- 
ed to exist. Tbe German states would have 
very little improved their condition from barbar- 
ous ages, if tlieir courts of justice lay in the 
Emperor’s power. But in that age men’s senti- 
ments displa>ed the most palpable contradictions. 
The title of Emperor , a remnant of Roman des- 
potism , conveyed an idea of authority which form- 
ed a ridiculous contrast with the privileges of 
the states, but which was nevertheless adopted 
by lawyers , promoted by the friends of arbitrary 
power, and revered by the ignorant. It could 
not indeed be otherwise when one of tho first 
Protestant powers in Germany was so infatuated 
as to harbour an opinion which tended to destroy 
fundamentally the constitution of the Empire. 

To. these general abuses were added a chain 
of circumstances which at length produced tho 
utmost distrust among the Protestants. During 
the Spanish persecutions in the Netherlands some 
Protestant families had taken refuge in the Ca- 
tholic Imperial city of Aix-la-Chapeile , where 
they had settled , and gradually extended .their 
principles. After having by stratagem succeeded 
in introducing into the town-council some of their 
sect, they demanded a church and the free exor- 
cise of their religion; which, however, being re- 
fused them, they obtained it , together with the 
entire government of the city , by force. To have 
so considerable a city v in the hands of Protestants 
was too severe a blow for tbe Etuperor and tho 
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whole Catholic party. After the Emperor’s orders 
and exhortations were unable to re-establish the 
former government, the Aulic Council, by a de- 
cree, proscribed the city; which proscription, how- 
ever, was not enforced till the ensuing reign. 

Two other events had a great effect in extend- 
ing the power and authority of the Protestants. 
Truchsess of Waldburg , Elector of Cologne , con- 
ceived for the young Countess Agnes of Mansfeldt, 
Canoness of Gerresbeiin , ardent passion , which 
was become mutual between them. As this at- 
tachment excited the attention of all Germany, 
the Canoness’s brothers, two zealous Calvinists, 
Insisted upon satisfaction for the injured honour 
of their family , which , so long as the Elector 
remained a Catholic, could not be vindicated by 
a marriage. They threatened vengeance against 
-their sister, and the Elector, if he did not either 
immediately desist from bis addresses , or vindi- 
cate her reputation by marriage. The Elector, 
regardless of. the consequences, yielded to the 
infatuation of love. Whether previously attached to 
the reformed religion* or whether it was love which 
effected this strange event, he renounced the Catho- 
lic faith, and led the beautiful Agnes to Ihc altar. 

This conversion was of the greatest import- 
ance.- By the ecclesiastical law, the Elector, by. 
bis apostacy, had forfeited his electorate, and 
the power of executing these laws was of the 
greatest consequence to the Catholics. On the 
other hand , the sacrifice was the more severe 
for so affectionate a husband , who wished to en- 
hance the value of bis heart and his hand by Ihe 
gift of a principality. Besides that the ecclesias- 
tical regulations formed a disputed article In the 
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treaty of Augsburg, it was of the utmost import- 
ance for the Protestants of Geimauy to wrest 
this fourth electorate from the Catholics*. The 
Elector’s example was followed in many chapters 
in the north of Germany. Several canons of Co- 
logne already embraced the Protestant faith , and 
were of the Elector’s party; and in that city he 
could depend upon p strung Protestant faction. 

These circumstances , enforced by the encourage- 
ment of his friends and relations, and (he pro- 
mises of several German courts , determined him 
to maintain his authority with his religion. 

But it soon appeared that the Elector had en~ ■ 
gaged in a contest which he could not bring to 
a favourable conclusion. The Catholic stales and 
chapters had already given the introduction of 
the Protestant religion into the electorate of Co- 
logne the most violent opposition. The interfer- ♦ 

ence of the Emperor, and an anathema from 
' Home, which excommunicated the Elector as an 
apostate, and deprived him of his ecclesiastical 
and secular authority, armed his own subjects 
and his chapter against him. Both sides assem- 
bled a military power; and the chapter, in order 
to increase their -strength , proceeded to a new 
election , which terminated in favour of the Bishop 
of Liege, a prince of the House of Bavaria. 

A civil war now commenced , that, from the 
interest which the different religious factions in 
- Germany must necessarily have had in this event, 
was likely to cause a breach of the religious 
-freaty. The Protestants were chiefly exasperated 
at the Pope’s having presumed, by his apostolic 
power , to deprive a prince of the Empire of his 

* Saxony . hraudenfurg , and the Palatinate , were already 
Protestant. Trans, 
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authority. This privilege was denied the Pope, 
men ‘in the golden days of papal darkness;, and 
how much more so now, when he had lost so 
much of his authority , and his power was sup- 
ported by such weak pillars? All the Protestant 
princes in Germany blamed the Emperor for this 
step ; and Henry IV. of France , then king of Na- 
varre , left no means of negotiation untried to 
recommend to the German princes the strenuous 
assertion of their rights. The liberty of Germany 
depended upon this circumstance : four Protestant 
against three Catholic voices in the electoral col- 
lege must have transferred the superiority to the 
Protestant party, and for ever excluded the House 
of Austria from the Imperial throne. 

But the Elector of Cologne had embraced the 
reformed; hot the Lutheran religion : and this cir- 
cumstance caused his misfortune. The mutual 
animosity of both churches did not permit the Lu- 
theran states to regard him of their party, and 
effectually to support him as such. He had been 
encouraged -and promised assistance by all. John 
Cassimlr, Count Palatine, a younger prince of 
the Palatinate, and a Calvinist, alone performed 
his promise. Notwithstanding I he Imperial pro- 
hibition, be hastened with his small army into 
the territories of Cologne, but -without effecling 
any thing considerable , because the Elector, pres- 
sed by his own necessities , ' was unable to afford 
him any assistance. The new-cliosen Elector 
made effectual efforts on the contrary , being 
strongly supported by his Bavarian friends , and 
the Spaniards from the Netherlands. The deposed 
Elector's troops, left by their master without pay,- 
surrendered ono- place after another to the enemy : 
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others were taken by force. Gehhart! held out 
still for some time in bis Westphalian territories, 
but was at length compelled to yield. After vain 
attempts in Holland and Kngland to effect his res- 
toration , he retired into the chapter of Stras- 
burg, and died dean of that cathedral; the first 
sacrifice to Catholic power, or rather to the want 
of harmony among the German Protestants. 

From this dispute in Cologne arose a new one 
at Strasburg. Several members of the chapter of 
Cologne, who were also included in the papal 
anathemas , had fled to this bishopric , where they 
also enjoyed prebends. As the Catholic canons 
of the chapter of Strasburg endeavoured to mo- 
lest them in the possession of their prebends, 
they maintained their possession by force ; and a ' 
powerful support among the citizens of Strasburg, 
who were Protestants , soon obtained them the 
superiority in the chapter. The Catholic canons 
retired to Alsace - Saverne, where they continued 
the chapter as the only genuine one, and declar- 
ed the other spurious; nevertheless the latter, 
strengthened by the accession of several powerful 
Protestant confederates, had the address, after 
the bishop’s death , to postulate a new Protestant 
bishop in the person of Prince John George of 
Brandenburg. The Catholic canons, far from con- 
firming this election , postulated the Bishop of 
Metz, a prince of Lorraiu, who immediately an- • 
nounced it by hostilities against the territories 
of Strasburg. . 

The city of Strasburg now took up arms in 
favour of the Protestant chapter; and the oppo- 
site party , desirous of seizing the effects of the 
church , advanced against them , assisted by tho 
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troops of Lorrain. This produced a tedious war, 
which, according to the spirit of the times, was 
attended with barbarous devastation In vain did 
the Emperor interpose his authority to terminate 
the contest; the possession of both chapters re- 
mained a long time divided between them , until 
the Protestant prince at length , for a moderate 
pecuniary equivalent , relinquished his claim , and 
thus the Catholic party prevailed. 

An event which soon after took place at Du- 
nauwertli , a Suabian free city, was still more 
prejudicial to the Protestant interests. In this 
once Catholic city the Protestants, during the 
reign of Ferdinand and his son , had by their 
usual means obtained the superiority , and the 
Catholics were obliged to content themselves with 
a church in the monastery of the Holy Cross, 
where they were under the necessity of conceal- 
ing their ceremonies from the jealousies of the * 
Protestants. At length a fanatical abbot of this 
cloister ventured , in opposition to the people , to 
make a public procession , which was preceded 
by the cross and flying colours ; but he was soon 
compelled to abandon, his design. This same ab- 
bot, encouraged by a favourable declaration of 
the Emperor, ventured a year after to renew this 
processiop. A tumult was excited. The fanatical 
populace shut the gates against the monks on 
their return , threw their colours on the ground 
and pursued them with reproaches and abuse. An 
imperial citation was the consequence of this 
violeuce ; and as the multitude even attempted to 
insult the Imperial commissaries , and no hope 

remained of a peaceable termination of this dig- 

. / ' 
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pute, the city was put to the bann * of the Em- 
pire, (he execution of which was entrusted to Ma- 
ximilian Duke of Bavaria. The citizens, hitherto 
so bold, were seized with a panic on the approach 
of the Bavarian army , and laid down their arms 
without resistance. Their rebellion was punished 
with she total abolition of the Protestant religion 
within their walls. Donauwertk was deprived of 
its privileges, and, from a free imperial city, be- 
came a municipal town of Bavaria. 

Even were the Protestants less attentive to the 
interests of their religion, two circumstances con- 
nected with this event must have excited their 
attention to the utmost. The Aulic council, an 
arbitrary and entirely Catholic tribunal, had pro- 
nounced this sentence, and had entrusted the exe- 
cution of it to the Duke of Bavaria, the sovereign 
of another circle. This unconstitutional step 
threatened them with violent measures on the part 
of the Catholics , and they ascribed it to private 
schemes for the oppression of (heir religion. 

In circumstances where strength prevails over 
justice, and where security depends upon strength, 
the weaker side are almost always the most eager 
to provide for tlnir own defence. This was now 
the case in Germany. It was probable, according 
to the most rational calculation, that whatever 
attempt the Catholics had formed against the 
Protestants Would be executed in the south rather 
than the north of Germany ; because the northern 
Protestants possessed long tracts of country which 
could easily support each other; whereas those 
of the south were in detached parts, surrounded 

* A civil excommunication pronounced againal the refrac-. 
tory member* of tbv Empire. Tran r. 
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by Catholic stales, and exposed to every inroad. 
Besides, as was to he expected if the Catholics 
look advantage of the interior divisions, and di- 
rected their attack against the religious party, the 
Calvinists were the weakest, and being also ex- 
cluded from the religious treaty , they stood in 
danger of falling upon the first attack. 

Both these circumstances took place in the Pa- 
latinate , which possessed a dangerous neighbour 
in the Duke of Bavaria , and , by reason of its 
embracing Calvinism, was excluded from the benefit 
of the religious treaty, and had little hope of 
succour from the Lutherans. No country in Uer- 
inany had undergone such a rapid revolution in 
its religion as the Palatinate at that period. In . 
the short space of sixty years that unhappy coun- 
try was seen twice to adopt Luther’s doctrines, 
and as often exchanged them for Calvinism. The 
Elector Frederic 111. relinquished the confession 
of Augsburg, which his son and successor Lewis 
rapidly re-established; throughout the whole coun- 
try the Calvinists were deprived of their churches; 
their preachers, and even their teachers, were 
conducted to the frontiers ! and this zealous prince 
even persecuted them in his will, hy appointing 7 
none except strict Lutherans as guardians to his 
children. But this unjust will was laid aside bv 
his brother the Count Palatine, John Cassimir, who, 
according to the regulations of the golden hull, 
took upon himself the guardianship , and assumed 
the regency. Calvinist instructors were appointed 
to the Elector Frederic IV. then only nine years 
old, and they were ordered to use personal chastise- 
ment , if necessary, in eradicating his Protestant 
doctrines. If such was the treatmeut of the 
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sovereign, that of the subject may be easil} c«»n- 
ceived. 

It was under this Frederic that the Palatine 
court made great efforts to unite the German 
Protestants, and form them into a confederacy 
against the House of Austria. Besides that this 
court lay under the direction of France, which 
was always animated by a hatred against Austria, 
he was induced to provide for his own security, 
and that of his religion , against a powerful and 
superior enemy. But great difficul ties were oppos- 
ed to this oonfederac) : the dislike of Lutherans 
against the Calvinists being scarcely less than 
their common hatred against the Papists. An union 
of the (wo religions .was therefore attempted, in 
order to prepare for the confederacy: but all at- 
tempts failed, and had no other effect than to con- 
firm both sects in their respective opinions. No- 
thing now remained but, by exciting fear and 
distrust among the Lutherans, to prevail upon them 
by necessity to enter this confederacy. The pow- 
er of the Catholics and the greatness of the 
danger were magnified; accidental incidents were 
ascribed to deliberate plans; innocent actions, by. 
over-cautious constructions, were' misrepresented; 
and the whole conduct of (he Catholics was as- 
cribed to a systematic plan of hostility, of which 
the latter did not probably entertain an idea. No 
rumour was so improbable, no accusation so detes- 
table , as not so be credited : even though the 
Catholics intended to infringe the religious treaty 
(and it was in their power'J, that peace was gua- 
ranteed by their veneration for it. But the Pro- 
testants appeared to apprehend what they merited. 

The diet of Batisbou, in which the Protestants 
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{toped to obtain a renewal of the religious treaty, 
was dissolved without any determination , and to 
their former vexations were added the new op- 
pression of Donauwerth. The longsought confe- 
deracy at length took place. A meeting was held 
at Anhausen in Franconia, in 1608, at which ap- 
peared the Elector Palatine, Frederic I Vi (he Count 
Palatine of tyeuburg, two Margraves of Branden- 
burg, the Margrave of Baden , and John Frederic 
Duke of Wirtemberg ; Lutherans with Calvinists; 
and they established for themselves and their heirs 
a. close confederacy under the title of the Rvun- 
gelic Union. The purport of this union was, that 
in religious matters as welt as in their civil rights 
the princds were engaged to assist each other mu- 
tually, and permit no individual oppression; that 
any membre of .the Union, when attacked, should be 
assisted by the rest; that his. territories, towns, and 
castles should be opened to them ; and that whatever 
conquests were made should he divided among the 
wfroie, according to the quota furnished by each. 

■ The direction of the whole confederacy was con- 
ferred in peace on the Elector Palatine, but with 
a limited authority: subsidies were demanded to 
defray the expenses, and a fund was establish- 
ed. No difference of religions (vie. between 
Lutherans and Calvinists) was to affect the Union ; . 
and its validity was to endure for ten years. Each 
member was from the commen cement, engaged to 
procure -new confederates. Brandenburg declared 
for it, and Saxony favoured the Union. Hesse- 
Cassel could not be prevailed upon to declare itself;' 
Brunswic and I.uneburg also hesitated: but (be 
three Imperial cities , Slrasburg , Nuremberg , and 
Ulm, were no unimportant acquisition to a league 
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which Blood in need of pecuniary aid; and it was 
probable that their example would be followed by 
several of the other Imperial cities. 

These united states , singly dejected and of 
small importance, now assumed a more firm tone. 
They directed Prince Christian of Anhalt to lay 
their grievances and demands before the Emperor, 
which principally consisted in the restoration of 
Donauwerth , the abolition of the prosecution of 
the court , the Emperor’s own administration, 
and the conduct of his counsellors. They made 
these remonstrances at a period when the Emperor 
had scarce recovered from the troubles which had 
been occasioned in his hereditary dominions; when 
he had lost to Matthias , Austria and Hungary, 
barely saved his Bohemian crown by the letter of 
majesty : and when a new contest was raised about , 
the succession of Juliers. It was not surprising 
that this tardy prince was now less active than 
ever, and that the confederates took up arms soon- 
er than the Emperor had foreseen. 

The Catholics viewed this confederacy with a 
suspicious eye: the members of the lalter were 
alike suspicious of the Catholics and the Emperor, 
who was equally jealous of both: and on all sides 
apprehension and animosity had reached the great- 
est height To complete this enibarassinent , at * 
this very conjuncture the death of John William 
Duke of Juliers occasioned a disputed succession 
for the territories of Cleves and Juliers. 

Eight competitors laid claims to this succession, 
whose iudividuity was guaranteed by the most 
solemn treaties; and the Emperor, if disposed to 
consider it as entirely vacant, could become the 
ninth. Four claimants, the Elector of Brandenburg, 

• ril , • 
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the Count Palatine of Neuburg, that of Deuxponts, 
and the Margrave of Burgau, an Austrian prince, 
claimed it as a dower in behalf of four princes- 
ses, sisters to the deceased Duke. Two others, 
the Elector of Saxony, of the lino of Albert, and 
the Duke of Saxony, of the line of Ernest, laid 
claims to it from a prior survivorship, which was 
confirmed to them by the Emperors Frederic 111. 
and Maximilian I. The claims of foreign princes 
were not regarded. The fairest lay on the. side 
of Brandenburg and Neuburg, and both appeared 
equally favoured by circumstances. Each hastened 
to take possession of the inheritance: Brandenburg 
began, and Neuburg followed its example: both 
commenced their dispute with the pen, and would 
probably have terminated it with the sword ; but - 
the interference of the Emperor to bring this suit 
under his own decision, while he in the mean 
time sequestrated the disputed territories, brought 
the competitors to a speedy agreement in order to 
avert the common danger. It was resolved to 
govern the dutchy in common. In vain did tho 
Emperor order the estates not to do homage to 
the new sovereigns ; in vain did he send one of 
his relations, the Archduke Leopold, Bishop of 
l’assau , into (lie country in order to give weight 
to the Imperial party by his presence.. The whole 
country, except Juliers, had submitted to the Pro- 
teslant princes, and the Emperor's adherents were 
be>ieged in that capital. 

This dispute was of importance to the Empire, 
and excited the attention of several European states. 
The possession of Juliers was of itself not of so 
much consequence: but the question was, which 
of the parties into which Ueimany was divided, tho 
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Protestant or Catholic, .should obtain the superior-* 
lly b> so considerable an accession to t heir power. 

It was now to be seen whether Austria would 
persevere in its usurpations, and indulge its thirst 
for dominion, by a new art of violence, or wbe- • 
tber the independent powers of Germany were ca- 
pable of resisting those usurpations. The succes- 
sion of Juliers consequently interested all the powers 
which favoured liberty, or were hostile to Austria, 
The Evangelic Union, Holland, England, hut prin- 
cipally Henry IV. of France, interposed upon this 
occasion. 

This monarch, Ihe flower of whose age was 
passed in opposition to the House of Austria, and 
who by the admirable perseverance of a hero had 
surmounted ali the obstacles which that House had 
thrown in his way to the French throne, had al- 
ready been no inactive spectator of the troubles 
in Germany. It was even litis dispute of the states 
with the Emperor which produced the peace in 
France. The Prolestants and Turks formed a strong 
counterpoise to the Austrian power, on its eastern 
and western frontier: but it would he restored to 
its former greatness, if suffered to elude this con- 
straint. Henry IV. had , during half a century, 
an uninterrupted example of Austria's usurpations 
and Ihirst for power, which neither adverse fortune 
itor pusillanimity, that commonly depresses all the 
human passions , could extinguish in a bosom in 
which flowed a drop of the blood of Ferdinand of 
Arragon. Even in the weakest of the race of 
Hahsburg this passion was strong; this inclination 
was boundless in its most confined characters, and 
tarnished the lustre of its few virtuous princes. 
The usurpations of Austria bad during a ceulur),. 
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deprived all Europe of Us peace , and caused hi 
(he interior of its principal slates the most violent 
revolutions. It had deprived the field of the hus- 
bandman , the manufactory of the artist, covered 
the country with numerous armies, and the seas 
with hostile fleets. It had reduced the European 
princes to the unhappy necessity of loading their 
subjects -with excessive imposts, and of exhausting 
the strength of their dominions in defending them. 
Europe could enjoy no repose, its states- no pros- 
perity, no permanent plan could be formed for the 
happiness of the people, so long as this dangerous 
race was permitted to disturb its tranquillity; and 
it w r as much to he feared that the ambition of this 
House would survive its power. Even in its ex • 
hausted situation, w'hich theatened it with ruin, 
it cost the confederacy thousands of lives and mil- 
lions of money to confine its ambition within bounds. 
What great and noble design could be executed? 
how much couid the happiness of ail ranks be pro- 
moted by the exertions which were now ingloriotis- 
ly and ineffectually expended lo guard the House 
of Habsburg? * 

Such considerations aroused Henry at the close 
of his glorious career. What pains had it cost 
him to dispel (he cloud which a long civil war, 
excited and fomented by Austria, had occasioned 
in France! Every great soul labours for immor- 
tality; what then could guarantee to this prince 
the prosperity in which he left France, while Au- 
stria and. Spain remaiued united, aud while, though 

* The House of Austria is descended from the Counts of 
lids name, a family bf no great note, the Empress Maria 
Teresa's manage with the Duke of Lorrain, it has been Untied 
with one of the most illustrious House# in Europe. Trans 
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' now weakened , a fortunate accident was only 
wanting to render them as formidable as ever ? 
In order to leave his successor the firm possession 
of the throne, and secure to his people a durable 
peace , this power must be destroyed , and pre- 
cautions taken against its re- establishment. From 
this source flowed the irreconcilable hatred which 
led Henry IV. to swear unextiriguisliable , ardent, 
and just vengeance against the House of Austria, 
like Hannibal's antipathy against the Romans, but 
arising from nobler sentiments. 

The different powers of Europe had this pro- 
vocation in common with Henry ; but they posses- 
sed not that enlightened policy, that disinterested 
courage to act accordingly. Mankind are almost 
without exemption captivated with immediate ad- 
vantages; great souls alone are excited by distant 
prospects. -So long as prudence depends upon it- 
self, or relies upon its own resources, it rejects 
nothing but chimerical plans*, and while it some- 
times exposes itself to the ridicule of the world, 
it ensures success when its plan is directed to 
destroy barbarian avarice and superstition, and 
when private interests enable it to promote its 
laudable purposes. 

In the first consideration, Henry’s project to 
drive the House of Austria from all its possessions, 
and divide its conquests -'among the European 
powers, deserved the name of chimerical, which 
mankind are in general so liberal in bestowing; 
hut did it merit this appellation in the second ? 
This excellent king could not flatter himself that 
the promoters of this design were inspired with 
the same sentiments which actuated himscif and his 
minister Sully. The states whose co-operation was 
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wanting, wero forced by the most pressing political 
considerations to engage in this scheme’, from (ho 
Austrian Protestants nothing was required but 
what they already seemed to aim at, their deli- 
verance from the Austrian yoke; from the Flemings, 
nothing but a similar deliverance from the Span- 
iards. It was of the utmost importance to the 
Pope and the republics of Italy to remove effec- 
tually the Spanish tyranny from their territories; 
to England , nothing could be more pleasing 
than to be delivered from its most bitter enemy. 
Each power acquired, by this division of Austria’s 
usurped conquests either territory or independence, 
new properly, or security for its old; and while 
each was indemnified, the balance of power was 
still unviolated. France could with magnanimity 
renounce all claim to indemnification, as it doubly 
profited by Austria’s ruin, and was the more pow- 
erful by not seeking any other advantage. The 
posterity of Ilabsburg were at length permitted to 
expose their designs both to past and future worlds. 
Austria was only saved by the knife of Revail- 
lac, in order to postpone the tranquillity of Europe 
for centuries. 

Attentive to (his scheme, Henry must naturally 
have immediately interfered with the Evangelic 
Union in Germany, and in the succes>ion of Juliers. 
His emissaries were busy in all the Protestant 
courts of Germany ; and the hints which they spar- 
ingly gave of the intention of their monarch, 
were destined to gain proselytes, who were equally 
incensed against the House of Austria, and desirous 
of aggrandizing themselves. Henry’s policy brought 
the Union to a still closer connexion, and the as- 
sistance which he promised them raised to tho 
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utmost the hopes of the confederates. A numerous 
French army, commanded hy the king in person, 
was destined to join the troops of the Union on 
the Rhine, and first to assist them in conquering 
Cleves and Juliers; after which shey were to pro- 
ceed to Italy, where Savoy, Venice, and Home, 
had formed a confederacy to overthrow the Spa- 
nish throne. These victorious armies were then 
to fall into the Austrian territories, and there, 
favoured by an universal insurrection, to destroy 
the power of Austria in Hungary , Bohemia , and 
Transylvania. The people of Holland and Brabant 
hail already, with the assistance of France , deli- 
vered themselves from Spanish tyranny; and this 
furious torrent, which had overflown its banks, 
and threatened to bury the European liberties under 
its waves, now flowed quiet and forgotten behind 
the Pyrenean mountains. 

The French were long famous for their activity, 
hut on this occasion they were overreached by 
the Germans. An army of the confederates en- 
tered Alsace before Henry had made his appear- 
ance there , and a corps of Austrians which the 
Bishop of I’assau and Strasburg had assembled 
there to advance against Juliers, was dispersed. 
Henry IV. had formed his plan as a statesman and 
a king, but he consigned its execution to plunder- 
ers. According to his ideas, none of the Catho- 
lic states could take umbrage at these preparations, 
or would espouse Austria’s quarrel. Religion waa 
to have no share in this dispute; but it was by 
no means probable that the German princes would 
lose sight of their own interests in the execution 
of Henry’s schehies. Excited by ambition and re- 
ligious auimosity , was it not natural for them to 
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gratify their ruling passions whenever they found 
an opportunity? They entered the territories of 
the ecclesiastical princes like marauders , ami al- 
ways took up their quarters in those rich coun- 
tries , though ever so far out of their way. As * 
if in an enemy’s territory , they raised contribu- . 
tions, seized upon the revenues, and exacted by 
force what was not voluntarily given to them. 
Not to leave the Catholics in suspense as to the 
intent of this expedition, the latter were plainly 
given to understand, that it was destined to decide 
the fate of (he possessions of the Catholic church. 

So little good intelligence reigned between Henry 
and the German princes in their plan of operations, 
and so much was this excellent king deceived in 
the instruments he employed. It is an observation 
confirmed by experience, that an act of violence, • 
directed by prudence, should never be left ttf violehce 
to enforce: and that the violation of good order 
should only be entrusted to those who hold it sacred. 

The conduct of the confederates, resented even 
by several of the Protestant states, and the appre- 
hensions which ' the- Catholics began to entertain 
of a still worse treatment, dit not permit them t» 
hehold.it with silent indignation. The authority 
of .the Emperor was at too low an ebb to protect 
thpm against such an enemy ; the union of the 
confederates was wliat rendered them so formidable, 
and -.this union must now be opposed by another. 

' . The Bishop of Wirlzburg drew the plan of this 

Catholic union, which was distinguished from that 
of the Protestants by the denominiation of The ^ 
League, It principally consisted of bishops , and 
the grounds of it were (he same with those of 
the Union. At its bead was Maximilian Duke of 
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Bavaria, tho only secular member of importance, 
tint furnished with much greater powers than tho 
Protestant confederates had granted to their chief. 
From this circumstance it arose, that the Duke 
.of Bavaria, being commander in chief of the troops 
of the League, their operations had a superior 
force and activity , and supplies were obtained 
from the rich prelates with much more ease than 
the Protestants could obtain I hem from their poorer 
adherents. Without Imperial aid as a Catholic 
state, without even communicating their designs to 
the Emperor , the Catholic League appeared sud- 
denly him and formidable , with force sufficient to 
crush the Protestant Union , and to sustain itself 
under three Emperors Though the League espoused 
the Emperor’s quarrel, as an enemy to the Protes- 
tants, thej r soon became formidable to himself. 

Meanwhile the arms of the confederates were 
successful in Cleves and Jullers: Juliers was 

blockaded, and the entire bishopric of Strasburg In 
ilteir power. But this was the conclusion of their 
triumphs. No French army appeared on (lie Rhine, 
because its destined leader, and the soul of the 
whole undertaking, Henry IV. was now no more; 
their supplies were gradually expended, and tho 
states hesitated to grant new subsidies; while the 
free cities were offended that their money was al- 
ways demanded, but never their advice. They were 
-particularly exasperated at being exposed to ex- 
pense by the expedition of Juliers, which was ex- 
pressly excluded from the affairs of the Union; 
that the united princes bestowed large pensions 
out of (he common treasure; and principally, that 
the expenditure of the money was not accounted 
for. . ■/ ..i 
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Thus (lid the Union verge towards its fall at 
the moment when the League , with accumulate!) 
strength, opposed it. The confederates could no 
longer keep the field front their -want of money, 
and it was dangerous to lay down their arms in. 
the presence of a formidable enemy. To secure 
themselves in one quarter , however, they con- 
cluded a treaty with their old enemy, the Archduke 
Leopold, and both parties agreed to withdraw their . 
troops from Alsace, to release the prisoners, and 
forget the past violences on both sides Thus 
ended all their boasted preparations. 

The imperious tone in which the confederates, 
confiding in their strength, had addressed the 
German Catholics, was now retorted upon them- 
selves and their troops; their own steps were fol- 
lowed, and they were branded with the severest 
epithets. The chapters of Wirtzburg , Bamberg, 
Strasburg, Menlz, Treves, and Cologn, had suffered 
from their ravages; all these losses were to be 
indemnified, and the free navigation of the Rhine, 
which the Protestants had also seized , was to he 
restored to its former footing. The Unionists were 
required to give an unequivocal answer concern- 
ing the intent of their confederacy ; they were 
now in their turn obliged to yield to superior force ; 
they had not expected so formidable an enemy, 
hut they taught the Catholics the secret of their 
own strength ; their pride was hurt in being ob- . 
liged to sue for a peace which , however , they 
were fortunate in obtaining; the one side promised 
restitution, the other ail indemnity ; all laid down 
their arms; the tumult of war suddenly ceased, 
and a temporary calm succeeded. It was at this 
period the insurrection broke out in Bohemia, which 
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YH*«t the Emperor his hereditary dominions ; but 
neither the Union nor the League interfered with 
these disturbances. 

At length the Emperor died in 1612, as little 
remembered in his grave as he had been respec- 
ted oil the throne. The miseries of the following 
reigns, however, effaced the remembrance of those 
which his reign had caused , and added lustre to 
his memory; and such was the condition to which 
Germany was reduced, that even this Emperor was 
in the conclusion very bitterly regretted. 

lloriulph could not be prevailed upon to elect a 
successor, and all minds were filled with appre- 
hensions by Ihe approaching vacancy of the throne ; 
but, contrary to expectation, Matthias took speedy 
ami peaceable possession of it The Catholics sup- 
ported him, because they formed great expectations 
from the activity of this prince; the Protestants 
followed their example, from the hopes they con- 
ceived of his weakness. It is not difficult to re- 
concile these contradictions ; the one judged from 
his former , the other from his actual disposition. 

The moment of a new succession is commonly 
that of ardent hopes , ami in elective crowns a 
king’s first diet is commonly the most severe; every 
old grievance is introduced , and new ones are 
sought to include then) in the expected reform. 
The services which the Protestants had rendered 
Matthias in his rebellion , were still fresh in the 
minds of the confederates , and the price which 
they exacted for them now, served as an example 
worthy of imitation.. 

It was by favouring the Protestants in Austria 
and Moravia , that .Matthias had actually obtained 
the throne, but, blinded by his ambition, he never 
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considered that by these means also, (he Proteslacil 
states were enabled (o give law to (heir sovereign. 
This discovery soon aroused him from the intoxi- 
cation of success. No sooner after his accession 
to the crown of Bohemia had he appeared among 
his Austrian subjects, than demands awaiied hint 
which were calculated to disgust him w'ith his ex- 
altation. Previous to their rendering homage, they 
required an unlimited toleration of their religion 
in the cities and market-towns, a perfect equality 
with the Catholics, and an equal claim to ail 
offices in the state. In several places they, assumed 
these privileges of themselves, and restored the 
Protestant religion, from confidence in the new ad- 
ministration, where it had been suppressed .by Ihe 
Emperor. Matthias had not already scrupled to 
make use of the grievances of the Protestants 
against the Emperor, hut it was by no means his 
intention to exalt that sect. By a firm and de- 
cisive tone he hoped to suppress these demands 
in the commencement; he spoke of bis hereditary 
title to bis dominions , and would hearken to no 
terms previous to his consecration ; the same un- 
conditional homage had been yielded by their neigh- 
bours, the inhabitants of Styria, to the Archduke 
Ferdinand; but they had soon reason to repent. 
Taught by this example, tbe states of Austria 
persisted in their claims. To avoid compulsion 
they left the capital, invited (he Catholics to a 
similar resistance, and began to levy, troops; they 
took steps to renew their -old alliance with (he 
Hungarians, drew the Protestant princes into (heir 
interests, and seriously prepared to establish their 
claims by force of arms. ' 

Matthias had not hesitated to comply with the 
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fur mure exorbitant demands of the Hungarians; 
but Hungary was an elective kingdom, and the 
republican form of its constitution justified the 
claims of the states, as also bis concession to 
them before the Catholic League. On the contrary, 
in Austria his predecessors had exercised much 
greater prerogatives; these he could not relinquish 
. to the states without disgracing himself in the eyes 
of all the Catholics m Europe, exciting the enmity 
of Spain and Rome, and loading himself with the 
contempt of his own Catholic subjects. Ilis more 
severe Catholic counsellors , of whom Melchior 
Klesei, Bishop of Vienna , was the principal, ex- 
horted him , sooner than \ i< Id to the Protestants, 
to deprive them by force of all theis churches. 

But unfortunately this circumstance occurred at 
a period when the Emperor liodolph still lived, 
and was a spectator of those disputes , when (he 
latter might have turned liis own weapon against 
him, that of exciting the subject to revolt- To 
avoid this blow, Matthias accepted the offer which 
the states of Moravia made of becoming mediators 
between him and the Austrians. A committee 
of both slates assembled at Vienna, where the 
Austrian deputies held a language Yvhich would 
have excited surprise in an English parliament, 
even in Cromwell’s time. * „Thc Protestants/' 
said (hey , “ will not ho worse treated than the 
few „Catholics in the country. It was by his 
,,Protcstant nobility that Matthias overcame the 

• Had the author been more intimately nquaintcd with the * 
English history, ho would have found it difficult to say what 
soil of language would have appeared strange in one of Crom- 
well s parliaments: that of common sense was perhaps the 
scarcest^ Trans. 
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„Emperor ; where eighty Papists were found, tluee 
„ hundred Protestant barons might bo reckoned. 
„The example of Ilodolph should be a warning to 
,, Matthias ; he should beware of not too speedily 
,, relinquishing the goods of this life for those of 
,,tbe other." As the states of Moravia, instead 
of using their privilege as mediators for the Em- 
peror's benefit , at length embraced the cause of 
the Austrian Protestants, as th» Union in Germany 
prepared vigorously to support them, and as Mat- 
thias feared reprisals on the part of the Emperor, 
he was at length compelled to make the desired 
declaration in behalf of the Protestants. 

Such behaviour of the Austrian states to their 
Archduke , served as an example to the German 
Protestants in their transactions with the Emperor, 
and promised them similar success At the first 
diet at Ralisbon in 1613, where the most pressing 
affairs demanded immediate decision — a war against 
the Turks, and against Bellilen Gabor, Prince of 
Transylvania, who by Turkish aid had usurped 
that country, and even threatened Hungary ; under 
all these circumstances, which required a prompt 
and general contribution , the Protestants , to the 
astonishment of all, suddenly advanced claims en- 
tirely new. The Catholics still retained the most 
votes among the princes ; and as every matter 
was decided by a plurality of voices , the Protes- 
tants , however they might be united , could not 
rival them. The Catholics must now renounce 
this advantage, and in future no one religious 
sect must possess the privilege of outweighing 
the other by its majority of voices. In fact, as 
the Protestant religion was represented in the diet, 
it .was to be understood that the constitution of 
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this assembly should not prevent them from making 
use of that privilege. Complaints against ttie usurp- 
ed jurisdiction of the Aulic council accompanied 
these demands , and the deputies of the states 
received orders to abstain from all general deli- 
berations until they obtained a categorical answer 
to this preliminary article. 

The diet was torn by these divisions which 
threatened the general measures. However sincere- 
ly the Emperor wished to maintain a balance bet- 
ween both religions, after the example of his father 
Maximilian, the present conduct of the Protestants 
left him only a serious alternative. Ilis necessities 
required a general subsidy, and he could not attach 
to himself the one party without becoming obnoxious 
to the other. Unsupported in his hereditary do- 
minions , a war with the Protestants was too 
serious an undertaking. But the eyes of the Ca- 
tholic world , which were fixed on the resolution 
he would now embrace; the remonstrances of the 
Catholic states, and those of Rome and the court 
of Spain, rendered it equally impossible for him to 
favour the Protestants at the expense of the Ca- 
tholic religion. The interests of the Catholics 
were closely connected with the Emperor's autho- 
rity, and, were these abandoned, the ecclesiastical 
princes in particular enjoyed no further protection 
against their enemies. 

Perceiving the Emperor undecided, they thought 
the period at length arrived, when it was neces- 
sary to relieve his despondency. They accordingly 
communicated to him the secret of their league, 
its nature, its strength and resources. Discouraging 
as such a discovery might bo to the Emperor, the 
prospect of so powerful a succour gave him greater 
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(. outage to oppose (tie Protestants; tbeir demands ' - 
were rejected , and tile diet broke up without ' 
coming to a decision. But Matthias was himself 
the sufferer in this quarrel. The Protestants with- 
drew from him their aid, and left him, though in- 
nocent, to feel the inflexibility of the Catholics. 

Meanwhile the cessation of hostilities with the 
Turks approached to a conclusion , their conduct 
became more suspicious, and an armament against 
them was necessary ; the resources which the Em- , 
peror could not command among the stales of the 
Empire, he was obliged to wrest from his own. , 
These were divided into the same religious parties, 
and actuated by (he same spirit of discontent, as 
the states of the Empire ; so that the Emperor 
bad equal difficulties st ill to surmount: no one 
province of the Austrian monarchy would come 
to any resolution without consent of the other; 
and a general diet of these states might soon be 
converted into a dangerous confederacy against 
the Emperor. But at length imperious necessity 
compelled him to assemble the slates of Austria, 
Bohemia, Moravia, &c. at Lintz. The Emperor 
' left no effort untried to convince them of the neces- 
sity of a war with the Turks; but when a final 
resolution was wanting , the deputies had no in- 
structions. This Austrian diet ended as fruitlessly 
as that of the Empire , and the Emperor’s good 
fortune alone extricated him from his difficulties. 

The Turks appeared willing to prolong the cessation 
of hostilities, amt Bethlcn Gabor was left in quiet 
possession of Transilvauia. The Empire, was now 
secured against foreign danger, and it still enjoyed 
peace notlnvitbstanding its interior divisions. The 
succession of Juliers received, from an unexpected 
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accident, a nudilen turn. This dutchy was still 
ruled in common by the Electoral House of Bran- 
denburg v and (lie Count Palatine of Neuburg; a 
marriage between the Prince of Neuburg and a 
Princess of Brandenburg was to have inseparably 
united the interests of both Houses. But this 
plan was frustrated by a box on the ear, which 
the Elector of Brandenburg, when intoxicated, 
gave his intended son-in-law. This terminated the 
good understanding between both Houses ; the Prince 
of Neuburg embraced poperj ; a Princess of Bavaria 
was the reward of his apostacy, and the support 
of Bavaria and Spain, the natural consequences 
of both. To put him in full possession of Hie 
territories of Juliers, the Spanish troops marched 
from the Netherlands. To rid himself of these 
guests, the Elector called the Hutch to his assist- 
ance , whose affections he expected to secure by 
having embraced the Presbyterian religion. Spanish 
and Hutch armies appeared , but , as was soon 
perceived, only to make their own conquests. 

The war in the Netherlands seemed ready to 
be decided in Germany; and what combustibles were 
nut prepared in this latter Empire already 1 The 
Protestants, with consternation, beheld the Spani- 
ards establish themselves on the Lower Rhine; 
the Catholics, with still greater fears, saw the 
Uulch enter the territories of the Empire. It is 
peculiar to religious wars to respect no boundaries 
of territory, to endeavour to extend themselves in 
every country, because in every count r> they pos- 
sess friends and foes, where they are only ex- 
hausted by the entire annihilation of their adher- 
ents. The storm which ravaged Germany appeared 
to gather in the west; consternation and anxiety 
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were directed to (hat quarter, but the first blow 
was .struck to the eastward. 

The tranquillity which llodolph II.'s letter of 
majesty had established in Bohemia, lasted under, 
the administration of Matthias for some time, until 
a new heir to this kingdom was appointed in the 
person of Ferdinand of Gratz. 

This prince afterwards better known under the 
title of Ferdinand II. Emperor of Germany, had. 
shown himself, by the extirpation of the Protes- 
tant religion in his territories, an inveterate zealot 
for popery, and was consequently regarded by the 
Catholic party of Bohemia as its most firm future, 
support. The Emperor's declining state of health, 
and their confidence' of so powerful a support, 
encouraged the Bohemian Catholics to treat the 
Protestants with great insolence. The P.otestant 
vassals of the Catholic nobility received in parti- 
cular the hardest usage; at the same time many 
of the Catholics were so imprudent as to express* 
their hopes, and by .their threats to excite among 
the Protestants a distrust of their future sovereign. 
But this distrust would never have broke out into 
open violence , if particular attacks had nut en- 
couraged enterprising chiefs. . 

Henry Matthias, Count Thurn, hot a native of 
Bohemia, but proprietor of some estates in that 
kingdom, had, by his zeal for the Protestant re- 
ligion, and his enthusiastic love for his newly 
adopted country, gained an entire confidence among 
the lltraquists, and this procured him the greatest 
authority among them. He had served with repu- 
tation against the Turks, and by a nattering address 
he had obiaiued the esteem of the multitude j an 
ardent impetuous disposition inclined him to revo- 
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lutlons, where he could display his talents: hold 
amt thoughtless to undertake schemes which a 
more prudent disposition would have rejected, lie 
was sufficiently rash to indulge his passions at 
the expense of thousands of lives, and sufficiently 
. artful to acquire an entire ascendancy over the 
Bohemians in their present situation; he had al- 
ready taken the greatest share in the troubles of 
Rudolph's administration , and the letter of ma- 
jesty obtained from this Emperor was principally 
owing to him. The Court had entrusted to him 
the charter , and the .guardianship of (he liberties 
of Bohemia, as Hurgrave of Carlslein ; but the 
nation conferred on hiur a more important prero- ■' 
galive, that of defender of its faith. The aristo- 
cracy , which governed the Emperor, imprudently 
attentive to trifling circumstances, while they over- 
looked those of greater moment, deprived this no- 
bleman of his office of hurgrave, by which he was 
rendered independent of the court, and his atten- 
tion directed to the importance of his other title; 
white his pride was ofTended , and his ambition 
deprived of all its dangerous appearances. From 
this period he was governed only by envy and a 
spirit of revenge ; and a favourable opportunity 
soon presented itself to gratify bis resentment. 

In the letter of majesty which the Bohemians 
obtained from Rodolph II. a principal article re- 
mained undecided.'Every privilege Which tbisgranled 
the Protestants was enjoyed only by the nobility 
and the proprietors of estates; and the vassals in 
ecclesiastical territories had only obtained an un- 
certain toleration. The letter of majesty also 
made mention only of the states and the borough- 
towns, whose magistrates had the address to procure • 
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themselves equal privileges with the- nobility. To 
these only it was permitted to build schools and 
churches, and to exercise their religion: -in all 
other towns the toleration of Protestantism was 
left entirely at the discretion of the states. The 
German states, particularly the secular, had used 
(bis privilege without reserve : the ecclesiastical 
states , restrained by a proclamation of the Em- 
peror Ferdinand, had opposed this restriction. In 
the religious peace the disputed points were left 
equally undecided as in the letter of majesty ; 
and though in the former the conditions were more 
explicit , it was uncertain • wMiether they would 
he obeyed; in the latter the whole interpretation 
was left to the states. The vassals o£ Catholic 
estates in Bohemia thought themselves entitled to 
equal privileges with those granted to the subjects 
of German bishops in Ferdinand’s declaration ; they 
esteemed themselves on a footing with the borough- 
towns, because equally belonging with the latter 
jo ttie royal domains. In the little town of Kloster- 
grab, subject to the Archbishop of Prague, and in 
Braunau , which is under the abbot of that mo- 
nastery, the Protestants laid the foundation .of 
churches, and • notwithstanding the opposition of 
their proprietors, and tiie Emperor’s disapprobation, 
completed them. m ": • ^ 

In the moan time the vigilance of thedefen ders 
of liberty began to relax, and the court imagined 
it could make some attempt of importance. By 
the Emperor’s orders the church at Klostergrab 
was demolished, that at Braunau forcibly shut up, 
and the most turbulent of (he citizens were thrown 
into prison. An universal commotion among the 
Protestants was the consequence of (his step: the 
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violation of (he letter of majesty was loudly ex- 
claimed against; and Count Tliurn, who, from his 
quality of defender of Utterly, was in some measure 
required and excited by a spirit of revenge, was 
busily occupied in fomenting the general discon- 
tent. At his imitation a meeting of deputies was 
calie.l from every circle in the kingdom to concert 
measures against the common danger. It was here 
resolved to petition the Emperor to release the 
prisoners. The Emperor’s reply , which offended 
the states by being addressed to his deputy, not 
to them, reproached them \\ ith refractory and re- 
bellious conduct, justified the action at Klostergrab 
and Braunau by an Imperial mandate, and contained 
some threatening passages. Count Tliurn did not 
fail to increase the had effect which this Imperial 
edict bad upon the stales. He pointed out to 
them the danger to which all those who signed 
the petition were exposed, and by fears and ani- 
mosity endeavoured to excite them to the most vio- 
lent resolutions. To rise in arms against the Em- 
peror was as yet too bold a step: by degrees, 
however, he led them to it. For this purpose he 
laid first the blame upon the Emperor’s counsellors, 
and spread a report- that the proclamation was 
composed by the government of Prague, and only 
signed in Vienna. The public hatred was prin- 
cipally directed to the Imperial deputy Siavata, 
Mho was president of the council, aud Baron 
Martinilz, who, in the place of Count Tliurn, was 
elected Burgravo of Carlstein Both these noble- 
men had already affoided cause of suspicion to 
the Protestants, by refusing to assist at the debate 
in which I he letter of mujesty was registered. 
Threats were now uttered to under them answer- 
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able for every breach of tliin letter , and all (he 
future Bufferings of the Protestants were not with- 
out reason attributed to them. Among all the (.'a 
tholic proprietors of estates these acted with most 
severity against their Protestant vassals. They 
were accused of hunting the latter with dog,? into 
the mass, and forcing them, by a renunciation of 
baptism , marriage , and the funeral service , to 
embrace popery. Two such hated objects were 
soon destined as a sacrifice to public odium. 

On the 23d of May 1618, the deputies assem- 
bled in arms, and in great numbers, at the Ein- . 
peror’s palace, and forcibly entered the room 
where the members of the regency , Sternberg, 
Martinitz, Lobkowitz, and Slavata, were sitting. 
With a threatening tone they required a declara- 
tion from each of them whether they had a share 
in the Emperor’s proclamation , or had given 
their consent to it. Sternberg received them with 
moderation , Martinitz answered with disdain : — 
this decided their fate. Sternberg and Lobkowitz, • 
less hated and more dreaded , were shown out of 
the room; while Slavata and Martinitz were 
dragged to a window-, and flung into a ditch 
eighty feet deep. The secretary Fabricius , a 
creature of both, was thrown after them. This 
violent action excited the attention of all civiliz- 
ed nations. The Bohemians justified it as a na- 
tional custom, and found nothing so surprising 
as the little mischief which it caused the suffer- 
ers. A dunghill , on which they fell , had sav-' 
ed their lives. 

This rash action , as might be expected , could 
not ingratiate them with the Emperor: but Count 
Thurn was rejoiced to see matters come to this 
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length. Having once ventured upon this step , the 
states must commit still greater crimes to ensure 
their own safety. By this act of violence every 
way to negotiation was shut up, and one crime 
rendered a chain of others indispensable. To 
justify the fact, the reigning power must be dis- 
armed. Thirty directors were appointed to com- 
mence a regular insurrection. All the revenues 
and offices of the army and of the crown were 
immediately seized , and the whole Bohemian na- 
tion summoned to vindicate tlveir common cause. 
The Jesuits, who were regarded as the authors 
of all their grievances, were banished; and the 
states found it necessary to justify this measure 
by a formal declaration. All these steps were 
taken for the better maintenance of the royal 
authority and the laws; the usual pretext of ail 
fortunate rebels*. 

The emotion which the Bohemian rebellion ex- 
cited at the Imperial court was not so violent as 
might be expected. The Emperor Matthias no 
longer possessed that resolution which he had 
formerly displayed against his sovereign, in de- 
priving him of three crowns. The prudent cou- 
rage he had displayed in his usurpation forsook 
him in his defence of his possessions. The Bo- 
hemian rebels having risen in arms, the conse- 
quences were such as might be expected by his 
following (heir example But he. could not hope 
to confine the war to Bohemia : the Protestants 
formed a powerful paity in his territories; their 

* This example was followed some years alter by the par- 
liament of Charles I. The artifice of using the king's name 
and authority against himself was not therefor* a new expe- 
dient , at Mr. Uume imagines. Trai.s, 
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common -danger might soon unite them in a power* 
fill republic. If (lie Protestants in his territories 
united against him , what opposition could he 
make? Besides that both parties exhausted them- 
selves in a civil war, every thing was lost by 
a defeat; and a victory over his own subjects 
could not be productive of advantage. 

Considerations of (his nature inclined the Em- 
peror and his council to pacific measures: but 
others attributed to these measures (he succeed- 
ing evils. Archduke Ferdinand of Gratz rather 
congratulated the Emperor upon an event which 
justified the utmost severity against the Protes- 
tants in the eyes of all Europe: “Disobedience, 
violence, and insurrection ” it was said, “were 
always connected with Protestantism. Every pri- 
“ vilege which the states had obtained from (he 
“present and former Emperors had no other ef- 
“fect Ilian that of increasing their demands. Their 
“attempts were manifestly directed against go- 
“ v eminent , and the heretics proceeded from one 
“step to another lo the last act of violence : their 
“ next' attack would be against the person of the 
“Emperor. What liad hitherto been suffered was 
“ only a just punishment for (lie lenity with which 
“they had been treated; their present rebellion 
“.was a divine work to fulfil the measure of 
“ their crimes , and exhaust fhe patience of their 
“rulers. Such an enemy was to be treated with 
“only in arms. Peace was to be established 
“only by the total abolition of llieir dangerous 
“privileges; — it was in the ruin of this sect lliat 
“ the Catholics were to look for security. The 
“event of the war was truly doubtful, but iu- 
“ evitable ruin was the consequence of not engag- 
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“ing in it. The forfeiture of the rebel estates 
“would defray the expenses, and the example of 
“ executions would effectually terrify the other 
“states.” 

Against such measures it was just that the 
Protestants of Bohemia should take up arms. The 
insurrection was immediately directed , nut against 
the Emperor himself, who remained inactive, but 
against his presumptive heir. To exclude this 
prince from the throne of Bohemia its inhabitants 
took up arms even under Matthias ; so long, how- 
ever, as this Emperor lived they contained them- 
selves within bounds. 

But having once begun the insurrection, the 
Emperor could not, consistently with his dignity, 
sue for peace. Spain offered subsidies, and pro- 
mised t(y support him with troops from Italy and 
the Netherlands; Count Bucquoi, a native of 
Flanders, was appointed generalissimo of the Im- 
perial troops, because no native could be trus- 
ted 5 ami Dampierre, another foreigner, command- 
ed under him. Before Ibis army was put in mo- 
tion the Emperor justilied h s conduct by a mani- 
festo. In this he assured the Bohemians “ ho 
“ had never formed any design against their liber- 
“ ties ; that he held sacred the letter of majesty, 
“and that their insurrection alone forced him to 
“extremities; that he would di-band his army so 
“soon as the Bohemians laid down their arms. " 
This moderate declaration failed in its purpose, 
because the chief insurgents concealed from their 
followers (he Emperor's good intentions. Instead 
of this , the pulpits and public prints resounded 
with vague rumours and fears of a renewal of 
the scene of St. Bartholomew’s night, which ex- 
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isted only in their own imaginations. Ali Bohe- 
mia, except three towns , Budweiss, Krunimau, 
and Pilseu , were concerned in the insurrection.- 
* These three towns , chiefly composed of Catholics, 
had alone the courage to hold out for the Empe- 
ror , who promised them succour: but to leave 
places of such importance in the enemies bands, 
by which the kingdom was at all limes left open, 
was a danger too great to escape the vigilance- 
of Count Thurn; he appeared suddenly before Bud- 
weiss and Krummau , and expected to force them, 
by terror to surrender: Krummau yielded but 
Budweiss obstinately resisted his attacks. 

The Empmor now began to display activity 
and resolution in his operations. Uucquoi aiid 
Uampierre , at the head of two armies, fell into 
Bohemia, which they treated as an enemy’s coun- * 
try ; hut the Imperial generals found the road to 
Prague was attended with more difficulties than 
they expected; every pass and position they were 
obliged to gain by force, and the resistance was 
increased by the outrages of thei/ troops , con- 
sisting principally of Walloons and Hungarians, 
which converted their friends into enemies. But 
w r hile bis troops entered Bohemia , the Emperor 
was still inclined to pacific measures. The rebels 
were excited by new hopes. The states of Mo- 
ravia espoused their cause; and in the person of 
Count Mansfeld there arose among them a pro- 
tector equally intrepid and unexpected. 

The leaders of the Evangelic Union had beheld 
the commotions of the Bohemians with silence, 
but not with inactivity : both had to contend in 
the same cause, and against (lie same enemy ; 
(heir fate was united with that of the Bohemians, 
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ami llte cause of Unit people was represented as . ' 
that of all (he German Protestants. True to this 
principle, the rebels were encouraged in their • 
presumption, and a fortunate circumstance enabled 
them to fulfil their hopes. 

Peter Ernest Count Mansfeld , the son of an ! 
Austrian officer of merit , who had served with 
distinction in the Spanish army in Flanders, was 
the instrument of terror to the Austrian power 
in Germany. lie had served his first campaigns 
under the Archduke Leopold, in Juliers and in 
Alsace, against the Protestant religion : but, gra- 
dually gained by the principles of this doctrine, 
or the anarchy which it seemed to encourage, 
he deserted a general who did not reward him 
according to his services , and attached himself * 
with zeal to the Protestant faith. He was fa- 
voured by a war which the Duke of Savoy, an 
ally of the Union , was desirous of commencing 
with Spain. An army of four thousand men was 
raised at the expense of this Duke, to assist the 
members of the Union in Germany. Nothing could 
be more agreeable to the Bohemians than to be 
assisted by troops supported at foreign expense. 
Mansfeld received orders to lead this army into 
Bohemia , and a manifesto previously issued con- 
cealed their destination. 

Mansfeld now appeared in Bohemia, and by tak- 
ing possession of Pilsen , a town formidable by 
its strength, and in the Emperor’s interest, firmly- 
established himself in that kingdom. The courage 
of the rebels was increased by succours they re- 
ceived from Saxony. Between these and the Im- 
perial troops there were some skirmishes , which 
were a prelude to a more serious war To check 
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the vivacity of these operations, the interposition 
of Saxony was offered to the Emperor : hut before 
this negotiation couid be brought to a conclusion 
he died. 

What had Matthias now done to fulfil what 
the expectations of the world , and the ruin of 
his predecessor, required of him? Was it worth 
the pains to obtain ftodolph’s throne with so much 
trouble, and leave it with so little renown? So 
long as Matthias was sovereign, he was obliged 
to make sacrifices to the necessities which had 
originally been the cause of his promotion. To 
enjoy the regal dignity some years sooner, he 
had sacrificed the independence of his throne; his 
immediate, followers were confined to the authori- 
ty which was left him by the states. Sickly 
ami childless, he beheld a successor who impa- 
tiently anticipated the consequences. 

With Matthias the Austrian line was in a 
manner extinct; for of all the sons of Maximi-' 
lian , there lived only one , weak and childless, 
Archduke Albert, in the Netherlands, who had 
* yielded his right of inheritance to the line of 
Gratz. Even the Court of Spain had privately 
resigned all its claims to the Austrian territories 
in favour of the Archduke Ferdinand of Sfyria, 
by which the race of Ilahshurg were to receive 
new strength in Germany , and the influence and 
power of Austria a renewal. 

Ferdinand was t lie son of the younger brother 
of Maximilian II. Archduke of Carniola , Styria, 
and Carinthia , and a princess of Bavaria. Hav- 
. Ing lost his father at twelve years of age, his 
mother delivered him to her brother William, 
Duke of Bavaria, who had him educated at the 
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academy of Ingold.sta jt , .umler (he Jesuits The 
principles which he here , imbibed from the con? 
versation of a prince who had abdicated his go- 
vernment from motives of devotion , may be easi- 
ly conceived. Oh the one side he was shown 
the detestation in which Maximilian held the new * 
doctrines, and the confusion Which reigned among 
the Protestants ; on the other side he was pro- 
mised the affection of the Bavarians , and the ' 
zealous support of its princes in the extirpation 
of heresy. To the choice of either he must re- 
solve himself. 

Formed in this school to be a champion of the 
faith , and an instrument of the church , he left 
Bavaria alter five years residence there , to take • 
upon himself the administration of his hereditary, 
dominions. The- states of Caroiola , Styria, and 
Carinthia, who required him to confirm the tole- 
ration of their religion before they did homage, 
received for answer, that the former was wholly 
unconnected with the latter ; (he oath of allegiance 
.was unconditionally demanded, and gctuail) tak- 
en. Several years, however, elapsed before he 
began to execute the schemes which he had form- 
ed at Ingoldstadt ; he first had the precaution 
to offer up his devotions at (he shrine of the Vir- 
gin Mary, at Loretto, and to ohlain at Rome the 
benediction of Pope Clement Vllf. 

To expel the Protestants from a country where 
they formed the more numerous body, and where 
they were formerly tolerated by an edict of Fer- 
dinand’s father, must appear a tyrannical act ; and 
so solemn a grant of toleration could not be re- 
pealed without danger: but this pupil of the Jesuits 
was to be deterred by no difficulties. The example 
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of oilier states, "both Catholic amt Protestant, who 
pxerrised the right of making converts in their 
territories, anti the manner in .which the states 
of Styria abused the privilege of toleration , must 
justify this violent action. The rules of prudence 
and good sense, though even sanctioned by law, 
were disregarded. -In prosecuting this unjust under- 
taking , it must be confessed that Ferdinand dis- 
played an extraordinary courage and firmness ; 
without having recourse to severe or cruel measur- 
es, he suppressed (lie Protestants in one city after 
another ; and in a few years, to the astonishment 
of all Germany , brought his schemes to a con- 
clusion. - • 

But while admired by the Catholics as their 
champion and hero, the Protestants began to com- 
bine against him as their most formidable enemy* 
Matthias had met with little opposition front the 
states 0 / Austria , and had received the crown of 
Bohemia under no very considerable restrictions ; 
their attention whs excited when they found the 
evil consequences of his measures as Emperor • 
and a number of projects in his hand-writing, 
which displayed no good will towards them, raised 
their consternation to the utmost: they were chiefly 
alarmed at a secret family compact with Spain, 
in which the Emperor had bequeathed to that crown, 
in default of male issue, the kingdom of Bohemia, 
without consulting the nation or regarding its elec- 
tive rights. The numerous enemies which this 
prince had made himself by his reforms in Sty rift 
among the Protestants , were of the worst con- 
sequence to him in Bohemia; and several Styrians 
who had emigrated to this latter country were 
particularly active in exciting the flames of revolt. 
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Thus ill affected did Ferdinand tind the Bohemian 
people on his accession. 

So had an understanding between the people and 
the candidate for the throne, would have raised a 
storm in the most peaceable succession, but much 
more at this period; when the nation had resumed 
their dignity and asserted (heir native rights, and 
encouraged by their internal union and hy promises 
of foreign assistance, they assured themselves of 
success. Disregarding Ferdinand’s claims, they 
declared their throne vacant, and themselves fully 
released from their former election. No way of 
negotiation was left; and if Ferdinand was to pos- 
sess the crown of Bohemia, it must be either at 
the expense of all (he power which alone renders 
a crown acceptable, or he must conquer that king-' 
deni by force of arms. 

But means of conquest were not easily found in 
his convulsed dominions. Silesia had joined in the 
insurrection of Bohemia, and Moravia was prepar- 
ed to follow its example ; a strong opposition 
prevailed in Upper and Lower Austria, whose sta- 
tes declined doing homage; Hungary was threaten- 
ed with an irruption by Bethlen Gabor , Prince 
of Transilvania ; secret preparations among the 
Turks filled the eastern provinces with constern- 
ation. To crown these misfortunes , the Protes- 
tants bad made an insurrection in his hereditary 
dominions. In these the Protestants formed the 
more numerous body , and they chiefly possessed 
the revenues by which Ferdinand was to carry 
«>n the war: the neutral became irresolute, the 
faithful subjects were discouraged , and resolution 
adhered only to the turbulent; one half of Germany 
encouraged the rebels, the other calmly awaited 
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tho event: Spanish aid was distant; thu present' 
moment menaced him' with ruin , and he was 
threatened with the vengeance oT injured freedom 
in the height of its success.' , 

Pressed by necessity, he now made offers of 
peace to the Bohemians, which they rejected with 
disdain. Count Thurn , at the head of an army, 
entered Moravia to bring the resolutions of this 
country, which alone still seemed to waver, to a 
decision. The apuparance of an enemy was to 
the Moravian Protestants the signal of rebellion ; 
Bruenn was taken,, the whole country jielded, 
and both government and religion were changed 
throughout the province. The. insurrection made 
rapid strides in Upper Austria, where a powerful 
party favoured it. ,, There was to be in future 
„no distinction between religions; both should be ' 
,,on an equal footing: a foreign force was raising 
„to oppress the Bohemians : they would he 

„avenged , and pursue the enemies of liberty to 
,,the utmost limits of the earth." Such was the 
tone held out; not an arm was raised in the 
Archduke’s defence, and the rebels at length en- 
camped before Vienna , in order to besiege (heir 
sovereign. “ 

Ferdinand had sent his children from Gratz, 
where they were no longer safe , to Tirol ; he 
himself awaited tho insurgents in Iris capital. A 
handful of troops was ail ho could oppose to the 
enraged multitude, neither could any dependence - 
be placed in these, being In want of pay, and even 
of bread. Vienna could not be expected to sustain 
a long siege; (he Protestants formed the strongest 
parly in the town, and were ready to join the 
Bohemians ; those of the country had begun to 
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assemble troops. The people already thought they 
saw the Emperor shut up in a monastery , his 
territories divided > and his children become Pro- 
testants, Betrayed by private , and surroanded 
by open enemies, he hourly saw a more dangerous 
abyss before him. The Bohemians fired upon the 
Imperial palace , which was forcibly entered by 
sixteen Austrian Barons, who endeavoured to ex- 
tort the Emperor’s consent to a confederacy with 
the rebels of Bohemia. One of-these proceeded so 
far as to seize him by the button of his waist- 
coat, and asked, Ferdinand, wilt thou sign it ? “ 

Who could be censured for-yielding under such 
desperate circumstances? But Fefdinand reflected 
on ills' dignity. No alternative remained for him 
but fight or deceit ; to the one he was advised 
by men of sense , ^o the other by priests. By 
abandoning Vienna, it fell into the hands of his 
enemies; Austria was lost, and with it the Im- 
perial throne; Ferdinand would -not leave his 
capital , and yet scorned to listen to aiy accom- 
modation .It must be confessed that his conduct 
upon this occasion did honour to the Jesuits, who 
inspired him with such sentiments in bis youth. 

The ^rchduke was engaged in an altercation with 
the deputed. Barons when the trumpets sounded on 
a sudden in the palace-yard ; the consternation was 
universal, a dreadful report overspread the palace, 
the deputies fled one after the other, and many 
of the nobility were seen taking refuge in Thurn’s 
camp. . This important change was effected by a 
regiment of Dampierre’s cuirassiers, who entered 
the city to defend the person of the Archduke ; 
they were soon followed by infantry; and by many 
Catholic citizens encouraged by this reinforcement ; 
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even ihe students armed themselves. To a report 
which spread beyond Bohemia he owed his safely ; ' 
the Flemisch general. Bucquoi, had totally defeated 
Count Mansfeld at Budweiss, and w r as proceeding 
against Prague. The Bohemians now speedily 
broke up their camp, to save their capital. 

The passes of which the enemy had taken pos- 
session, to prevent Ferdinand from proceeding to 
his coronation at Frankfort, were now abandoned, 
’ihe possession of the Imperial throne was never 
of so much consequence to the King of Hungary 
as at present, when the title of Kmperor added 
dignity to his person, seemed to justify his cause, 
and to promise him succour from the Empire. But 
the same cabal which opposed him in his hereditary 
dominions, also pursued him in canvassing for the . 
Imperial authorit> ; it was resolved that no Aus- 
trian prince should mount the Emperor's throne, 
at least Ferdinand, (lie determined enemy of the 
Protestant religion, the slave of Spain, and of the 
Jesuits. % To prevent this, even during the life of 
Matthias , the Imperial throne had been offered to 
(lie Duke of Bavaria, and on his declining it to 
the Duke of Savoy. As the conditions could not be 
so readily settled with the latter, it was resolved - 
to delay his election until some decisive blow was 
struck in Bohemia or Austria, which would an- 
nihilate all the hopes of Ferdinand, and incapaci- 
tate him for this dignity. The members of the 
Union made great efforts to attach Saxony, which 
was in the Austrian interest, to themselves, and 
to represent to this court the dangers with which 
the Emperor's principles and his Spanish alliance 
threatened both the Protestant religion and the 
constitution of the Empire. By promoting the ac- 
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cession of Ferdinand to Hie Imperial throne, they 
said lie espoused that prince's private quarrel, and 
drew on himself the indignation of Bohemia. But 
notwithstanding all opposition, the election of Fer- 
dinand was resolved, as lawful King of Bohemia, 
and his vote in the College of Electors declared 
valid , notwithstanding Ihe opposition of the Bo- 
hemians. He was master of (he three ecclesiasti- 
cal voices, and even Saxony favoured him; Bran- 
denburg did not oppose him , and by a plurality 
of voices he was elected Emperor in 1619. The 
most uncertain of all his crowns he at length 
obtained , but only to lose it in a few days after 
he had thought it the best secured of all his pos- 
sessions. While crowned Emperor at Frankfort, 
in Prague he abdicated the Bohemian throne. 

Almost all his German dominions now entered 
into a formidable confederacy with Ihe Bohemians, 
whose violence exceeded all reasonable bounds. 
On the i7th of August 1619, a general diet for- 
mally declared the Emperor an enemy to the Bo- 
hemian religion and liberty , by his pernicious 
counsels to the late King, his fournishing troops 
to invade them, introducing foreigners to ravage 
the country; and by his late contempt of the 
national independence in entering into a secret 
compact with Spain, to have forfeited all title to 
the crown,; and proceeded to a new election. As 
this revolution was made by Protestants, the 
choice of a sovereign could not fall upon Catholic 
princes though, to save appearance , and diminish 
if possible, the number of their enemies, Bavaria 
and Savoy had some votes in iheir favour. But 
the violent animosities which divided the Calvinists 
and Lutherans, rendered the election, even of a 
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Protestant' king . for a considerable time difficult, 
until at length the activity ami address of the, 
Calvinists prevailed over their Lutheran antagonists.. 

Among the princes who had any pretensions 
to this dignity, the Elector Palatine, Frederic V. - 
had the greatest claim to the confidence and grati- 
tude of the Bohemians; ,and there was no other 
under whose administration individual interests 
could so effectually promote themselves. Frederic 
V. possessed a lively disposition, uncommon .good- 
ness of heart', and great munificence; he was at 
tiie head of the Union in Germany, t lie leaders 
of which were at his disposal; a near relative to 
the Elector of Bavaria, against whose dangerous 
neighbourhood he might possibly secure the country, 
and a son-in-law to the King of Great Britain, 
who could powerfully support him. All these ad- 
vantages were seized by the Calvinists, and Fre- 
deric V. \Pas elected and solemnly invested with 
the crown of Bohemia. 

The proceedings of the diet of Prague were 
premeditated, and Frederic had been too active to 
receive their offers with surprise; nevertheless the 
immediate weight of a crown iutimidated him, 
and the double extent , of his elevation and his 
misdemeanour shook his pusillanimity. 

After the usual example of weak souls, he 
was wiHing to learn the opinions of foreign pow- 
ers on this attempt; yet still he yielded to his 
passions. Saxony and Bavaria, tfbick he consult- 
ed together with all his brother electors, warn- 
ed him against the danger to which he exposed 
himself; even bis father-in-law , King James of 
England, rather chose to have him deprived of a 
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crown . than to offend the sacred majesty of kina's 
by so had an example. 

But prudential considerations were of little 
weight against passion and a sense of honour. 
After rejecting a race which had governed them 
for two Centuries, a powerful nation had placed 
him at their head ; confident in his resolution, 
they, had chosen him as their leader in the dan- 
gerous career of fame and liberty; the adherents, 
of an oppressed religion expected from him favour 
and protection. Could he in such circumstances 
betray apprehension, and abandon the cause both 
of religion and freedom? This nation displayed to 
him their strength , and the weakness of their 
enemies; two-thirds of its force armed against 
Austria, and a formidable confederacy appeared 
ready in Transilvania to employ its remaining 
strength. Were not these prospects calculated to 
excite his ambitious views, and such hopes to 
inspire him with resolution? 

A few moments of reflection would , however, 
have sufficed to instruct him in (he greatness of 
his attempt and the smallness of its reward ; but 
encouragement inflamed his ambition , and the 
consequences did not appear to his prudence. It 
was his misfortune, that- this most intimate friends 
only excited his passions; the aggrandizement of 
their sovereign’s power gave his Palaline ser- 
vants a wide field for extortion; the triumph of 
his church inflamed every Calvinist with enthu- 
siasm. It was also natural that so weak a mind 
should \ield to the flattery of his counsellors , who 
constantly magnified his authority and lessened 
that of his enemy; the exhortations of his chap- 
lains persuaded him that the impulse of their fa. 
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natical zeal proceeded immediately from heaven j 
astrological reveries filled him with chimerical 
hopes , and he was even seduced from the rules 
of prudence by the invincible force of love. “You 
have espoused the daughter of a king,” said his 
Electress to him , “.and yet scruple to accept a 
“throne which is unanimously .offered to you ; for 
“ my part, I would rather eat plain -bread at a royal, 
//than feast sumptuously at an electoral table 
Frederic accepted the croM’n of Bohemia ; his 
coronation was celebrated at Prague with unex- 
ampled pomp, and the nation displayed all its 
riches to honour its own work. Silesia and Mo- 
ravia followed the example of Bohemia, and yield- 
ed homage to the new king. The Reformation 
overspread the country , the rejoicings were 
boundless, and their respect for their new sove- 
reign approached nearly to adoration. Denmark 
and Sweden , Holland and Venice , with several 
German states, acknowledged him as legifimate 
sovereign, and Frederic prepared to maintain his 
new crown. ^i|'^pnwln 

His greatest expectations were placed on Beth- 
len Gabor , Prince of Transilvania. This formi- 
dable enemy of Austria and of the Catholic re- 
ligion, not satisfied with having wrested his prin- 
cipality, by the aid of the Turks, from its law- 
ful prince, Gabriel Bathori, embraced -this oppor- 
tunity with eagerness to aggrandize himself at 
the expense of the Einperor , who refused to ac- 
knowledge him as sovereign of Transilvanja. An 

f ' *'• 

. These were the sentiments which she imbibed at the 
court of her father, James I.j sentiments he. could inspire, . 
but would not support her in; and he shamefully abandoned 
be l to her fate. Trans. ■ .< 
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attack upon Hungary and Austria was concerted 
with the Bohemian rebels, when both armies were 
to have marched to the capital. In the mean 
time Gabor concealed the true motive of his war- 
like preparations under the mask of friendship ; 
and artfully promised the Emperor, under the 
appearance of assisting them , to lead the Bohe- 
mians into a snare, and deliver up their leaders 
alive to him. 

On a sudden tlie enemy entered I'pper Hun- 
gary , preceded by terror and followed by devas- 
tation; every thing welded before him, and he 
even received the crown of Hungary at Presburg. 
The Emperor's brother , governor of Vienna, tremb- 
led for the safety of that capital , without delay 
lie called General Bucquoi to his assistance. The 
absence of (he Imperialists brought the Bohemian 
army a second time before Vienna ; reinforced by 
12,000 Transilvanians, and soon after joined by 
(he victorious troops of Belhlen Gabor, it 
threatened Vienna anew. The country was laid 
waste to the gates of that <yty, the navigation of 
(he Danube closed, supplies cut o(T, and the terrors 
of a famine wfere soon felt. Ferdinand, whom 
the impending danger had hastened hark to his 
capital , saw himself a second time at the brink 
of destruction; a scarcity of provisions, and the 
inclemency of the weather, at length compelled 
the Bohemians to disperse. A check in Hungary 
recalled Bethlen Gabor, and fortune saved the 
Emperor a second time. 

In a shoit period the scene was changed; Fer- 
dinand improved by an active prudence the situa- 
tion of his affairs; while Frederic, by indolence 
and impolitic measures , destroyed his own Thp 
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states of Lower Austria were , by a confirmation 
of tlwir privileges , induced to relurn to tlu-ir 
allegiance: such as refused were outlawed, and 
declared guilty of high treason. By degrees the 
Emperor obtained a firm fooling in his hereditary 
dominions, and then neglected no effort to procure 
foreign assistance; he had already, at the coro- 
nation at Frankfort , received the verbal assur- 
ance of the ecclesiastical electors, and that of 
Maximilian Duke of Bavaria, at Munich, to es- 
pouse his cause. The fate of Ferdinand and of 
Frederic depended upon the share which the Lea- 
gue and the Union would take in this war. It 
appeared to be the interest of ail the Protestants 
in Germany to support the Bohemian King; the 
Catholics were equally interested in maintaining 
the Emperor’s authority from ruin: by prevailing 
in Bohemia, the Protestants would inspire, all the 
ecclesiastical princes in Germany with terror ; by 
their defeat, the Emperor would be enabled to 
dictate to the Protestant powers of the Empire. 
Ferdinand, therefore, put the League, and Frederic 
the Union, i» motion. The near alliance and per- 
sonal attachment which the Duke of Bavaria bore 
the Emperor, his brother in law, with whom he 
was educated at Ingolstadt; zeal for the Catholic 
church, which was apparently in danger; the in- 
sinuations of the Jesuits, joined to the suspicious 
proceedings of the Union, induced the former, to- 
gether with all the princes of the League, to espouse 
the Emperor's quarrel. 

After having regulated the future grant of sup- 
plies for carrying on the war, and the indemni- 
fication of all losses, Maximilian assumed the un- 
limited command of the army ol the League, which 
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was put in motion to assist the Emperor against 
the rebels of Bohemia. 

The leaders of the Union, instead of endeavour- 
ing to prevent the League from uniting with the 
Emperor, on the contrary promoted it. If they 
-could bring the League to take part in the war 
of Bohemia, it was but just they should follow 
the example; without the open hostility of the 
Catholics against the Union, the Protestants could 
expect to form no effectual confederacy. They 
chose the important conjuncture of the Bohemian 
league to demand redress frum the Catholics for 
the grievances under which they had laboured, 
and an entire toleration of their religion. These 
demands, made in a decisive tone, were levelled 
against the Duke of Bavaria , who was at the 
head of the Catholics , and they required an im- 
mediate and decisive answer. Whether Maximilian 
declared for or against them, (heir point was gained ; 
his concession deprived the Caiholics of (heir most 
powerful supporfer, his refusal armed the entire 
Protestant parly, and rendered inevitable a war 
by which they hoped to attain their ends. Maxi- 
milian, firmly attached to the opposite parly, took 
their demands as a formal declaration of war, 
and hastened hostilities. While Bavaria and the 
Catholics were now in arms for the Emperor, ap- 
plications were made to Spain for subsidies ; the 
difficulties which were caused in this negotiation 
by the indolence of the Spanish ministry, were 
fortunately surmounted by the Imperial ambassador - 
at Madrid, Count Khevenhueller. Besides a supply 
of a million of florins , which were obtained gra- 
dually from that Court, it was resolved at the same 
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time to attack the Lower Palatinate from the 

Spanish Netherlands. 

While they endeavoured to draw into the League 
all the Catholic powers, the -Protestants laboured 
with equal zeal to augment their confederacy. 
The Elector of Saxony and several other Protestant, 
states imagined it was the intention of the League 
to depiive them of the secularized chapters. The 
former was, however, pacified by a written assur- 
ance from Austria to the contrary, and he was 
'already inclined towards the latter cause, from 
his private jealousy of the Palatine Elector, the 
exhortations of his chaplain, who was in the pay 
of Austria, and the mortification of not being s< t 
up a candidate for the cro.wn of Bohemia,. The 
fanaticism of the Lutherans could never forgive 
so many extensive territories for having embraced 
Calvinism, and substituted the Helvetian Antichrist 
for the Roman. 

While. Ferdinand made every effort to ameli- 
orate his condition , Frederic acted in (he very- 
opposite manner. By his close connexion with 
the prince of Tran*ilvania , the avowed ally of 
the Turks, he afforded a cause of jealousy to weak 
minds; and he was accused of gratifying his am- 
bition at the expense of Christendom, and arming 
the Turks against Germany. His blind zeal for 
Calvinism was disagreeable to the Lutherans in 
Bohemia , while bis destruction of their images 
incensed the Papists of tiiat kingdom against him ; 
new imposts lost him the affection of the people; 
(he disappointed ambition of tbe Bohemian nobles 
abated their zeal in his cause, and the want of 
foreign aid rendered them more circumspect. In- 
stead of devoting bis time to the administration. 




Frederic destined it to his amusements; instead of 
augmenting his treasure by a prudent economy, 
lie lavished his revenues in theatrical pomp and 
ill-directed largesses; his new dignity inspired him 
with a careless levity, and in the intoxication of 
success he neglected to secure the possession of 
his crown.- 

So much were men disappointed in their ex- 
pectations of him, and so much did he deceive 
himself \^th the hope of foreign assistance! Most 
of the mehibers of the Union w r ere diverted from 
its original intent by the occurrences in Bohemia; 
others were overawed by the Emperor. Ferdinand 
had gained over Saxony and Hesse-DaMnstadt to 
his party: Lo.wer Austria, whence the greatest 
diversion was expected, submitted to the Emperor; 
Bethlen Gabor concluded a truce with him ; the 
Court of Vienna, by means of embassies, succeeded 
in prevailing on the Danes to remain inactive, 
and Sweden was occupied by a war in Poland. 
The Dutch republic with difficulty supported itself 
against the Spanish arms ; Venice and Savoy remain- 
ed inactive; King James of England was over- 
reached by the artifice of Spain. Friends and 
hopes vanished, the one after the other. So rapid 
was the alteration in the space of a few months 1 

Meanwhile the leaders of the Union assembled 
their army, and those of the League followed their 
example. The troops of the latter were at Donau- 
wertli, under the orders of the Duke of Bavaria; 
those of the Union at Ulm , under the Margrave 
of Anspacli. The decisive moment appeared at 
length to have arrived when the divisions of the 
Empire would he terminated by a decisive battle, 
and the future condition of both religions irrevo- 
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cably settled ; the expectations of all parties were 
raised to the utmost. How much were men asto- 
nished when the news of peace arrived, and both 
armies disbanded without striking a blow! 

The mediation of France .effected this peace, 
which was equally acceptable to both parlies. 
The French ministry, no longer directed by a Henry 
the Great, whose maxims were not , perhaps , a- 
dapted to the present condition of that monarchy, 
now' feared the increasing pow'er of Austria much 
less than that of the Calvinists, if the Elector 
Palatine remained on -the throne of Bohemia. Eng- 
land being engaged in a dangerous contest with 
its ow'n Calvinist subjects, it had no nearer view 
than the suppression of the Protestants in Bohemia, 
before the ilugonots should follow the example of 
that party. To facilitate the conquest of Bohemia 
to Ferdinand, it had interposed its mediation, and 
obtained an unexpected treaty, the* chief ariide of 
which was, “That (he Cnion should renounce all 
“interference in the transactions of Bohemia, and 
“confine the aid which they were to afford Fre- 
“ deric V. to his Palatine territories. 44 The Duke 
of Bavaria's firmness, and their apprehensions of 
an army of Spaniards , which was on its march 
from the Netherlands , prevailed upon the leaders 
of the (^nion to conclude this shameful treaty. 

The Emperor was now' at liberty to employ the 
Whole force of Bavaria and of the League against 
the Bohemians, who, by the pacification of Clm, 
were abandoned to their fate. By a rapid move- 
ment , and before intelligence of this treaty could 
arrive there, the Duke of Bavaria appeared in 
Lower Austria, where the slates, astonished, and 
prepared for' no enemy , purchased the Emperor's 
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favour by an immediate ami unlimited submission. 
Here lie railed t lie troops of the Low Countries, 
under Count Bucquoi, to his assistance; and this 
united Imperial-Bavarian army, 50,000 men strong, 
immediately foil into Bohemia. They drove before 
them all the Bohemian parties which were spread 
over Lower Austria aud Moravia; every town 
that attempted resistance was taken by storm; and 
the rest , from fear of chatisement , voluntarily 
submitted. The Duke’s progress was uninterrupted; 
the Bohemian army, commanded by the brave 
Prince Christian of Anhalt, retired to the neigh- 
bourhood of Prague, where the Duke of Bavaria 
gave Ihein battle. 

The bad condition in which he expected to find 
the army of the rebels, justified this rapidity in the 
Duke’s motions, and assured, him the victory. Fre- 
deric had not assembled 30,000 men ; the Prince 
of Anhalt brought 8000, and Be blen Gabor 10,000 
men to his assistance. An irruption of the Elec- 
tor of Saxony into Lusalia had deprived him of 
the succour which he expected from that country 
and from Silesia, to enable him to subdue Austria; 
Bethlen Gabor, his most powerful ally, remained 
tranquil, the Unlurt having betrayed him to the 
Emperor. Frederic had nothing remaining but Bo- 
hemia, ami this kingdom wanted fidelity, union, 
and courage; the Bohemian rebels vvere offended 
at being subjected to German generals, and Count 
Mansfeld remained in Pilsen , at a distance from 
the camp , to avoid the mortification of serving 
under Anhalt and Ilohenloh. The soldiers, in want 
of necessaries, lost couruge, and loud complaints 
were made by the inhabitants of their want of 
subordination. It was in vain (hat Frederic mad* 
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his appearance in the camp to inspire the noble* 
by his example. 

The Bohemians began to intrench themselves on 
the White Mountain near Prague, when the united 
Imperial - Bavarian armies attacked them on the 
Bth of November 1620, In the beginning of 
the action some advantages were obtained by 
the Prince of Anhalt’s cavalry , but these were 
soon counterbalanced by the superior numbers of 
the enemy ; the shock of the Bavarians and Wal- 
loons was irresistible , ami the Hungarian horse 
were the first who abandoned the field of battle ; 
their example was followed by the Bohemian in- 
fantry , and tlie Germans were at length drawn 
into universal confusion ; ten cannon, in which. 
consisted all Frederic’s artillery, fell into the ene- 
my’s hands 5 four thousand Bohemians were killed 
upon the spot; only .a few hundred Imperialists, 
and troops of the League fell, in less than an 
hour this decisive battle was ended. * 

Frederic beheld from Prague the defeat of his 
army. Apprehensive of no attack, he had on this 
day ordered an entertainment ; lie was at length 
aroused on beholding the slaughter of his troops. 
He requested a cessation of hostilities for twenty- 

* WitTi this 'battle terminated for ever the liberties of Bohe- 
mia. It is to be remarked, that this people, who had shown 
so early an attachment to civil and religious liberty, are now 
the most slavish in the Emperor’s dominions: so much does 
oppression degrade the mind! Their misfortune was, not to 
hare elected for king a prince of Saxony, instead of the timid 
.Frederic. It is also to be remarked, that this people; so 
stupidly obedient, form at this day the best disciplined and 
the most intrepid soldiers in the Austrian army. Habits of 
obedience to their lords, and veneration for their sovereign, 
supply the place of patriotism: Trans . 
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four hours: eight was ail the Duke of Bavaria 
would grant him. Frederic took advantage of these 
to fly from Prague in- the night, accompanied by 
his queen anti the chiefs of his army ; their de- 
parture was effected in such haste, that the Prince 
of Anhalt forgot his private papers, and Frederic 
his crown. “ I know not what I am,“ said that 
unfortunate prince to those who administered con- 
solation to him: “there are virtues which we are 
“taught by adversity, and it is only from uiis- 
“ fortune that we princes acquire a knowledge of 
“our own characters. “ 

Prague was not yet totally lost without Fre- 
deric’s pusillanimity; Mansfeld’s corps was still at 
Pilsen, and was not engaged in the action; Betli- 
len was enabled to commence hostilities, and draw 
the Emperor’s army to the borders of Hungary; 
the vanquished Bohemians could recover themsel- 
ves ; sickness, hunger, and the inclemency of the 
weather, might defeat the enemy : but these hopes 
were extinguished by the immediate consternation. 

Frederic dreaded the inconstancy of the Bo- 
hemians, who, by the delivery of his person, 
might be tempted to seek the Emperor’s pardon. 

Thurn, and those of his party who were equally 
obnoxious, found it imprudent to await their destiny 
within the walls of Prague. They took refuge in 
Moravia, and soon after in Transilvania. Frederic 
fled to Breslau, where, after remaining a short 
time , he removed to the court of the Elector of 
Brandenburg, and from thence to Holland. 

The battle of Prague had decided the fate of 
Bohemia. Prague surrendered the next day to the 
conquerors, and its example was followed by the. 

remaining towns of the kingdom. The states 
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yielded uneondilionally ; Mura via and Silesia fol- 
lowed their example. The Emperor suffered Ihree 
months to elapse before he took cognisance of 
past events. Many of those who had fled in the 
beginning now appeared in the capital, full of 
confidence in this apparent clemency: but the storm 
suddenly arose; forty-eight of (he principal rebels 
were arrested and tried before an extraordinary 
commission, composed of native Austrians and 
Bohemians ; twenty-seven expired on the scaffold 
an incredible number of the common people were 
executed. The emigrated were cited to appear ; 
and as they did not present themselves, they were 
declared guilty of high treason . condemned to 
death, their estates confiscated, and their names 
affixed to the gallows : the estates of deceased 
rebels were even confiscated: this was, however, 
the more tolerable, because the plunder of one 
individual enriched another. But oppression was 
extended to the whole kingdom, and soon after tu 
the whole Empire, from which both the Protestant 
parties were expelled. Ferdinand tore the letter 
of majesty with his own hand , and burned the 
seal. Seven years after (he battle of Prague every 
indulgence was withdrawn from the Bohemian 
Protestants. But while so severe against their 
religion, he was reserved towards their civil con- 
stitution, and ho magnanimously permitted the Bo- 
hemians to tax themselves. 

The victory of Prague put Ferdinand in pos- 
session of all Iris dominions , and even increased 
his authority beyond that of his predecessors. By 
it his desires were gratified beyond his most sang- 
uine expectations. 

It was now in his power to dismiss his allies. 
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and his army. At all events the war was at an 
end: and, if just and merciful, he would desist 
from oppression. The fate of Germany was now 
in his hands, and (he happiness or misery af many 
million? of people depended upon the measures he 
would follow. Uut the intoxication of success 
never caused more dreadful consequences. 





BOOK II. 


Tub resolution which Ferdinand now embraced 
changed both the direction and the scene of the 
war. From a war in Bohemia, and (he cbalise- 
ment of the rebels, its flames were soon extended 
to Germany, and speedily after to all Europe. It 
may not be improper , at this period , to take a 
view of the state of affairs in the Empire, and in 
the rest of Europe. 

The Catholics and Protestants were so divided 
in Germany , that each party required the closest 
union to maintain itself against the other. If the 
Catholics were the more numerous party , and 
the most favoured by the constitution of’ the 
Empire , the Protestants had the advantage of 
possessing a more compact and populous territory, 
able princes, large armies, flourishing free cities, 
together with the command of the sea , besides, 
at the worst extremity, being secure of a strong 
support in the Catholic countries. Should the Ca- 
tholics arm Spain and Italy in their favour , the 
Protestants could call to their aid the republic* 
of Holland and Venice, the northern powers, and 
the more formidable one of the Turks. Branden- 
burg , Saxony , and the Palatinate opposed three 
Protestant votes to three Catholic electorates, and 
the Character of Emperor was a chek upon the 
electorate of Bohemia , if the Protestants thought 
proper to exert their strength. The power of the 
Union might easily counterbalance that of the 
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League, or, if a war actually broke out, render iU 
issue doubtful. But private dissensions destroyed 
the political union which the Protestant states had 
formed among themselves. The critical moment 
was neglected, because those who had the courage 
to profit by it wanted power, and those who pos- 
sessed ability wanted vigour. 

By the merits of his ancestor Maurice, the ex- 
tent of his territories , and the weight of his in- 
fluence, the Elector of Saxony was naturally re- 
garded as the head of the Protestants in Germany. 
On his influence depended the decision of the vic- 
tory which either party was to obtain: neither 
was John George , the present Elector, insensible 
to the advantages which his present situation might 
obtain. Me openly rejected a neutrality between 
both parties, determined to devote himself entirely 
to one, and either, by declaring for the Emperor, 
to attach that prince to him from motives of gra- 
titude , or by an opposite conduct to intimidate 
him. Governed neither by that religious or roman- 
tic enthusiasm which led so many sovereigns to 
risk both their lives and authority, John George 
wisely adopted prudential maxims of policy. Me 
was accused of betraving the cause of the Pro- 
testants; of having preferred the aggrandizement 
of his own power to the safety of his country ; 
of having exposed all the Protestants of Germany, 
from hatred to the Calvinists; and, by his suspi- 
cious conduct , of having caused them more evil 
-than by his open euemity. But the princes who 
made those complaints were imprudent in not pur- 
suing the politics of this Elector. If thcSaxons deplor- 
ed the cruelties which attended the Emperor's pro- 
gress, if all Germany saw how Ferdinand deceived 
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his allies and violated his promises, if (be Elector 
himself at length perceived it, it was the more 
shameful for the Emperor to abuse the confidence 
placed in him. 

While the Elector of Saxony was restrained 
within bounds by his too great reliance on the 
House of Austria, and his hopes of increasing his 
dominions, the fear of Austria, and the apprehen- 
sions of losing his electorate , retained the weak 
George William of Brandenburg in a disgraceful 
awe. The Elector Palatine had even by his ruin 
preserved himself and his people from the reproach- 
es which were made to both those princes. Rash 
expectations, a vain reliance on his strength, and 
the alluring prospect of a crown, had impelled that 
unfortunate prince to an undertaking to which nei- 
ther his genius nor his power were equal. By 
the division of his territories, and the bad under- 
standing of his servants , the power of the Pala- 
tinate was enfeebled, which, under proper direc- 
tion, might have still rendered the war a long 
time doubtful. 

Even this participation of his territories also 
hurt the princes of Hesse , by the enmity which 
their difference of religion caused between the 
Houses of Cassel and Uarmstadt. The latter ad- 
hered to the confession of Augsburg , and put it- 
self under the Emperor’s protection, who favoured 
it at the expense of the Calvinists of tassel. 
While the adherents of his religion fought for li- 
berty of conscience , George Landgrave of Darni- 
sladt received subsidies from the Emperor. But 
true to the principles of his ancestor , who a 
century before ventured to defend the liberties of 
Germany against the formidable Charles V. Wiliam 
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Landgrave von Hcase-Caasel embraced the cause 
of honour and of danger. Superior to the pusil- 
lanimity which retained so many more powerful 
princes in awe of the Emperor, William was the 
first who dared to join the Swedes , and offered 
to the German princes an example which none 
were inclined to imitate. His resolution was equal- 
led by his perseverance, and supported by the he- 
roism of liis actions. With she boldest resolution 
he bid defiance to an enemy which had already 
triumphed over Magdeburg. 

This Landgrave has fair claims to immortality. 
The day of vengeance must be slowl> awaited by 
the never-to-be-forgotten prince John Frederic. 
But finally did that day arrive. His principles at 
length succeeded , and his heroic spirit was in- 
herited by his grandson. An intrepid race of princes 
came from the Thuringian forests to vindicate 
his injured reputation, and his loss of the electoral 
dignity. The sentence of his enemy could deprive 
him of his dominion, but not of that patriotic spirit 
and romantic courage which a century afterwards 
inspired his grandson. His animosity against the 
race of Habsburg was bequeathed by him to his 
posterity. The duty which they could not fulfil as 
princes they executed as men, and died in a glo- 
rious cause — the bravest champions of liberty. Too 
weak to bring their own armies into the field, 
they showed to those of foreign powers the road 
to victory against their enemies. 

The German liberties, abandoned by the states 
who were most concerned in their preservation, 
were defended by a few princes who were scarce 
interested in the event Power produced indolence ; 
necessity formed heroes. While Saxony, Uraudeu- 
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burg, dev., showed signs of fear, Anhalt, Mansfehl, 
the Princes of Weimar, and others, were seen to 
risk their persons in bloody battles. The Dukes 
of Pomerania, Mecklenburg Luneburg, Wirtem- 
berg, and the free cities of Upper Germany, over- 
awed by the Emperor’s power, avoided the contest, 
and quietly submitted to him. 

Austria , and the Catholic party in Germany, 
possessed , in the person of the Duke of Bavaria, 
a defender equally powerful and prudent. At- 
tentive during the whole course of the war to a 
fixed plan, never divided between his religion and 
his political interests , Maximilian owed to it the 
authority and accession of territory, for which he 
was not indebted to fortune. The oilier Catholic, 
states , principally ecclesiastical princes , too un- 
warlike to resist the fanatical opinions which pre- 
vailed in their territories, were contented to perse-, 
cute in the cabinet and the pulpit those whom 
they durst not oppose in the field. Slaves to Aus- 
tria or Bavaria, they all vanished before (his prince ; 
ami it was only' in the hand of Maximilian that 
their power was of any consequence. 

The formidable monarchy which Charles V. and 
his son had unnaturally united , comprising the 
Netherlands, Milan, both Sicilies, and the extensive 
East and West Indian possessions, began to decline 
under Philipp III. and IV. Exalted by fruitless 
treasure, this power slowly degenerated, when de- 
prived of the radical support of states: — agriculture. 
Its conquests in the West Indies reduced Spain 
to poverty, while the bankers of Antwerp, Venice, 
and Genoa, negotiated with the gold which was 
still buried in the mines of Peru. India depopu- 
lated the Spanish monarchy ; -its treasures had the 
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same consequences in endeavouring Co reconquer 
Holland, in the chimerical plan of changing (lie 
French succession , and in an unfortunate attempt 
upon England.* But the hride of this court had 
survived its power, and its animosity, the dread 
of its enemies. The distrust which the Protes- 
tants entertained of Philipp III. and the reliance 
which the latter placed on Spanish assistance, ex- 
cited among the Catholics the greatest confidence. 
Outward splendour concealed the inward weak- 
ness of this monarchy, and its self-importance was 
sustained by the high lone which it still held. 
Slaves in their palaces, and even strangers upon 
their own throne, the nominal kings of Spain 
prescribed laws for their German relations; and 
it may he doubted whether their support was worth 
the stale of dependanre by which the Emperor 
purchased it. On the other side of (lie Pyrenean 
mo inlains ignorant monks decided the fate of Eu- 
rope. But under every disadvantage, a power must 
si ill be formidable which in extent yielded to 
none in Europe, which sledfaslly persevered in the 
same system of policy, possessed excellent troops 
and consummate generals, and where open force 
could not reach, would not scruple to employ the 
assassin’s dagger, and convert its very ambassadors 
into incendiaries. What it lost in three quarters 
of the globe it now sought to recover to the east- 
ward : and all Europe lay at its mercy, if its 
junction with the hereditary dominions of Austria 
between the Alps and the Adriatic sea could he 
effected. 

This formidable power had introduced itself into 
that country , and its open steps towards aggran- 
* The Spanish Armada. Trims. 
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disement caused the neighbouring sovereigns to 
tremble for (lie safety of their dominions. The 
l'ope himself was in the most dangerous situation, 
having the Spanish viceroy of Naples on one side, 
and (hat of Milan on the other; Venice was sur- 
rounded by Austrian Tyrol and Spanish Milan; 
and Savoy was alarmed at the vicinity of the lat- ' 
ter, and of France. Hence arose the doubtful and 
variable system of politics which (he Italian go* 
vernment pursued since the reign of Charles V. 
The double capacity of the popedom was obliged 
to follow different systems. If the Pope, as suc- 
cessor of St. Peter, found she utmost support in 
the crown of Spain, yet, as a sovereign, lie had 
in this same power the most dangerous neighbour. 

If in the one capacity he was interested in the 
destruction of the Protestant religion, and in be- 
holding Austria triumphant, in the other he must 
rejoice at the successes of the Protestants, which 
deprived a dangerous neighbour of the power of 
doing him injury. The one or the other sentiment 
prevailed, according as the Popes were embarrassed 
by their spiritual or temporal interests; but Rome’s 
policy was generally directed to avert immediate 
danger: and it is generally acknowledged, that 
mankind are more excited in maintaining than 
regaining lost possessions. This explains the mo- 
tive of the Pope’s favouring both the Emperor 
and the Protestant party. How uncommon are 
the features of human history! What would have 
been the fate of the Reformation, and the liberty 
of the German princes, if the Pope, as bishop and 
sovereign, had united both his spiritual and tem- 
poral inleresls? 

France, with its great Henry, had lost its po- 
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litiral weight in the general system of Europe. 

A turbulent minority had destroyed all the good 
effects of the preceding reign. Weak ministers, 
the creatures of intrigue and court favour, squan- 
dered in a few years the treasures which the 
economy of Sully and Henry IV. had collected. 
Scarce able to contain themselves against interior 
factions, they were necessitated to relinquish Eu- 
ropean politics. The same civil commotions which 
raged in Germany also prevailed in France ; and 
Louis XIII. at his majority, found himself engaged 
not only in a war with his Protestant subjects, 
but even with his own mother. The French Pro- 
testants, held in subjection by Henry’s englightened f 
policy, now seized upon the opportunity of taking 
up arms, and, under some resolute leaders, form- 
ed a party, of which they fixed upon the import- 
ant town of Rochelle as the capital. Not posses- 
sing sagacity sufficient to stifle those religious 
dissensions by a toleration at their birth, and not 
sufficiently master of his dominions to carry on a 
war with effect, Louis XIII. soon found himself 
under the humiliating necessity of purchasing the 
submission of the insurgents by money. Though 
led by policy to support the rebels of Bohemia 
against Austria , Henry iV.’s son must behold 
quietly their ruin; sufficiently fortunate in pre- 
venting his own Protestant subjects from forming 
a junction with (hem. A great genius at (he helm 
of state would have 'reduced the Protestants of 
France to obedience while he supported these of 
Germany ; but Henry IV. was no more, and Riche- 
lieu had not yet revived his system of politics. 

While France lost the remains of its former 
glory, the new republic of Holland laid the foun- 
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dation of its future greatness. The enthusiasm by 
which the race of Orange had transformed that 
mercantile people into a nation of heroes, was not 
yet extinguished , and bad enabled them to esta- 
blish their independence, after a bloody u r ar with 
Spain. Mindful of the gratitude they owed to fo- 
reign assistance, these republicans were eager to 
espouse the cause of their confederates in Ger- 
many, with whose independence their own was so 
closely connected. But a republic which fought 
for its own existence, which must still employ the 
greatest efforts to oppose a superior enemy, even 
upon its own territories, could not be expected to 
turn its means of self-defence to the assistance 
of foreign states. 

England also, though united with Scotland, pos- 
sessed, under the feeble administration of James I. 
no longer the same weight which it obtained by 
the great genius of its queen Elizabeth among 
the powers of Europe. . Convinced that the welfare 
of her dominions depended upon the security 
of the Protestants , that sagacious queen ' laid it 
down as a principle to promote every undertaking 
of that party w r hich tended to diminish Che power 
of Austria. Her successor possessed neither the 
courage nor the power, of pursuing her measures. 
While the economical. Elizabeth opened her trea- 
sure to assist the Flemings against Spain, and to 
support Henry IV. against the League , James 
abandoned bis daughter, grandson, and son-in-law, 
to the fury of his enemies. While this prince 
exhausted all his rhetoric to deduce the rights of 
kings from heaven, he degraded his earthly domi- 
nion in the eyes of his subjects. While he preach- 
ed about the absoluteness of kingly power , he 
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reminded tlie people of England of tlieir rights, 
and by an useless expense of treasure abridged 
liis most important prerogative , while he endea- 
voured to subdue his parliament, and suppress the 
voice of liberty. A natural horror of a naked 
sword intimidated him from engaging in the present 
war*; his favourite, Buckingham, also abused his 
weakness , and his own vanity rendered him an 
easy dupe to Spanish arts. While his son-in-law’s 
affairs ivere ruined in Germany, and his grandson’s 
inheritance was alienated, this vain old man amus- 
ed himself with a treaty of marriage which Spain 
and Savoy held out to him. In order to divert 
his attention from the war in Germany, a daugh- 
ter-in-law was offered to him in Madrid , and he 
even encouraged his son in the romantic scheme 
of pajing his personal addresses to the princess. 
Ilis son lost the Spanish bride , as his son-in-law 
had the crown of Bohemia and the Palatinate; and 
death only saved himself the mortification of con- 
cluding his peaceful administration by a war which 
he had not the courage to wage at a distance. 

The civil commotions excited by this prince’s 
incapacity broke out into a furious rebellion under 
the reign of his unfortunate son , and compelled 
the latter, after some inconsiderable efforts, to 
relinquish every share in (he German war, in 
order to oppose (he rage of factions in his own 
kingdom , to which he at last became (he deplor- 
able victim. 

* This was owing to the fright , as is reported, which his 
mother received while pregnant of him, from the assassins of 
hizziu, her favourite. The same fear of n drawn sword is as- 
cribed bjy Plutarch and Poljbius to the Achean general Aralus, 
who, on that account, executed his expeditions in the night- 
time. X’ranx. 
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Two illustrious monarchs , unequal in personal 
merit, but distinguished alike by their power and 
thirst of fame , excited during that period the at- 
tention of the northern part of Europe. Under 
the long and active reign of Christian IV. Den- 
mark became a considerable power. The personal 
accomplishments of this prince, an excellent navy, 
a formidable army, well-regulated finances, and 
prudent alliances, contributed to secure the interior 
prosperity and exterior consequence of that king- 
dom. Sweden had been rescued by Gustavus Vasa 
from vassalage, and by its new organization be- 
came an important power in the European system 
of- politics. The outline which was traced by this 
great prince was brought to a conclusion by his 
still greater descendant, Gustavus Adolphus. 

Both kingdoms, formerly united under one mo- 
narchy, and enfeebled bf this union, were forcibly 
separated by the Reformation; amt this separation 
was the epocha of their prosperity. This unnatur- 
al union was not more disadvantageous, than their 
subsequent alliance was to their mutual advantage. 
On both the Protestant church depended, and they 
were alike interested in preserving the dominion 
of the sea: they were also equally united against 
a common enemy ; but their long division retarded 
their sincere union. The Danish kings would never 
renounce their right to the crown of Sweden, nor 
those of Sweden forget the former tyranny of the 
Danes. The borders of both states, so near each 
other, continually excited their mutual jealousies, 
and the vigilance of their sovereigns; anil their 
inevilable jealousy of trade in the Baltic perpe-. 
tually caused disputes between them. 

Amid the means by which Gustavus Vasa , the 
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legislator of the Swedish monarchy , endeavoured 
to establish its constitution, the refonnation of 
religion was the principal. A fundamental law 
excluded the followers of popery from all places 
in the administration, and forbade the future sove- 
reigns of Sweden from altering the national reli- 
gion ; but Gustavus’s second son and successor, 
John, had already embraced popery, and his son 
Sigismund, also King of Poland, had indulged him- 
self in measures hostile to the reigning religion. 
To this the states made a violent resistance, and, 
headed by Charles Duke of Sudermania, commen- 
ced a civil war between the uncle and nephew. 
Charles took advantage of Sigisinund’s long ab- 
sence in Poland, and the first displeasure of the 
states, to open himself and his posterity a way to 
the throne. His ambition was favoured by the 
imprudent measures of sigismund. A general diet 
undertook to change the right of succession, 
and lay aside that of primogeniture which Gus- 
tavus Vasa had established, and placed the Duke 
of Sudermania on the throne, by which Sigismund 
and llis posterity weie excluded. 

The son of this prince, who reigned under the 
title of Charles IX. was father of the celebrated 
Gustavus Adolphus, whom the adherents of Sigis- 
mund affected (o treat as an usurper. But when 
animosity arises between (he sovereign and his 
people, when the sentiments of the lalter are re- 
spected , a nation, by its unanimous voice, may 
sometimes be permitted to renounce its allegiance 
to one sovereign, and to supply his place by an- 
other more able to govern it. 

Gustavus Adolphus had not as yet attained his 
seventeenth year when he succeeded to tho throne 
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by tbe death of his father: but the early indi- 
cations he gave of genius induced the states to 
abridge the period of his minority. By a victory 
^ over himself he opened a reign of uninterrupted 
splendour. The young Countess of Brahe had 
gained his early affections; and, though the daugh- 
ter of a subject, he seriously determined to share 
with her his throne. But diverted by the present 
circumstances from his attachment, he now devot- 
ed his whole time to the affairs of state, and the 
thirst of glory again took possession of a bosom 
which was not exclusively destined for the hap- 
piness of any one human being. 

Christian IV. king of Denmark , who had as- 
cended the (krone before Gusfavus’s birth , had 
made an inroad into the borders of Sweden , and 
obtained considerable advantages over the father 
of that hero. Gustavus Adolphus hastened to 
conclude this ruinous war , and by prudent sacri- 
fices obtained a peace , in order to turn his arms 
against the Czar of Muscovy. Never to obtain the 
equivocal renown of a conqueror, did he expend, in 
unjust wars, the blood of his people: at the same 
time he never abandoned bis just pretensions. His 
arms were crowned with success against Russia, 
and Sweden was augmented by several extensive 
• provinces upon its eastern frontiers. 

In the mean time Sigisinund King_ of Poland 
retained against tire son the same inveterate ha- 
tred he had against (he father , and used every 
artifice to detach the subjects of Gustavus Adolphus 
from their allegiance, to render his enemies implaca- 
ble, and his allies indifferent. Neither the great qua- 
lities of tiis antagonist, nor the attachment of the 
Swedes to their new king, whom they loved to 
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Adoration, could deter tbat imprudent prince frou* 

the vain hope of reascending the lost throne. 

All Gustavus’s offers of peace he rejected with 
scorn, and the Swedish king saw himself engaged, 
from necessity, in a war which ended in his tak- 
ing possession of all Livonia and Polish Prussia. 

Continually victorious, Gustavus Adolphus was 
ever the first to enter into a pacification. 

This contest between Sweden and Poland took . . 
place in the commencement of the thirty years 
war in Germany, with which it is connected. The 
circumstance of Sigismund’s being a Catholic prince, 
was sufficient to secure him the alliance of Spaiin 
and Austria ; a closer connexion with the Em- 
peror gave him a double claim to that prince’s 
support. The reliance upon this was what pre- 
vailed upon the Polish king to engage in a w r ar 
which terminated so much to liis disadvantage; 
and promises were all that he obtained from the * \ 

courts of Madrid and Vienna. While Sigismund 
lost possession of Livonia, Courland, and Prussia, 
he saw his allies in Germany, by an uninterrupted 
series of victories, make rapid strides to universal 
dominion. It w r as not then surprising if his ani- 
mosity to Sweden kept pace with his losses; the 
warmth with which fie prosecuted his chimerical 
schemes did not permit him to discern the artful 
policy of his enemies, who only wished to occupy 
the Swedish hero at his expense, in order to bring 
the German liberties under their subjection, and 
then fall on the exhausted North as an easy con- 
quest. But an unforeseen circumstance, Gustavus’s 
heroic spirit, confounded this false system of poli- 
tics; an eight years war in Poland, instead of 
diminishing the power of Sweden , only served to 
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bring Gustavus’s military skill to maturity, to form 
bis troops into veterans, and gradually to prepare 
a system of warfare, by which he afterwards per- 
formed such exploits in Germany. 

After this necessary digression upon the situ- 
ation of the European states during that period, 
I shall now resume the thread of my narration. 

Ferdinand had recovered his dominions, but not 
indemnified himself for the expenses which it had 
cost him to reconquer them. Forty millions of 
florins, which the confiscations in Bohemia produ- 
ced, would have sufficed to indemnify the costs of 
himself and his allies ; but that immense sum was 
soon squandered among the Jesuits and his fa- 
vourites. The Duke of Bavaria, to whose vic- 
torious arms Ferdinand was almost entirely indebt- 
ed for the recovery of his dominions , who had 
abandoned a nearer relation to devote himself to 
the service of bis religion and that of Ferdinand, 
bad the fairest claims to that Emperor’s gratitude; 
and in an agreement which he had made with the 
latter before the war, had expressly stipulated the 
reimbursement of his expenses. Ferdinand felt the 
power of this promise, and the weight of the ser- 
vice which w'as rendered him, but was not dis- 
posed to reward them at his own cost; his in- 
tention was to recompense the Duke in a more 
brillant manner. To accomplish this purpose, no 
better plan could be devised than to bestow upon 
him the dominions of the unfortunate Elector l’a- 
latine, who by his revolt had Appeared in some 
measure to merit chatisement in (lie eyes of the 
world. Frederic must therefore be further perse- 
cuted and totally ruined, because Maximilian must 
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bo rewarded, and a new war commenced in order 
to defray the expenses of an old one. 

But a motive of a very different nature con- 4 
firmed this resolution: Ferdinand had hitherto com- 
bated only for existence; but now victorious, he 
remembered his higher duties, und the vow which 
he had made to the blessed Virgin of J.oretto , of ' 
increasing her dominion at the risk of his life 
and crown. With this vow the Oppression of the 
Protestants was inseparably connected; a more 
favourable opportunity for its fulfilment could not 
present itself than the present termination of the . 
Bohemian war ; he possessed the power and an 
appearance of justice in placing the Palatinate in 
Catholic hands; and this conquest was of the 
greatest consequence to the Catholics of Germany. 
While he rewarded !he Duke of Bavaria with the 
spoils of his kinsman , he gratified his meanest 
passions; while he fulfilled his duty, he crushed 
an enemy whom he haled; and he saved liis am- 
bition a severe sacrifice, while he thought himself 
promoting the interests of Heaven. 

The ruin of Frederic was already resolved on * 
in the Emperor’s cabinet long before fortune de- 
clared against him; but it was only after the lat- 
ter event that ho felt the full force of this reso- 
lution, A decree of the Emperor, destitute of all 
the formalities required upon such an occasion, 
declared the Elector Palatine , and three other 
princes who had borne aims for him in Silesia 
and Bohemia, traitors towards the Emperor, disturb- 
ers of the public peace , and deprived them of 
their rights and territories. The execution of this 
sentence, viz. the conquest of Frederic's dominions, 
in order still further to insult the laws of the* 
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Empire, was entrusted to the crown of Spain, as 
sovereign of the circle of Burgundy, the Duke of 
Bavaria , and the members of the League. Had 
the Evangelic Union been worthy of the name 
which it bore, and the cause which it defended, 
the execution of this decree would have met with 
insurmountable obstacles; but a contemptible mili- 
tary force, which was scarcely able to resist the 
Spanish army in the Lower Palatinate, must yield 
before the united force of Austria, Bavaria, and 
the League. The sentence which the diet pro- 
nounced upon the Elector, detached the free cities 
immediately from the confederacy, and (he princes 
soon followed their example. Esteeming themsel- 
ves sufficiently fortunate in saving Iheir dominions, 
they abandoned tbe Elector, their former chief, to 
his fate, renounced the Union, and determined to 
renew it no more. 

Thus did the German princes shamefully desert 
the unfortunate Frederic; and Bohemia, Silesia, 
and Moravia, yielded to the Emperor; while ft 
single man, a child of fortune, whose riches 
consisted in his sword, Ernest Count Mansfeld, 
dared,, in the Bohemian town of Pilsen , to defy 
the whole power of Austria^ Left without as- 
sistance by the Elector , to whose service he had 
devoted himself, and uncertain whether this prince 
wottld be grateful to him for his attachment, he 
defended the town a considerable time against tbe 
Imperial troops, until his garrison having mutinied 
from want of pay, sold it to the enemy. Undis- 
mayed- by this reverse , he soon after established 
depots in the Upper Palatinate, to enlist the troops 
who were disbanded by the members of tbe Union. 
‘An army a f 20,000 men was soon collected under 
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his orders, the more formidable to the country, as 
it subsisted only by plunder. All the neighbour* 

• ’ mg bishoprics trembled for their riches. But Mans* 
feld was forced to retire before the Duke of Ba- 
varia, who, as executor of the decree of the diet, 
entered the Upper Palatinate. After having by a 
fortunate stratagem eluded the Bavarian general 
. , Tilly, he suddenly appeared in the Lower Palatinate, 
and exercised upon the bishoprics of the Rhine the 
severities which he had intended against those of 
Franconia. While the Imperial - Bavarian army 
over-ran Bohemia, a considerable body of troops 
under Ambrosh Spinola , the Spanish general, en- 
tered the Lower Palatinate , though the treaty of 
Uiin permitted the Union to protect this territory. 

But measures were so ill concerted , that one 
place fell after the other into the enemy’s hands 
and the greater part of the country was in pos- 
session of the troops of Spain. The Spanish ge- 
neral Cordova suddenly raised the siege of Fran- 
kenthal when Mansfeld entered the Lower Pala- 
tinate ; but instead of expelling the Spaniards from 
this province, he hastened to cross the Rhine to • 
subsist his- needy troops in Alsace; the dreadful 
devastation which those troops had occasioned in 
the open country, was avoided in the towns, which 
saved themselves by large contributions from plun- 
der. Reinforced liy this expedition, Mansfeld again 
appeared on the Rhine to cover the Lower Pala- 
tinate. 

While such a general existed , Frederic's ruin 
was not irremediable ; now prospects opened them- 
selves to his view, and his misfortunes acquired 
him friends who were neuter in his prosperity., - 
King James of England, who had with indifference 
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beheld his son-in-law lose the Bohemian throne, 
was at length aroused from bis inactivity when 
the victorious enemy proceeded to make attempts 
upon the electoral dignity. He, however, too late 
opened his treasures, and supported Count Mans- 
feld with troops and money in the Lower Pala- 
tinate; his near relation, Christian King of Den- 
mark, was engaged in the quarrel by his means. 
The expiration of the truce between Spain and 
Holland deprived the Emperor of every hope of 
succour from the Netherlands ; the Protestants re- 
ceived very important promises, on the contrary, 
from Transilvania and Hungary. The cessation of 
hostilities between Bethlen Gabor and the Empe- 
ror was no sooner ended , than that implacable 
enemy of Austria ovor-ran Hungary, and caused 
himself to be crowned as king in Presburg ; so 
rapid was his progress; that Bucquoi was obliged 
to abandon Bohemia , in order to defend Hungary 
against Gabor. That consummate general, how- 
ever , fell at the siege of Neuhiiusel , and Dam- 
pierre , his brave companion , had already shared 
the same fate before Presburg. Gabor’s progress 
into the Aostrian territories were irresistible; the 
old Count Thurn , and several other Bohemian 
noblemen of distinction, had joined this formidable 
enemy against the Emperor. Had a vigorous at- . 
tack been made on the side of Germany , while 
Gabor employed the Emperor’s arms in Hungary, 
it might have speedily retrieved Frederic's losses; 
but by a peculiar misfortune, both Gabor and the ; 
Germans always laid down their arms alternately, 
according as the one or the other had uplifted 
them. 

Meantime Frederic had not delayed to join 
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Mansfeld; lie entered in disguise (he Lower Pa- 
latinate , where possession was disputed between 
Mansfeld and tiie Bavarian general Tilly. A ray 
of hope appeared when new allies arose from the 
ruins of the Union. George Frederic, Margrave of 
Baden , had for some time begun to assemble a 
military force, which soon grew into a considerable 
army ; its destination was a secret until it sud- 
denly took the field and joined Count Mansfeld; 
his margraviate he had already resigned to his 
son , in order , if fortune should be unpropi- 
tious , to avert by this stratagem the consequen- 
ces of the Emperor’s indignation. The Duke of 
Wirleruberg also began to augment his army; the 
Palatine was. by these means encouraged to make 
efforts to revive the Union. Tilly was now con- 
strained to consult his own safety, and he called 
with the utmost haste the Spanish general Cordova , 
to his assistance. But while their enemies united, 
Mansfeld separated from the Margrave of Baden, 
and the latter was defeated by the Bavarian ge- 
neral in 1622 at NVimpfen. 

*An adventurer without money, the legitimacy 
of whose birth was even disputed , had shown 
himself the defender of a king, whom his nearest re- 
lations, and even his own father-in-law, abandoned. 

A sovereign left his territories, where he reigned 
in peace, for the uncertain prospect of possessing 
a foreign crown at the hazard of a war; ail un- 
experienced champion, weak in strength, but illus- 
trious by descent , he undertook the defence of a 
cause which he had not courage to prosecute. 
Christian Duke of Brunswic, administrator of Hal- 
berstadt, appeared to have borrowed from Mans- 
feld the idea of maintaining an army of 20,000 men 
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without pay. Excited by youthful impetuosity, 
and eager to obtain reputation at the expense of 
the Catholic clergy, whom he cordially detested, 
and also desirous of plunder, he assembled a con- 
siderable army in Lower Saxony , under the pre- 
text of espousing Frederic’s cause and Germany’s 
freedom. Friend to God and enemy to priesthood, 
was the motto he chose for his standards, and for • 
his coin, composed of church plate; and to this 
he rigidly adhered in his conduct. 

The progress of this banditti was distinguished, 
as usual, by the most terrible devastations. En- 
riched by the spoils of the Lower Saxon and West- 
phalian chapters, they collected force sufficient to 
plunder the bishoprics of (he Upper Rhine; expel- 
led from thence both by friends and enemies, the 
Administrator marched to the town of Hoechst, 
upon the Mayn, which he passed after a murderous 
action with Tilly, who disputed with him the pas- 
sage of that river. With the loss of half his army, 
he reached the- opposite banks, where he collected 
its broken remains , at whose head he joined 
Count Mansfeld. Pursued by Tilly, their united' 
forces threw themselves into Alsace, in order to 
renew their former ravages. While the Elector _ 
Frederic followed as a fugitive the standards of 
an army which still acknowledged him as king, 
and flattered him with that title, his friends were 
busied in ejecting his reconciliation with the Em- 
peror. Ferdinand had not yet deprived these of 
hopes of reinstating Frederic in his dignity as 
Elector Palatine; full of artifice and cutting, he 
pretended to be willing to enter into a negotiation, 
which would damp their ardour in the field and 
prevent extremities. King James of England, ever 
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tlie dupe of Austrian cunning, contributed by his 
ridiculous interference to promote the Emperor’s 
schemes •, above all things , Ferdinand required 
Frederic to lay down his arms if he depended 
upon Ills clemency, and James found this demand 
uncommonly reasonable. At his instigation the 
Elector dismissed his only defenders, Count Mans- 
feld and the Administrator , and awaited in Hol- 
land his destiny from the Emperor’s clemency. 

Mansfeld and Duke Christian were now embar- 
rassed from the want of a new cause of tumuli; 
the defence of the Elector Palatine had set them 
in motion, and his dismissal could not disarm them: 
a M ar was their only M'ish, regardless of the cause 
in M’liich it was waged. After some vain efforts 
of Mansfeld to be taken into the Emperor’s service, 
both of these leaders went to Corrain, uliere the 
irregularities committed by their troops excited ter- 
ror even in the interior of France. Here they 
long remained in a disagreeable state of dependance 
upon a master who hesitated to employ them, 
Until the Dutch, hard pressed by the Spanish ge- 
neral Spinola, offered to take them into pay. After 
a murderous action with the Spaniards at Fleurus, 
where the latter endeavoured to intercept them, 
they made their way into Holland, and compelled 
the Spanish general to raise the siege of Bergen-op- 
y.oom. But even Holland M'as soon weftry of their 
unwelcome guests, and took (he first opportunity 
of declining their services. In l he rich province 
of East Friesland, Mansfeld prepared his troops for 
new enterprises. The Duke of Brunswic, passion- 
ately enamoured of the Elec tress Palatine, whom 
he had known in Holland , and more disposed for 
war than ever, led back his troops to Lower Sax- 
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ony, bearing as a cockade the glove of lhat prin- 
cess in his hat, and on his standards the following . 
motto : “ All for God and you. 11 Neither was either 
as yet destined to conclude his career in this war. 

The Imperial territories were now freed from 
their enemies, the Union dissolved, the Margrave 
of Baden, Manafeld, and the Duke of Brunswic 
beaten out of the field, and the Palatinate overrun 
by the executive troops of the Empire*. Manheim 
and Ileideiberg yielded to the Bavarians, and in 
a short time Frankenthal was in possession of the 
Spaniards. The Elector Palatine shamefully con- 
cealed himself in a corner of Holland, to appease, 
by an abject submission, the Emperor’s vengeance. 
An electoral diet at Ratisbon was at length ap- 
pointed to decide his fate. This resolution had 
long been formed by the Court of Vienna; but it 
had not hitherto found an opportunity of putting 
it in execulion. After the steps already taken 
against this Elector, Ferdinand thought no further 
measures should, be held with him. Security’ was 
only to be obtained by excessive severity. Fre- 
deric must, therefore, reconcile himself to liis los- 
ses; and a prince without dominions or subjects 
could ho longer possess the Electoral dignity. The 
Duke of Bavaria exalted himself upon the ruins 
«f this prined. In proportion as the hatred of the 
Catholics and of Austria increased against the 
Protestants of the Palatinate, the more they were 
indebted to Bavarian zeal. At length, by tbe ces- 
sion of the electorate Palatine to that of Bavaria, 
the Catholic religion acquired a decisive weight 

•In ca«e any one atale of the Empire ia refractory, the 
army of a neighbouring territory ia ordered to execute tho 
sentence of tbc diet. This happened at Liege in 1590. 2 rant. 
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in (he College of Electors, and obtained it a last- 
ing victory in Germany. 

This was sufficient to secure the three eccle- 
siastical electorates; the vote of that of Saxony 
was alone of consideration among the Protestants. 
But could this Elector oppose the Emperor in a 
dispute which involved his title? To a prince 
who had staked his all at the head of the Pro- 
testants of Germany, nothing would be more dear 
than the defence of their cause against popery. 
But the present question was, which religion should 
be victorious, and who should obtain possession 
of the Palatine territories, and, under the pressure 
of opposite duties, to conceal private hatred and 
interests. In his proceedings against the Palatinate 
the opposition which the Emperor met from the 
Elector of Saxony, though naturally at the head 
of the Protestant religion, and of German free- 
dom , was merely a form. If John George after- 
wards opposed him , Ferdinand was the agressor, 
by banishing the Protestant preachers out of Bo- 
hemia. But the rewarding of Bavaria with the 
Palatinate was no longer a matter of surprise, 
when it was known, that for a consideration of 
six millions of dollars, the Emperor ceded Lusatia 
to the Elector of Saxony. 

Thus, in defiance of all the Protestants of Ger- 
many, in opposition to (he constitution of (he Em- 
pire, which by his coronation oath he had sworn 
to maintain, did Ferdinand solemnly invest (he 
Duke of Bavaria, at Ratisbon, with the electorate 
Palatine, reserving, as was said, the legal claims 
which Frederic’s posterity might establish. That 
unfortunate prince now saw himself irretrievably 
ruined , without being so much as heard in his 
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own defence before the tribunal which condemned 
him ; a privilege which the law grants to the mean- 
est subject, even in cases of the most atrocious 
nature. 

This violent action at length opened the eyes 
of the King of England , about the time that his 
son’s marriage with a princess of Spain was broke 
off; and James at length began seriously to espouse 
the cause of bis son-in-law. A revolution in the 
French ministry placed Cardinal Richelieu at the - 
head of affairs , and that deeply decayed kingdom 
soon felt the advantages of his administration. 
The efforts of the Spanish viceroy of Milan to make 
himself master of Veltlino , and obtain a rallying 
point with the hereditary states of Austria, awak<- „ 
ened the old dread of this power, and with it the 
state maxiins of Henry the Great. A marriage 
between the Prince of Wales and Henrietta of 
France united these powers in a closer connexion, 
in which they were joined by Holland, Denmark, 
and some of the states of Italy'. The proposed 
design was, to recover by arms Veltlino from Spain, 
and compel Austria to reinstate the Elector Pala- 
tine; hut only the first of those designs was pro- 
secuted with vigour. James I. died and Charles I. 
engaged in a quarrel with his pailiament, could 
no longer bestow attention on the affairs of Ger- 
many. Savoy and Venice withheld their assistance, 
and the French minister thought he must first sub- 
due the Hugnnots in his own country previous to 
his supporting the German Protestants against the 
Fmiperor. Thus ended the hopes conceived from 
Ihis confederacy. 

Count Mansfeid , deprived of all support, re- 
mained inactive on the Lower Rhine , and the 
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Duke of Brunswic, after an unfortunate campaign, 
was driven out of Germany. A new inroad of 
Betiilen Gabor into Moravia, not being supported 
by the Germans, terminated in a formal peace with 
the Emperor. The Union was dissolved, no Pro- 
testant prince was longer in arms, and the Bava- 
rian general Tilly commanded on the borders of 
Lower Germany a victorious army, amid Protes- 
tant states. The movements of the Duke of Bruns- 
wic had already led him to this part of the Em- 
pire, and even into the circle of Lower Saxony, 
where he made himself master of that prince’s 
magazines in Lipstadt. The necessity of watch- 
ing this eminv, and preventing his further inroads, 
must now justify Tilly’s remaining in those parts. 
But both Mansfeld and the Duke ofBrunswic had 
dismissed their army from want of money , and , 
Tilly no longer saw an enemy before him. He 
could therefore have no pretext to burden the 
country. 

Amid the voice of parlies it is difficult to dis- 
cover the truth; but it appeared a serious mat- 
ter that the members of the League did not dis- 
arm themselves. The intemperate rejoicings of the 
Catholics increased the alarm. The Emperor and 
the League were victorious in Germany, and there 
was no power which could resist them, were they 
even disposed to break the treaty, and entirely 
crush the Protestants. If the Emperor was not 
even disposed to disturb the Protestants , their 
defenceless situation encouraged him to it. Obso- 
lete convent ions could not bind a prince who thought 
he owed all to his religion, and in whose e>es 
every design to promote it aquired a sanction. 
Upper Germany was already subjected, and it was 
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in Lower German}’ alone Iliat bis progress might 
meet wilh some opposition. Here (he Protestant 
religion predominated, (he Catholics had been for- 
cibly deprived of their chapters, and this moment 
appeared favourable to recover them. A great 
part of (he strength of the Lower German princes 
consisted in those chapters, and the recovery of 
the lost domains of the church gave the Catholics 
an excellent pretext to weaken the former. 

It would have been an unpardonable negligence 
to have remained inactive at such a period. The 
remembrance of the ravages which Tilly’s soldiers 
committed in Lower Germany was too recent not 
to excite the states of that country to their self- 
defence. With all possible haste the circle of 
Lower Saxony betook itself to arms; extraordinary 
contributions were raised, troops collected, and 
magazines formed. Negotiations for subsidies were 
entered into with Holland , "Venice, and England. 
It was deliberated which power should be placed 
at the head of this confederacy. The masters of 
the Sound, and of the Baltic, could not with in- 
difference behold the Emperor approach them as 
a conqueror, and establish himself on the borders 
of the North Sea. The double interests of religion 
and state required them to he attentive to his 
motions in Lower Germany. Christian IV. King 
of Denmark , as Duke of Holstein, esteemed him- 
self a member of the states of this circle. By 
equally powerful considerations Gustavus Adolphus 
was induced to join this confederacy. 

But those kings vied with each othpr for (lie 
honour of defending Lower Germany. Both deter- 
mined to raise formidable armies , and lead (hem 
in person against the alarming power of Austria. 
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The promises of the latter king squired additional 
strength from victorious campaigns against Mus- 
covy ami Poland. But his renown excited envy 
in tile bosom of the Danish monarch; and the 
more laurels he could now promise himself, the 
more he was exposed to the envy of his compe- 
titor. They laid their plans before the English 
ministry, where Christian at length succeeded in 
obtaining llie preference to Gustavos. The latter 
required as a security the possession of some for- 
tifications in Germany, where he had himself no 
territory , in order to secure a retreat in case of 
need. Christian IV. had Holstein and Jutland 
through which, if vanquished, he might effect his 
retreat. 

Eager to exceed his competitor in activity, the 
King of Denmark hastened to take the field. Ap- 
pointed generalissimo of the circle of Lower Sax- 
ony, he soon assembled an army of 60,000 men; 
and was joined by the Administrator of Magde- 
burg, and the Dukes of Brunswic and Mecklen- 
burg. Encouraged by the hopes of assistance from 
England, and with such great preparations, he 
flattered himself with the hope of terminating the 
war in one campaign. Information was sent to 
Vienna that this armament was destined only to de- 
fend the circle and maintain the peace. But the ne- 
gotiations with Holland and England , and even 
with France , appeared to embrace more than de- 
fensive operations , and seemed to aim at a total 
re-establishment of (he Elector Palatine , and the 
humiliation of Austrian greatness. 

After the Emperor had in vain had recourse to 
negotiations, exhortations, threats, and orders, to 
induce the King of Denmark and the circle of 
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Lower Saxony to lay down their arms, hostilities 
commenced , and Lower Germany was the 
theatre of operations. Tilly marched along the 
left bank of the Weser, and made himself master 
of all the passes as far as Mindrq. After a fruit- 
less attack upon Nienbtirg, and his passage of the 
river, he overrun the principality of Calemburg, 
in which he quartered his troops. The King act- 
ed on the opposite side of the river , and spread 
his forties over the Outchy of Brunsvvic ; but hav- 
ing weakened his army by too powerful detach- 
ments, lie could not engage in any important under- 
taking with the remainder. Acquainted with the 
enemy’s superiority, he. avoided a battle with as 
much care as his adversary sought one. 

The Emperor had hitherto made use only of the 
arms of Bavaria and the League in Germany, if 
the Spanish Walloon reinforcements are excepted, 
which fell into the Lower Palatinate. The Duke 
of Bavaria carried on the war, as commander in 
chief of the army of execution ; and Tilly , who 
was at the head of that army, was in his service. 
He was indebted to the arms of Bavaria and the 
League for his successes, and on them depended 
his consequence, which but ill agreed with the 
great schemes w'hich so brilliant a commencement 
of the war induced the Court of Vienna to form. 

Notwithstanding the efforts which the League 
had made in the Emperor's defence, it was by no 
means likely that they would carry their complai- 
sance so far as to support him in his plan of mak- 
ing conquests : or even if they lent their armies 
for such a purpose, it was more than probable 
they would soon create a jealousy in (ho Emperor, 
who would endeavour to convert ail their conquets 
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to his own advantage. A formidable arm)' under 
his own immediate orders would alone free him 
from his dependance upon Bavaria, and secure him 
the superiority which he had obtained in Germany. 
But the Austrian territories were too much exhaust- 
ed by the war to sustain the enormous expenses 
of such an armament. Under such circumstances, 
nothing could be more agreeable to the Emperor 
than a proposal which one of his officers unex- 
pectedly made him. 

This was Count Wallenstein , an experienced 
soldier, and the richest nobleman in Bohemia. 
From his earliest youth he had devoted himself 
to the service of Austria, and had gained con- 
siderable reputation in several campaigns against 
the Turks, Venetians, Bohemians, Hungarians, and 
Transilvanians. At the battle of Prague he was 
colonel; and afterwards, as major general, defeat- 
ed a Hungarian army in Moravia. The Emperor’s 
gratitude equalled these services, and a consider- 
able portion of the confiscated estates in Bohemia 
was bestowed on him. Possessed of an immense 
property, and excited by ambition, full of reliance 
upon his fortunate stars, and still more encouraged 
by the existing circumstances, he offered the Em- 
peror , at his friend’s expense and his own , to 
raise, clothe, and fully accoutre, an army. He 
went so far even as to undertake the payment 
of it, provided he was allowed to augment it to 
50,000 men. This project was ridiculed by all 
as chimerical, but yet it was an important matter 
to fulfil its promises even in part. A few circles 
in Bohemia were appointed to serve as depots, 
and he was allowed the promotion of his officers. 
In a short time he collected an army 20,000 strong, 
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with which he left the Austrian borders; and soon 
after he appeared at the head of 30,000 men in 
Lower Saxony. The Emperor had lent this ar- 
mament nothing but hiS" name. The reputation of 
the general , the hope of promotion and of booty f 
collected adventurers from all parts of Germany; 
and even sovereign princes , excited by a thirst 
for glory, or a desire of gain, now offered to raise 
regiments for the Austrian service; 

An Imperial army now appeared, for the first 
time, in Germany; an event peculiarly dreadful to 
the Protestants, and not much more acceptable to 
the Catholics. Wallenstein had orders to join the 
army of the League , ami in conjunction with the 
Bavarian general, to attack the King of Denmark. 
But, long jealous of Tilly ’s reputation, he showed 
no disposition to share with him the laurels of 
the campaign , and to lose his own fame in the 
luslre of that of his competitor for glory. His 
plan of operations confounded that of the latter, 
but he nevertheless persevered in it. As he want- 
ed the resources from which Tilly supplied his 
army , he was under the necessity of leading his 
troops into fertile countries which had not suffered 
by the war. Without obeying his orders to form 
a junction with the troops of the League, he en- 
tered the territories of Halberstadt ami Magdeburg, 
and at Dessau made himself master of the Elbe. 
The countries on both sides of this river lay open 
to his contributions ; he was by these means en- 
abled to fall on the King of Denmark’s rear, and 
even, if necessary, could open a passage into that 
prince’s territories. 

Christian IV. felt the whole force of his danger 
between two such' numerous armies. He had lately 
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been joined by tlie Administrator 0 / llalberstadt, 
m ho was returned from Holland; and lie now 
openly declared for Count Mansfeld, whom be bad 
hitherto discarded , and supported bim according 
to his ability. Mansfeld amply repaid this service, 
lie alone kept Wallenstein’s army on the Elbe at 
bay, and prevented its junction with that of Tilly. 
Notwithstanding the enemj’s superiority, this in- 
trepid general approached the bridge of Dessau, 
and ventured to entrench himself before the Im- 
perial lines on the opposite side. But having been 
surrounded by the enemy, he was obliged to yield 
to superior numbers, and constrained to abandon 
his post, with the loss of 3000 men killed. After 
this defeat Mansfeld withdrew into Brandenburg, 
whence, after having somewhat refreshed and rein- 
forced his troops, he suddenly turned towards Si- 
lesia, in order from thence to march into Hungary, 
and, in conjunction with Betblen Gabor, to carry 
tbe war into the heart of the Austrian states. 
As the Austrian dominions in this quarter were 
exposed to an enemy , Wallenstein received im- 
mediate orders to lose sight of the King of Den- 
mark, and, if possible, to interrupt Mansfeld’s pro- 
gress through Silesia 

The diversion which Mansfeld made in Wallen- 
stein’s army enabled the King to detach a part 
of his force into Westphalia , in order to take 
possession of the bishoprics of Munster and Osna- 
briit k. To prevent this , Tilly suddenly left the 
Weser; hut the movements of the DukeofBruns- 
wic, who appeared desirous of entering (he terri- 
tories of the League , and removing (he • seat of 
war thither, recalled him in all haste from West- 
phalia. In order to avoid being cut off from this 
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province) and to prevent a dangerous junction bet- 
ween the Landgrave of Hesse and (he enemy, 
Tilly immediately seized all the tenable posts on 
the Fulda and Werra , and secured himself in 
Minden, at the entrance of the Hessian mountains, 
on the conflux of both those rivers. lie soon after 
took Gottingen, the key of Brunswic and Hesse, 
and was preparing to make himself master of 
Nordheim , when the King advanced against him 
with his whole army. After the latter had fur- 
nished this place with all the necessaries for 
sustaining a lung siege, he endeavoured to open 
himself a passage into the territories of the League, 
through Eichsfeld and Thuringia. He had already 
gained Duderstadt , when by a rapid march Titty 
overtook him. As the latter had been reinforced 
by some of Wallenstein’s regiments, and was su- 
perior in numbers, the King turned towards Brun- 
swic to avoid the battle. But Tilly incessantly 
harassed bis rear, and after three days skirmishing 
he was at length. obliged to await the enemy at 
the village of Lutter on Barenberg; The Hanes 
commenced the attack with great impetuosity, and 
their intrepid King led them three times against 
the enemy ; but at lenght the weaker must yield 
to the stronger, and to the superior discipline of 
the Imperialists , and a complete victory was ob- 
tained by the general of the League. The Danes 
lost sixteen colours, with all their artillery, bag- 
gage, and ammunition. Several officers of distinc- 
tion, together with 4000 men, were killed on the 
held of battle: thirty companies of foot, who, 
during the flight, had thrown themselves into the 
town-house of Lutter, laid down their arms, and 
surrendered to the conqueror. 
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The King tied with his cavalry, and soon after 
collected (he shattered remains of his army. Tilly 
pursued his victory , made himself master of the 
Weser, and of the territories of Brunswic , and 
drove the King to Bremen. Rendered more cau- 
tious by defeat, the latter was now determined to 
act defensively, and particularly to guard the pas- 
sage of the Elbe against the enemy ; but while 
he garrisoned exery tenable place, his divided force 
became inactive, and his scattered corps were one 
after the other either destroyed or dispersed. The 
troops of the League, masters of the Weser, spread 
themselves along the Elbe and the Havel, and every 
where drove the Hanes before them. Tilly him- 
self had already penetrated far into the territories 
of Brandenburg with his victorious arms , while 
Wallenstein, on the other hand , entered Holstein, 
to remove the seat of war to the King’s own 
territories. 

This general was returned from Hungary, whi- 
ther he had followed Mansfeld without being able 
to impede his march, or prevent his junction with 
Bethlen Gabor. Always persecuted by fortune 
only to rise superior to it, that general, after end- 
less difficulties, fought his way through Silesia 
amt Hungary to the Prince of Transilvania , to 
whom , however , lie was not a welcome guest. 
Relying upon the assistance of England, and a 
powerful diversion in Lower Saxony , Gabor bad 
anew broken the truce with the Emperor; and 
instead of the expected diversion, Mansfeld now 
drew upon him all Wallenstein’s army, and re- 
quired from him the pecuniary aid which he him- 
self wanted from others. The little harmony that 
reigned among the Protestant princes abated Gabor’s 
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zeal, and be hastened, as usual, to avert the su- 
perior force of the Emperor by a speedy peace; 
determined, however , to break it on the first ray 
of hope , he directed Mansfeld to apply for assis- 
tance to the republic of Venice. 

Cut off from Germany, and wholly unable to 
subsist the weak remains of his troops in Hungary, 
Mansfeld sold his artillery, etc. and diminished his 
soldiers ; he himself passed with a small train of 
attendants through Bosnia and Dalmatia towards 
Venice. But his career was ended ; fate , which 
so sported with him during life, prepared for him 
in Dalmatia a grave : death overtook him near 
Zara * (1626). A short time before died the 
faithful companion of his. fortunes, Christian Duke 
of Brunswic ; two men with fair claims to immor- 
tality , they elevated themselves superior to their 
age and their destiny. 

The King of Denmark, with a complete army, 

* This extraordinary man, who might be .numbered among 
Plutarch’s heroes, was the natural aon of an Austrian general, 
and had been legitimated by the Emperor Rodolph. He served 
his first campaigns in Hungary , under the Archduke Charles; 
he afterward* entered the Spanish , and then the service of 
Savoy, and died in that of the Elector Palatine. He was 
often beat, but never conquered , and appeared after his de- 
feats more formidable than before; he was inconstant, and loved ^ 
troublesome times, and bore the greatest hardships with indif- 
ference; he was an expert negotiator, and a persuasive orator; 
always poor, liis sword beinj bis only patrimony; he every 
where sought war, and was every where the terror of his enemies. 

Perceiving the approach of death, he threw on his uniform, 
girded his sword, and was held upright, standing by two of 
bis officers. In this posture he expired; a trait seemingly 
misplaced in the aituat on of a dying man , but characteristic 
of a great soul. He died in his forty-fixth year , and was 
buried in Spalatro. Trans. 
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had been unable to resist Tilly alone: alone it 
could not therefore be expected that, with a shat- 
tered force, he should now be able to oppose the 
two Impeiial generals united. The Danes retired 
from all their posts upon the Weser, Elbe, and 
Havel; and Wallenstein’, s army overspread Bran- 
denburg, Holstein, and Sleswig. This general, 
too proud to act in conjunction with another, had 
detached Tilly over the Elbe, to- watch the mo- 
tions of the Dutch; but in reality this was a pre- 
text to have the merit of terminating the Danish 
war, and to reap tho harvest of Tilly ’s laurels. 
Christian lost all his German fortresses except 
Gluckstadt, his army was beaten and dispersed, 
he received no aid from Germany , and but little * 
consolation from England, and his allies in Lower 
Saxony were abandoned to the enemy’s fury. 
Tilly had, immediately after the victory at Cutter, 
compelled the Landgrave of Hesse Cassel to re- 
nounce the Danish alliance; Wallenstein’s formida- 
ble appearance before Berlin compelled the Elec- 
tor of Brandenburg to acknowledge Maximilian of 
Bavaria as a lawful elector. The greater part 
of Mecklenburg was now over-run by the Im- 
perial troops ; both its Dukes *, as allies of the 
Danish king, were put to the bann of the Empire, 
and expelled from their territories. Thus was the 
defence of the German liberty against unjust at- 
tacks, punished as a crime, with the loss of dign- 
ity and property; yet even this was only a pre- 
lude to the more tyrannical proceedings which 
followed. 

The secret now came to light in what manner 
Wallenstein was to fulfil his extravagant promises; 

•Schwerin and Strelilx. Tram. 
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be had learned it from Mansfeid , but the scholar 
surpassed his master. Having established it as a 
maxim that one war must be supported by another, 
Mansfeid and the Duke of Brunswic subsisted their 
troops by the contributions which they indiscrimi- 
nately raised among friends and enemies; but this 
thievish life was attended with all the uncertainty 
and inconvenience which accompany robbery. Ob- 
liged, in quest of prey , to roam from one end of 
Germany to the other , their motions were nar- 
rowly watched , and they were sometimes obliged 
to abandon the richest countries upon the appear- 
ance of a superior enemy. But if Mansfeid and 
the Duke of Brunswic had done such great things 
while they had so many obstacles to surmount, 
how much more might now be performed when 
these obstacles were all removed ; when the army 
raised was sufficient to overawe the most power- 
ful states in the Empire ; when the Emperor’s 
name insured impunity to every act of violence 5 
in short, when tiie first authority of the Empire, 
supported by a formidable army', had determined 
to pursue the same system of warfare which 
two adventurers , at the head of an irregular 
multitude, had practised in their own defence. 

Wallenstein had this plan in view when he laid 
before the Emperor his bold project , which was 
no longer found surprising to mankind. The more 
the army was increased, the easier it was sub- 
sisted, because its superiority crushed every oppo- 
sition ; the more violent the actions, the more they 
assured impunity to the perpetrators; there was 
some colour of justice in oppressing such states 
as were refractory; the oppression of those who 
had maintained their allegiance was justified upon 
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the grounds of necessity. This unequal treatment 
of the states prevented a dangerous union between 
them; (he exhausted situation of their territories 
restrained them from exertions AIL Germany, after 
this manner, became a magazine to the Imperial 
army, and the Emperor was equally absolute in 
the territories of the Empire, as in his own here- 
ditary dominions; the clamour for justice was in- 
cessant before the Imperial throne , but such as 
had recourse to it were secured against the- in- 
dignation of the oppressed princes. The cry of 
discontent was levelled against the Emperor, who' 
lent his name to those violences , and against his 
general, who exceeded his power and openly accus- • 
ed the authority of his master. Recourse was 
had to the Emperor for protection against his ge- 
neral ; but Wallenstein no sooner saw himself ah- * 
solute in his army, than he threw o(T his allegiance 
to his sovereign. • 

The exhausted situation of the enemy gave 
room to hope for a speedy peace', nevertheless 
Wallenstein continued to augment the. Imperial 
armies , until at length he had rendered them a 
hundred thousand strong. Colonels and inferior 
officers, commissions innumerable, a regal pomp, 
immoderate largesses to his favourities (for ho 
never gave less than a thousand florins), immense 
sums employed in corrupting the Court of Vienna, 
in order to maintain his authority; all this was 
done without burdening the Emperor. These enorm- 
ous supplies were drawn from the provinces of * 
Lower Germany, where no distinction was made 
between friend and enemy, and where all was 
treated as a conquered country. If credit may bo 
given to a loose calculation made at that period,' 
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Wallenstein , during tlie seven years of his com- 
mand, raised no less than sixty thousand millions 
of dollars from one half of Germany.- The greater 
were his contributions, the more his army increas- 
ed and his supplies were augmented', his stan- 
dards were resorted to from every quarter, for all 
mankind are attracted. by good fortune; his army 
increased prodigiously, while every country through 
which it passed felt its ravages. In such circum- 
stances, the detestation of the people and the com- 
plaints of the princes were of little consequence 
•while he was supported by so great a force ; guilt 
itself put him in a condition to defy any bad con- 
sequences which might arise from it. 

In justice to the Emperor, he must not be re- 
garded as the author of the irregularities commit- 
ted by his troops. Had Ferdinand known that he 
abandoned the German states to tbe rapacity of 
bis general , be must also have been sensible of 
the danger to which his own authority was ex- 
posed from such a commander’s uncontrolled pow- 
er; the close union between the general and his 
army must have relaxed the good understanding 
between the, Emperor and both. It is true, evlery 
transaction .was sanctioned by the Imperial name, 
but Wallenstein used that of the chief of the Em- 
pire, only the easier to oppress the oilier .German 
states; hence arose this man's maxim , to depress 
the princes of (he Empire, to destroy all gradations 
of rank between the latter and the Emperor, whose 
power he secured, and resolved to elevate beyond 
all competition. Were the Emperor the only dis- 
penser of law in Germany, what would then con- 
trol the man to whom he entrusted the execution 
of bis orders i The height to which Wallenstein 
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raised (he Emperor’s power, astonished even the 
latter • but as the greatness of the master was 
entirely the work of the servant, it returned to 
its former insignificance so soon as it wanted the 
support of its founder, lie artfully inflamed the 
minds of the princes of the Empire against the 
Emperor, because, the greater their hatred was, 
the more indispensable did the services of a man 
become who alone could protect him against their 
indignation. His design insensibly appeared to be, 
that the Emperor should be wholly independent of 
every person in Germany except of him, to whom 
he owed that independence. 

One step towards this was, that Wallenstein 
demanded possession of Mecklenburg as a pledge 
for the payment of the money which he had ad- 
vanced the Emperor in the preceding campaign. 
The Emperor had already begun to elevate his own 
above (he Bavarian general, and raised the former 
to the dignity of Duke of Friedland ; but an ordi- 
nary recompence could not satisfy Wallenstein’s 
ambition. In vain did his new claim meet with 
opposition in the Imperial council, because it must 
be granted at the expense of two princes of the 
Empire', in vain did the Spaniards, long offended 
at his haughty demeanour , oppose his elevation ; 
the powerful interest which Wallenstein possessed 
by corruption among the Imperial privy counsel- 
lors prevailed. Ferdinand was determined to at- 
tach to himself, at all hazards, a man whose ser- 
vices he could not dispense with: the heirs of one 
of the most ancient houses in Germany were ex- 
pelled their inheritance, in order to enrich a creat- 
ure of the Emperor with their spoils. (1628.) 

Wallenstein soon after began to assume the 
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title of Imperial generalissimo by land and sea. 
Tiie town of Wisinar was taken, to obtain a firm- 
er footing on the Baltic; ships were required 
from Poland and the Hanseatic towns, in order to 
carry on the war on that sea, to pursue the Danes 
into the interior of their country, and compel them 
to a peace, which was to serve as a prelude to 
stilt greater conquests. The alliance between the 
northern German states and the kingdoms of the- 
North would be dissolved, if the Emperor could 
place himself between both , and surround Ger- 
many , from the Adriatic sea to the Sound (for 
Poland was already dependent on him) , with an 
extensive chain of territories. If such was the 
Emperor’s plan, it was no less Wallenstein’s in- 
terest to pursue it. Possessions on the Baltic 
were intended as the foundation of a power, the 
establishment of which had long been the object 
of his ambition , and which might make him in- 
dependent of his sovereign 

To obtain this end , it was of the utmost im- 
portance to get possession of the town of Stral- 
sund, on the Baltic; its excellent harbour, and 
the short passage from thence to the coasts of 
Sweden and Denmark, rendered it peculiarly fitted 
for a place of arms to wage war against both 
those kingdoms. This town, the sixth in the Han- 
seatic League, enjoyed, under the protection of 
the Duke of Pomerania, the most important privi- 
leges; and had not hitherto borne the least share 
in the w ar ; yet neither its neutrality nor its pri- 
vileges could secure it against the usurpations of 
Wallenstein, whose designs were directed to- 
wards it. ' . . • . ' 

The proposal of receiving an Imperial garrison, 
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which this general made to the magistrates of 
Stralsund, was rejected by them with firmness; a 
deceitful request of marching liis troops through 
the town, met with no better success. He now, 
therefore, determined to besiege it. 

It was of the utmost consequence to both the 
northern kings to maintain the independence of 
Stralsund , without which the navigation of the 
Baltic could not be preserved. Their common 
danger at length overcame the private jealousies 
which had long subsisted between "both kings : at 
a convention held in Copenhagen in 1628, they 
mutually engaged to defend Stralsund with their 
united strenght, and to resist every power which 
should enter the Baltic with hostile intentions. 
Christian IV. immediately upon this, threw a suf- 
ficient garrison into Stralsund, and encouraged its 
inhabitants by his personal appearance among them; 
some ships of war which Sigismund King of Po- 
land had sent the Imperial general, were sunk by 
the Danish fleet; and as Lubeck refused him aid, 
Wallenstein had not ships sufficient to blockade 
even the harbour of this one town. 

Nothing appeared more absurd than to attempt 
the conquest of a sea-port, strongly fortified, without 
first blockading its harbour. Wallenstein, who liad 
hitherto experienced no resistance, Avotiid willingly 
overcome nature and perform impossibilities. Stral- 
sund, open towards the sea, stilt continued to sup- 
ply itself with provisions, and reinforce its gar- 
rison; nevertheless Wallenstein surrounded it on 
the land side, and endeavoured by boasting threats 
to supply the want of real strength. “I will take 
“ this town , “ said he, “ though it were fastened 
“ by a chain to the heavens/ 1 The Emperor, 
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who might have repented an undertaking of which 
lie promised himself no favourable issue, received 
with eagerness the apparent submission and ac- 
ceptable offers of the inhabitants of Stralsuml, 
and gave orders to his generals to raise (he siege; 
Wallenstein despised this order, and made repeat- 
ed attacks upon the garrison. As the fatigue 
was become too great for the remainder of the 
Danish troops, already considerably diminished, ' 
and the King found it inconvenient to reinforce 
them, Stralsund, with Christian’s consent, applied 
to (he King of Sweden; the Danish commander 
evacuated the town, in order to make way for a 
Swedish garrison , who defended it with the most 
fortunate success. Wallenstein’s good fortune failed 
him before this to Mm , and, for the first lime, he 
had the sensible mortification of being , after se- 
veral months efforts, obliged to abandon his enter- 
prise, with the loss of twelve thousand men kil- 
led. The necessity under which he put (his town 
to apply for Swedish assistance , brought on a 
close alliance between Gustavus Adolphus and 
Stralsund, which afterwards not a little facilitated 
the entrance of the Swedes into Germany. 

Hitherto fortune had accompanied the arms of 
the League and the Emperor, and Christian IV. 
vanquished in Germany, saw himself obliged to 
take refuge in his islands; but the Baltic stopped 
the progress of the conquerors. Their want of 
ships prevented them from pursuing the King, and ’ 
even put them in danger of losing their conquests. 
The union of the two northern kings was pecu- 
liarly to he feared, because, if they acted with 
firmness, they made it impossible for the Emperor 
and his generals to obtain u footing on the Baltic, . 
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' or effect a landing in Sweden. Were it, however, 
possible to divide the interests of both kings, and 
in particular to secure the alliance of the Danish 
monarch , it would be more practicable to over- 
come the single power of Sweden. The dread of 
foreign influence , violent commotions among his 
own Protestant subjects, the great expenses of the 
war, and, still more , the storm which threatened 
the Protestant part of Germany, at length disposed 
the Emperor to a peace , which his general, from 
very opposite motives, laboured to effect : far from 
desiring a peace, which from the meridian of his 
greatness would reduce him to the obscurity of a 
private man, he only wished to change the theatre 
of war, and thus to prolong (he troubles. The 
friendship of Denmark, whose neighbour he was 
become as Duke of Mecklenburg, was of the ut- 
most consequence for the accomplishment of his 
extensive projects , and he determined , even by 
sacrificing his master’s interests, to obtain the al- 
liance of that court. 

Christian IV. had expressly engaged, in the treaty 
of Copenhagen , to conclude no separate peace 
with the Emperor without Sweden's consent; not- 
withstanding Wallenstein’s offer was gladly re- 
ceived by him. At a congress held at Liibeck in 
1629, from which Wallenstein dismissed the Swe- 
dish ambassadors, who came to intercede for the 
Dukes of Mecklenburg, with studied contempt, all 
the conquests taken from the Danes were restored 
to them. This necessary peace w r as purchased by 
Christian .only at the expense of his honour; he 
was forbid to interfere in future in the transactions 
of Germany , as he was entitled to do from bis 
quality of Duke of Holstein, and compelled to xe- 
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nounce all claim to the regulation of the Lower 
German chapters, and abandon the Dukes of Aleck* 
lenburg to their fate. Christian himself had in- 
volved these princes in a war with the Emperor; 
he now sacrificed them to gain the favour of the 
usurper of their states. Among the motives which 
excited him to a war with the Emperor, the rein- 
statement of the Elector Palatine, his relation, 
was not the least; jet was this prince not so 
much as once mentioned in the treaty of Liibeck, 
and one of its articles even recognised the Bava- 
rian right of election. With such little reputa- 
tion did Christian IV 7 . leave I he scene of action. 

Ferdinand had now , for the second time , the 
tranquillity of Germany in his own power, and 
it depended only upon him to change the treaty 
with Denmark into a general peace. From all 
quarters ho was assailed by the cries of the un- 
fortunate , who bewailed their afflictions ; the 
cruelty of his soldiers, the rapacity of his gene- 
rals, had exceeded all bounds. Germany, laid 
waste by the savages of Mansfeld’s and the Duke 
of Brunswic’s armies, and the more destructive 
bands of Tilly and Wallenstein, lay bleeding, 
exhausted, desolate, and sighed for tranquillity; 
the slates of the Empire ardently desired peace, 
the Emperor himself earnestly Wished for it, being 
engaged in a war in Upper Italy with France, 
exhausted by that which he had hitherto waged 
in Germany, and apprehensive of the paj r ment of 
expenses which was expected from him. But un- 
fortunately, the conditions upon which both reli- 
gious parties sheathed the sword, contradicted 
each other ; the Catholics were desirous to ter- 
minate this war to their owji advantage, the 
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Protestants had equal pretensions: the Emperor, 

instead of uniting both by a prudent moderation, 
declared himself for one party ; and thus did Ger- 
many anew precipitate itself into the horrors of 
a destructive war. 

Since the termination of the Bohemia troubles, 
Ferdinand had commenced the counter-reformation 
in his hereditary dominions, which , however, 
from regard towards some Protestant states, was 
conducted with moderation ; but the victories ob- 
tained by his general in Lower Saxony encourag- 
ed him to lay aside all reserve. It was now 
intimated to the Protestants in his hereditary do- 
minions, that they must either abandon their re- 
ligion or their native country; a bitter and dread- 
ful alternative, which caused the most violent 
commotions among the vassals of Austria. After 
the expulsion of Frederic, the reformed religion 
was suppressed in the Palatinate, and its profes- 
sors expelled the university of Heidelberg. 

These innovations were a prelude to one still 
greater; in the college of Electors, held at Mul» 
hausen , the Catholics had required from the Em- 
peror the restitution of all the bishoprics and 
archbishoprics , abbacies and priories , which the 
Protestants had taken possession of since the trea- 
ty of Augsburg, in order to indemnify the former 
for the losses they had sustained since the com- 
mencement of the war. Such a hint could not be 
overlooked by so zealous a Catholic prince as 
Ferdinand , but it was as yet deemed too soon to 
raise all the Protestants in Germany in commo- 
tion by such a step ; there was no Protestant 
prince whose territories were not concerned in 
this restitution of (he Catholic chapters; where 
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the revenues of the latter were not converted to 
temporal purposes, they were applied to the use 
of the Protestant church , and several princes 
owed to them the greater part of their revenues 
and power. All of them , without exception , must 
be alarmed at the recalling of the chapters. 
Though the religious treaty had left the matter 
doubtful , it had not expressly deprived them of 
those chapters; but the long possession of more 
than a century , the silence of former Emperors, 
the rules of moderation , which gave them an 
equal share with the Catholics in the endowments 
of their ancestors, would be adduced by them as 
a rational claim. Besides the immediate blow 
which the restoration of those chapters gave 
their power and authority , and the unforeseen 
confusion which would follow, it was of no 
small disadvantage to them that such bishoprics, 
restored to the Catholic party , would augment it 
by so many votes in the diet. So sensible a loss 
on the part of the Protestants gave the Emperor 
to apprehend the most violent resistance ; and be- 
fore the flames of war were extinguished in Ger- 
many, he did not desire to rouse a party, for- 
midable by its union , which bad a powerful sup- 
port in the Elector of Saxony. He at first re- 
solved to try the experiment upon a small scale, 
to discover in what manner it would succeed on 
a greater. Some free cities in Upper Germany, 
and the Duke of Wirtemberg , received orders to 
restore several such alienated chapters. 

Circumstances in Saxony enabled the Emperor 
to make bolder experiments. _ In the bishoprics of 
Magdeburg and Haiberstadt the canpns had not 
thought proper to elect bishops of their own re- 
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ligion ; both bishoprics were now overrun by 
Wallenstein's troops , except the town of Magde- 
burg. It happened by accident that Ualberstadt 
was vacant by the death of Duke Christian of 
Brunswic, its administrator, and Magdeburg by 
the deposition of Christian William , a prince of 
the House of Brandenburg : Ferdinand took advan- 
tage of this circumstance to place a Catholic bi- 
shop on the see of Ilalberstadt , and , besides , a 
prince of his own house. To avoid similar coer- 
cion , the chapter of Magdeburg hastened to elect 
a son of the Elector of Saxony for their archbi- 
shop; but the Pope, who assumed the authority 
of interfering in this matter , appointed the Aus- 
trian prince to the archbishopric of Magdeburg 
also; and men could not but admire the address 
of Ferdinand, who amid the most pious zeal for his 
religion did not forget the interests of his family. 

At length, after the peace of Lubeck had deli- 
vered the Empire from all apprehensions on the 
side of Denmark, and had appeared totally to 
lower the Protestant interest in Germany , the 
demands of the League becoming louder and more 
pressing, Ferdinand, in 1629, signed the edict 
of restitution , so famous for its disastrous conse- 
quences , after he had previously laid it before 
the four Catholic Electors for their approbation. 
In the preface he assumed to himself the power, 
by virtue of his Imperial authority, of expound- 
ing all those articles of the religious treaty 
whose obscurity had already caused so many er- 
rors, and of becoming supreme arbitrator and 
judge between the contending parties. This pre- 
rogative was grounded upon the practice of his 
ancestors , and the former consent even of tho 
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Protestant states: Saxony had actually yielded it 
to the Emperor; but it now appeared how des- 
tructive the attachment of that House to Austria 
was to the Protestant cause. But if the letter of 
the treaty was exposed to double interpretation, 
as was sufficiently apparent from the dispute of 
a century , the Emperor could not with propriety 
be umpire between the Catholic and Protestant 
states ; for being necessarily himself either a Ca- 
tholic or a Protestant , he must favour one of the 
parties. It was also contrary to an essential ar- 
ticle of the treaty; lie could not be judge in bis 
own cause without reducing the freedom of the 
Germans to an empty sound. 

Ferdinand , now using his authority to inter- 
pret the treaty, gave the following decision: “That 
“every confiscation of chapters made by the Pro- 
testants after the signature of it, was contrary 
“to its spirit, and should be recalled as a breach 
“of it.” He further decided, “(hat Catholic pro- 
prietors of estates were no further bound to 
“their Protestant subjects, than to grant them 
“the liberty of departure. “ According to this 
decision, all unlawful possessors of ecclesiastical 
chapters, consequently all the Protestants without 
exception , were ordered forthwith to surrender 
what were called their usurped possessions to the 
Imperial commissaries, under pain of being put 
to the bann of the Empire. 

No less than two archbishoprics and twelve 
bishoprics stood on this list; besides, there were 
abbacies ^innumerable which had been seized by 
the Protestants. This edict was a thunder- 
stroke to all the Protestants in Germany; dread- 
ful by its immediate consequences , and still more 
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so from the more distant ones to which it ap- 
peared only a prelude. The German Protestants 
now plainly saw their ruin determined on by the 
Emperor and the Catholics , and doubled not that 
the ruin of German liberty would soon follow. A 
remonstrance was foreseen on the part of the 
Emperor. Commissioners were nominated , and 
an army assembled to enforce obedience. The 
edict was first enforced at Augsburg , where the 
treaty was concluded; that city must return to 
its obedience , under a bishop ; and six Protestant 
churches were shut up in it. In the same man- 
ner the Duke of Wirtemberg must surrender his 
abbies. This severity alarmed all the Protestant 
states , but without exciting them to an effective 
resistance; their fear of the Emperor was too 
powerful, and a great number of them began al- 
ready to submit. The hopes of obtaining their 
desires in a peaceful manner prevailed upon the 
Catholics to delay the full execution of the edict 
for a year; and this saved the Protestants. Be- 
fore the end of that period the fortune of the 
Swedish arms changed the face of affairs. 

In an assembly of Electors held at natisbon in 
1630, at which Ferdinand assisted in person, it 
was intented to re-establish the general peace of 
Germany, and to redress all grievances. There were 
not fewer on the side of the Catholics than on 
that of the Protestants; however, Ferdinand had 
persuaded himself, as member of the League by 
the edict of restitution, and as its leader by the 
gift of the electoral dignity, and the evacuation 
of the greater part of the Palatinate, that he 
had obtained the attachment of (he Catholics. 

Since Wallenstein’s appearance on the political 
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theatre, the good understanding between the Em- 
peror and the princes of the League had consider- 
ably diminished. Accustomed to'/giyp law to 
Germany, and even to command the. Empire , the 
proud Elector of Bavaria now saSyVhimself sud- 
denly supplanted by the Imperial general , and 
his power, with that of the League',' totally an- 
nihilated. Another now arose to reap the fruit 
of his labours, and to IbUry his past services in 
oblivion. The haughty character of Wallenstein, 
whose most agreeable triumph consisted in treat- 
ing with disrespect that prince’s authority, and 
even to give that of his sovereign an odious la- 
titude , not a little contributed to augment the 
Elector’s sensibility. Discontented with the Em- 
peror , and distrustful of his intentions , he had i 
entered into a treaty with Prance , which served 
to render him suspected by the other princes of 
the League. The fear of the Emperor’s plan of 
self aggrandizement , and dissatisfaction at pre- 
sent evils, had extinguished all gratitude among 
them. Wallenstein's exactions were now become 
intolerable. Brandenburg calculated its losses at 
twenty, Pomerania at ten, Ifesse Cassel at seven 
millions of dollars, and the rest in proportion. 
The demand for redress was loud and universal, 
but remonstrances were useless. No difference 
was made between Cat holies and Protestants, and 
all were united in this particular. The Emperor 
received innumerable petitions against Wallenstein, 
and his ears were assailed by the most lively 
descriptions of his violences. Ferdinand was not 
naturally cruel ; if not totally innocent of tho 
atrocities which were practised in Germany by 
ills authority , be was unacquainted with their 
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extent , ami lie did not hesitate at the request of 
the princes to distiand eighteen thousand cavalry 
from his army. It was while this reform took 
place that the Swedes were preparing to enter 
Germany , and the greater part of the disbanded 
Imperial soldiers entered that service. 

This condescension of Ferdinand only encourag- 
ed the Elector of Bavaria to bolder demands. 
The triumph over the Emperor was imperfect, 
while Wallenstein was commander in chief. The 
princes must now take revenge of the haughti- 
ness of the general , which they had all felt with- 
out distinction. The dismissal of this man was 
demanded by the whole College of Electors , and 
even by Spain , with an unanimity which astonish- 
ed the Emperor : but the eagerness with which 
those who w'ere jealous of the Emperor sought 
Wallenstein’s ruin , must have convinced the for- 
mer of the importance of his general. Wallen- 
stein , informed of (he cabals against him in lla- 
tisbon , did not neglect to expose to the Emperor 
the designs of the Elector of Bavaria.’ he him- 
self appeared in -Ratisbon , but with a pomp which 
exceeded that of his master, and increased the 
jealousy of his opponent. 

The Emperor long wavered before he came to 
a decision. The sacrifice required of him was 
painful ; he was indebted to Wallenstein for his 
entire superiority; he felt how much he lost when 
he delivered him up to the indignation of the 
princes. But, unfortunately, he wanted the good 
will of the Electors , now become necessary to 
the appointing his son Ferdinand , already elected 
King of Hungary , as his heir in the Empire , to 
which the consent of Maximilian was indispensa- 
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bl«. This duty lie thought the most important, 
and he scrupled not to sacrifice his most valuable 
subject to gain the Elector of Bavaria. 

Ambassadors from France appeared at this diet 
of Electors at Ratisbon, with power to prevent 
a war, which threatened to break out in Italy, 
between the Emperor and their master. Vincent 
Duke of Mantua and Montferrat had died without 
children ; his next relation , Charles Duke of Ne- 
vers, had taken possession of this inheritance 
without doing homage to Ferdinand , as liege lord 
and Emperor. Encouraged by the support of 
France and Venice , he persisted in bis refusal of 
yielding up those countries to the Imperial com- 
missaries, until his right should be decided. Fer- 
dinand, inflamed by the Spaniards, to whom, as 
proprietors of Milan, the neighbourhood of a 
French vassal was highly alarming, and to Whom 
every opportunity was pleasing of making con- 
quests, by the assistance of Autria, in this part 
of Italy , took up arms. Notwithstanding the 
interposition of Pope Urban VIII. who anxiously 
wished to prevent a war in that country , he 
marched an army of Germans across the Alps, 
whose unexpected appearance threw the Italian 
states into consternation. His arms were already 
successful in Germany , and exaggerated fears saw 
Austria's old claims to universal monarchy renew- 
ed. All the horrors of war were now spread 
over the consecrated fields through which the Po 
flows. Mantua was taken by storm , and the 
surrounding country felt the ravages of an unli- 
censed soldiery. To the detestation in which the 
Emperor was held by all Germany, that of Italy 
was now added, and even in the conclave itself 
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silent prayers were offered to Heaven for the 
success of the Swedish arms. 

Alarmed by the universal hatred which the 
Italian campaign drew upon them, aud weary of 
the opposition he had met with from the Elec- 
tors, wiio zealously promoted the designs of the 
French minister, the Emperor listened to the pro- 
posals of France, and promised the new Duke 
the investiture. 

This important sen ice on the part of Bavaria 
required an equivalent from France. The con- 
clusion of the treaty afforded Richelieu’s minister 
the desired .opportunity of troubling the Empire, 
during his residence at Ratisbon , with the most 
dangerous intrigues , of inflaming the discontented 
princes of the League still more against him , and 
turning all the negotiations of the College of Elec- 
tors to his disadvantage. For this purpose Ri- 
chelieu had chosen , in the person of Father Jo- 
seph , the Capucin friar who accompanied the am- 
bassador unsuspected , an excellent instrument. 
His flrst instructions were zealously to promote 
the dismissal of Wallenstein. With tiie general 
who led them to victory , Austria's armies lost a 
great part of their strength. Armies could not 
supply the place of (his one man: it was there- 
fore a masterstroke of politics, at the moment 
when a victorious king , absolute master of his 
operations , advanced against (lie Emperor , to 
take the only general who could be compared to 
him in experience and reputation from the head 
of the Imperial forces. Father Joseph undertook 
to overcome the Emperor's irresolution , who was 
in a manner besieged by the Spaniards and the 
Electors. “It would be expedient," lie thought, 
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“ to gratify the Electors upon this occasion , in 
“ order the sooner to obtain the dignity of King 
“ of the Romans. Were this difficulty once sur- 
“ mounted , Wallenstein could at any time be found 
to resume his former stAtion. “ The artful Ca- 
pucin was too sure of his man to make any ad- 
dition to (his consolation. 

Ferdinand heard the voice of a monk as be 
would that of Heaven. „ Nothing on earth'' wri- 
tes his own confessor, „ was more sacred in his 
eyes than the priesthood." — ,, Did it happen , w as 
he oft heard to say , “ that an angel from heaven 
and a clergyman were to meet him at the same 
time and place , the clergyman should receive his 
first , and the angel the second act of his obeisance" 
Wallenstein’s dismissal was determined upon. 

In return for this pious condescension , the Ca- 
pucin negotiated at Ratisbon with such dexterity 
against him, that his design of procuring the 
King of Hungary the title of that of the Romans 
entirely failed. In an article of the late treaty, 
the French minister had declared expressly , in 
the name of his master , that France would main- 
tain the most perfect neutrality towards the Em- 
peror’s enemies , at the very time that Richelieu 
was secretly negotiating with Sweden , encourag- 
ing him to undertake a war , and pressing him 
to accept the alliance of his master. He even 
disclaimed this falsehood so soon as it had the 
desired effect ; and Father Joseph was confined to. 
a convent for having exceeded his instructions. 
Ferdinand, too late, was aware of bis deceit: 
“ A wicked Capucin , ” he was beard to say , has 
"disarmed me by his rosary, and enclosed no 
“ less than six Electors in his cowl. " 
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Thus did art and knavery triumph over the 
Emperor at the period when be was thought mas- 
ter of Germany , and actually was such by his 
arms. With the loss of 18,000 men, and a ge- 
neral who alone was worth an army , he left 
Ratisbon , without having accomplished the desire 
for which he made all these sacrifices. Before 
the Swedes had vanquished him in the field, Ma- 
ximilian of Bavaria and Father Joseph had in- 
flicted a mortal wound. It was at this memora- 
ble diet that the war commenced with Sweden, 
while that of Mantua was terminated. The prin- 
ces on this occasion interfered in vain on behalf . 
of the Dukes of Mecklenburg , and with as little 
effect did an English envoy beg for a pension for 
the unfortunate Elector Palatine. 

Wallenstein commanded an army of near one 
hundred thousand men , by whom he was adored, 
when the news of his dismissal was communicat- 
ed to him. The greater part of the officers were 
his creatures, and a hint from him decided the 
fate of the common soldiers; his ambition was 
boundless, his pride insupportable, and his impe- 
rious spirit could not brook an injury ; one mo- 
ment was now to precipitate him from the height 
of power to the condition of a private man. To 
execute a similar sentence upon such a criminal, 
appeared to require an act no less than that by . 
which it had been obtained ; but precautions had 
been taken to select two of Wallenstein’s most 
intimate friends, as the heralds of these bad ti- 
dings, who softened them as much as possible 
by the assurance of the continuation of the Em- 
peror’s favour. 
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Wallenstein was already acquainted with the 
nature of their errand, when the Emperor’s mes- 
sengers made their appearance; he had time to 
collect himself, and his countenance showed calm- 
ness while bis breast was torn by contending 
passions. But he had predetermined to yield im- 
plicit obedience. This resolution of the Emperor 
surprised him before circumsfances were prepared 
for a bold step , and his preparations in a state 
of sufficient -forwardness. His great estates were 
scattered over Bohemia and Moravia: by their 
confiscation the Emperor would destroy the ner- 
ves of his power. From time be expected satis- 
faction, and in this hope he was encouraged by 
the prophecies of an Italian astrologer , who led 
this otherwise intrepid spirit like a child. £eni 
had read in the stars that the career of his mas- 
ter was not yet ended, ami that the sequel had 
prepared for him a brilliant fortune. It was in-, 
deed unnecessary to consult the stars in order to 
make it probable that an enemy such as Gusla- 
vus Adolphus would make the sen ices of such 
a general as Wallenstein indispensable. 

“ The Emperor is betrayed ,” said Wallenstein 
to the messengers : “ I pity , but forgive him : it 
“is evident that Bavaria domineers ; “I am sorry 
“ that be has so easily sacrificed me , but I will 
“obey " The emissaries were dismissed with 
rich presents , and he besought the Emperor’s fur- 
ther favour and protection in an humble letter. 
The murmurs of his army were universal upon 
hearing the dismissal of their general , and the ■ 
greater part of his officers immediately quitted , 
the Imperial service; several followed him to his 
estates in Bohemia and Moravia ; others he at- 
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tacked by pensions, iu order to command their 
services whenever opportunity offered . 

His intentions were by no means fixed on re- 
pose while he returned to a private station. In 
his solitute he was surrounded by a regal pomp 
which appeared to reproach his degradation; six 
gates led to bis palace in Prague, and a hundred 
houses were demolished in order to clear the 
surrounding space. Similar palaces were built 
upon his numerous estates ; gentlemen of the first 
families sought the honour of seeing him, and 
Imperial chamberlains w r ere known to deliver up 
the golden key in order to exercise that duty 
under Wallenstein; he maintained sixty pages, 
who w r ere instructed by the most able masters ; 
his antechamber was protected b> fifty life-guards ; 
his table never consisted of less than a hundred 
covers, and his house - steward was a person of 
distinction; when he travelled, his suite and bag- 
gage were carried upon a hundred waggons, 
drawn by six and four horses : his court followed 
him in sixty coaches , attended by fifty led hor- 
ses; the magnificence of his liveries, the splen- 
dour of his equipage, and the decorations of his 
apartments were in proportion ; six barons and as 
many knights continually attended his person ; 
twelve patroles went their rounds in his palace 
to prevent any disturbance; his busy genius re- 
quired silence ; the noise of coaches was not per- 
mitted near his residence , and the streets leading 
to it were often shut up with chains. Uis deport- 
ment was no less impenetrable than his access ; 
dark, reserved, and profound, he was more spar- 
ing of his w r ords than his gifts, and the little 
that he spoke was uttered in unamiahlc accents; 
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he never smiled , and the coldness of his tempe- 
rature withstood alt sensual gratifications. Ever 
occupied by the most extensive schemes of ambi- 
tion, he rejected those idle dissipations in which 
others spend the best part of their time ; a cor- 
respondence throughout Europe he managed him- 
self, and the greater part of his letters were 
written by his own pen. He was a man of large 
stature, thin, of a yellow complexion, with red 
short hair , and small but penetrating eyes ; his 
countenance displayed a forbidding seriousness, 
and the magnificence of his presents could alone 
retain the trembling crowd of his servants. ^ 

It was in this stately darkness that Wallen- 
stein awaited, not inactively the return of his 
good fortune , and the hour of his revenge; the 
brilliant successes of Gustavus Adolphus soon 
gave him reason to expect its approach. He had 
abandoned- none of his vast plans; the Emperor’s 
ingratitude had absolved him from a burdensome 
duty ; the splendour of his life , as a private man,, 
betrayed the extent of his ambition ; and bounti- 
ful even as a monarch, he seemed to regard as 
his own , the possessions which his hopes assign- 
ed him. 

A new generalissimo must be appointed after 
Wallenstein’s dismissal , and Gustavus Adolphus’s 
invasion; and it appeared necessary immediately 
to entrust the Imperial and League armies to one 
chief. y 

Maximilian of Bavaria made efforts to obtain 
this important dignity , which would render him 
master of the Emperor ; but this consideration in- 
duced the latter to prefer to that station his el- 
dest son, the King of Hungary. At length , how- 
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ever, to avoid giving offence to either of the 
competitors , the command was given to the ge- 
neral of the League , Tilly , who now exchanged 
the Bavarian for the Austrian service. The army 
which Ferdinand still possessed in Germany, after 
the retreat of Wallenstein’s troops, amounted to 
about 40,000 men ; the forces of the League were 
not much less numerous; both commanded by ex- 
cellent officers, possessing the experience of se- 
veral campaigns , and proud of a long series of 
victories. With this force it was thought the 
King of Sweden’s invasion was the less alarming, 
as Mecklenburg and Pomerania, the only two 
countries through which he could enter , were al- 
ready in the hands of his enemies. 

After the King of Denmark’s unfortunate at- 
tempt to check the Emperor’s progress , Gustavus 
Adolphus was the only prince in Europe from 
whom oppressed liberty could hope for aid; the 
only one whom the strongest political motives ex- 
cited to an undertaking , in which he was also 
justified by the injuries he had received, and for / 

which he was admirably fitted by his personal 
qualities From important political grounds, 
which he possessed in common w'ith Denmark, * 

he had already , previous to the commencement 
of the u r ar in Lower Saxony , made an offer of 
his army and person to defend Germany ; but un- 
fortunately for the Danish monarch , his offer was 
rejected. Since that period , the superiority of 
Wallenstein, and the despotic pride of the Empe- 
ror , encouraged both to make demands which 
must have personally offended him as a sove- 
reign prince. Austrian troops were detached to 
the assistance of the Polish king Sigismund, in 
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order to defend Prussia against the Swedes. When 
the king complained of this act of hostility to 
Waliensteiu , he received for answer from the 
latter, “The Emperor has a superfluity of troops, 
“and must assist his allies with them.’’ At the 
Danish congress at Lubeck, Wallenstein bad in- 
sulted the Swedish ambassadors; and when they 
had the courage to remain unawed by bis treat- 
ment, be threatened them with an usage which 
violated the law of nations. Ferdinand also in- 
sulted the Swedish' flag, and intercepted the king’s 
dispatches conveyed to Transilvania, he persisted 
in throwing in obstacles to prevent the peace bet- 
ween Sweden and Poland , to support Sigismund’s 
claim to the Swedish throne, and to refuse Gus- 
tavus Adolphus the title of king; he deigned not 
to pay the slightest attention to the repeated re- 
monstrances' of Gustavus, and, instead of aton- 
ing for past , he aggravated them by new injuries. 

So many personal insults , supported by the 
most important state and religious considerations, 
and seconded by pressing invitations from Germany, 
must naturally make a forcible impression upon, 
a prince who was the more jealous of his royal 
prerogative, in proportion as the title of king 
was denied him; who found himself infinitely flat- 
tered by the prospect of relieving the oppressed, 
and who passionately loved ivar as the native 
element of his genius. But previous to his engag- 
ing in a new and dangerous contest, it was 
absolutely necessary to conclude either a peace, 
er cessation of hostilities with Poland. 

Cardinal Richelieu had the merit of procuring 
this truce between Sweden and Poland. That 
great statesman , with the helm of Europe in oue 
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hand , while with the other he repressed the fury 
of interior factions, and the influence of the great 
in Franco , obstinately persevered , amid the cares 
of a boisterous administration , to check the grow- 
ing power of the House of Austria. But the 
circumstances in which he was placed opposed 
such obstacles to his plan as were sufficient to 
deter the greatest minds from its prosecution, 
particularly as it stood in opposition to the pre- 
judices of the age. Minister of a Catholic king, 
and Cardinal of the Ilomisli church , the purple 
he bore did nut yet permit him , in conjunction 
with the enemies of his religion , openly to wage 
war with a power whose ambition was cloaked 
by the specious appearance of an attachment to 
the Catholic faith. The respect which Richelieu 
was obliged to maintain for the confined ideas of 
his colemporaries , checked his political undertak- 
ings , and obliged him privately to pursue the 
plan of his enlightened genius by means of 
foreign assistance. After having in vain endea- 
voured to prevent the peace between the Emperor 
and the King of Denmark , lie had recourse to 
Gustavus Adolphus , the hero of his age. Nothing 
was omitted to hasten the king's resolution , and 
to afford him the means of executing it. Cbar- 
nasse, a faithful emissary of Richelieu , went to 
Polish Prussia, where Gustavus Adolphus carried 
on a war with Sigismund, and alternately visited 
both princes in order to procure a peace between 
them. Gustavus was long prepared for this event, 
and the French envoy at length succeeded in 
opening the eyes of Sigismund to his true inter- 
ests , and the faithless politics of Austria. A 
truce was concluded for six years, by which 
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Gustavus remained in possession of liis conquests,' 
and finally obtained the opportunity so long desired; 
of turning his arms against the Emperor. Towards 
this enterprise , the French envoy offered him his 
master’s alliance , and considerable subsidies , but 
Gustavus entertained apprehensions that the ac- 
ceptance of the latter would place him in a state 
of dependance upon France , which might shackle 
him in the progress of his success , and also that 
his alliance with a Catholic power would excite 
the jealousy of the Protestants. 

Notwithstanding both the justice and the neces- 
sity of this war, the appearances under which 
Gustavus Adolphus undertook it were highly 
unfavourable ; the very name of Emperor was 
formidable, his resources were inexhaustible, and 
his armies hitherto invincible. Any other spirit 
but that of Gtostavus would have been dismayed 
by so dangerous a conflict ; he calmly weighed 
the obstacles and dangers wiiich opposed his 
undertaking , and found the means to surmount 
them. His army , though not numerous , was 
well disciplined , hardened in a severe climate, 
and, by continual campaigns, formed for victory 
in the war with Poland. Sweden, deficient in 
money and population , and reduced by an eight 
years war , was devoted to its king with an 
enthusiasm which promised the effectual support 
of every order in the state. In Germany the Em- 
peror was odious as he was formidable. The 
Protestant princes only awaited the arrival of a 
deliverer, to throw off the insupportable yoke of 
tyranny under which they laboured, and openly 
declare for the Swedes ; even the Catholic powers 
could not behold with disspleasurc the arrival of 
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an antagonist who promised to check the over- 
grown power of the Emperor. The first victory 
gained upon the German Jerritory must naturally 
decide the cause of Sweden, by bringing the 
princes who had hitherto stood neuter, to declare 
themselves , strengthen the courage of its adhe- 
rents , increase the number of its troops, and 
open rich resources for the continuance of the 
war. If the greater part of the German states 
had hitherto been sufferers from oppression , the 
Ilanse towns still remained in a prosperous con- 
dition , and were by no means disposed to sa- 
crifice themselves; in proportion as the Austrians 
were expelled from the countries of which they 
had possessed themselves , their means of sub- 
sistence were diminished , ill - timed detachments 
of troops to Italy and the Netherlands had already 
weakened the Emperor’s power. Spain, exhausted 
by the loss of its Manilla fleet , and a bloody 
war in the Netherlands , could promise him little 
support. Great Britain , on the contrary , gave 
Gustav us Adolphus the hope of considerable sub- 
sidies , and France, which had quelled its domes- 
tic troubles, made the most advantageous offers 
in support of his undertaking. 

But the strongest pledge for the happy issue of 
his enterprise, Gustavus found in himself; pru- 
dence, however, required him to obtain all foreign 
aid , (hereby to secure his undertaking from the 
imputation of rashness. But this foresight and re- 
solution were entirely derived from his own mind. 
He was indisputably the greatest general of his 
age , and the bravest soldier in an army formed 
by himself ; fully acquainted with the tactics of 
ancient Greece and Borne, he had made improve- 
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ments upon the art of war which have been 
adopted by the greatest generals afler his time; 
he diminished the unwieldy squadrons of cavalry, 
in order to render the movements of that part of 
the army more light and active; for that purpose 
he formed his battalions of infantry at great inter- 
vals. His army he composed of two lines, instead 
of one, that the second might advance to support 
the first, in case the latter was thrown into 
disorder. The want of cavalry he supplied by 
placing musketeers among his horse, and this 
often decided the victory. Europe first learned 
from him the great importance of infantry in the 
day of battle. Germany was astonished at the 
strictness of the Swedish discipline; all disorders 
were punished with the utmost severity; more 
particularly impiety, theft, gaining, and duelling. 
The Swedish articles of war enforced frugality, 
and (he camp, even the King's tent, displayed 
neither gold nor silver plate; the general’s atten- 
tion was as much directed to the soldier's morals 
as to his martial bravery; each morning and- 
evening every regiment formed a circle round its 
chaplain for prayers In every thing the King 
set the example. The courage of his magnanimous 
soul was still further augmented by an ardent 
piety ; equally free from the coarse infidelity of 
the northern barbarians, and tbe miserable super- 
stition of Ferdinand, which degraded him in the 
eyes of the Supreme Being,-. Gustavus remained 
still, in tbe height of Ilia good fortune, the man 
and the Christian, but amid all his devotion, the 
king and the hero. The hardships of war he bore 
like the meanest soldier in his army, maintained 
. the utmost serenity of mind amid the fury of 
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combat, and, with an extraordinary intrepidity, 
forgot the surrounding danger while be exposed 
himself to every peril. His native vivacity but 
too often forgot the duty of a general, and the 
life of tlie King ended in the death of a common 
soldier. But such a leader was equally followed 
by the backward and the brave, while his rapid 
glance carefully observed every deed of valour 
which his example excited. His renown roused 
among the people an enthusiastic sense of their 
own importance : proud of such a king , the 
peasant of Finland and Gothland gave his pit- 
tance With pleasure, the soldier Willingly shed 
his blood , and the extraordinary influence which 
this one man had upon the nation survived him 
during a long period. 

Though no doubt w r as entertained of the neces- 
sity of the war , considerable difficulties arose as 
to the maner of waging it. An offensive w r ar ap- 
peared too dangerous to the magnanimous Chan- 
cellor Oxenstern, as the scanty treasures of the 
King bore no competition with the inexhaustible 
resources of a despot, who held the entire Ger- 
man empire in subjection. The timid scruples of 
the minister were, however, overruled by the 
deeper penetration of the hero. “ If we await the 
“ enemy in Sw'eden , ” said Gustavus , “ all is lost 
“by a defeat; every thing, on the contrary, is 
“gained by a fortunate commencement in Ger- 
“many. The sea is wide, and we have exten- 
sive coasts to guard; should the enemy’s fleet 
“escape us, or our own be defeated, it would in 
“either case be impossible to prevent a landing, 
“Every thing depends upon the preservation of 
“Stralsund; so long as that harbour is open to 
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“ us, we shall both maintain our influence ~ in the 
“Baltic, and secure a retreat from Germany, in 
“order to preserve this port, however, we must 
.“not remain in Sweden, but pass with an army 
“ into Pomerania. Let me then hear no more of 
“a defensive plan of operations, by which we 
“sacrifice our greatest advantages. A hostile 
“standard upon its territories is not a pleasing 
“ prospect for Sweden 5 and when vanquished in 
“Germany it will be time enough to follow your 
“plan." . 

It was thus resolved to cross the Baltic and 
attack the Emperor; preparations were made with 
the utmost expedition , and the measures embraced 
by Gustavus in forwarding this plan, displayed 
no less foresight than its execution did valour. 
Previous to engaging in so extensive a war , it 
was necessary to secure Sweden against the at- 
tempts of its neighbours. Gustavus secured the 
Danish king’s alliance by an interview with him 
at Markaroed ; he strengthened bis frontier towards 
Muscovy; and Poland might be held in check in 
Germany if it betrayed any design of infringing 
the truce. Falkenberg, a Swedish emissary who 
went through Germany and Holland, obtained the 
most flattering promises from several princes, 
though none of them as yet possessed resolution 
sufficient to form an open treaty with Sweden. 
Lubeck and Hamburgh consented to advance money, 
and accept Swedish copper in return ; trusty mes- 
sengers were even sent to the Prince of Transyl- 
vania, in order to rouse that implacable enemy 
of Austria to hostility. 

Meanwhile Swedish levies were made in Ger- 
many and the Netherlands; the regiments were 
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completed ; new ones raised ; transports were 
obtained ; , the fleet was fitted out ; provisions, 
military stores, and money, were collected in tlie 
greatest possible quantities ; thirty ships of war 
were in a short time prepared for launching ; an 
army of 15,000 men was assembled, and two 
hundred transports were prepared to waft them 
across the Baltic. Gustavus Adolphus was de- 
sirous of introducing no greater force into Ger- 
many, and even the maintenance of this small 
army had hitherto exceeded the revenues of his 
kingdom. But small as this force Avas, it was 
chosen in point of discipline , valour, and ex- 
perience, and laid the foundation of a more nu- 
merous army, provided its first attempts were at- 
tended \a ith success. Oxenstern , both chancellor 
and general, was at the head of 10,000 men in 
Poland; some regular troops, and a considerable 
body of militia , which served the army as a 
nursery, remained in Sweden, to preserve that 
kingdom against any sudden inA'asion, 

By these means the safety of Sweden Avas se- 
cured. Gustavus Adolphus bestOAved equal care 
upon its interior administration. The gOA’ernment 
Avas entrusted to the council of state, and the 
finances to John Cassimir , Count Palatine, Gus- 
tavus’s brother-in-law ; while the Queen , not- 
Avithstanding the tender alfection Avhicli he bore 
her, Avas excluded by reason of her confined 
talents from every share in the administration. 
He quilted his palace with the presentiment of 
seeing it no more. On the 20th of May 1630, 
the King appeared in the general Assembly of 
States at Stockholm , to bid them a solemn fare- 
well. Here he took in his arms his daughter 
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Christina , then four years old , she having been 
previously acknowledged as his successor, pre- 
sented her to the stales as their future sovereign, 
and exacted from them an oath of allegiance to 
her in case of bis returning no more; he also 
read the regulations to be observed in the govern- 
ment , either during his absence or the minority 
of his daughter. At this moving scene the As- 
sembly dissolved into tears ; and the King was 
himself so much overcome , that it was some 
time before he could pronounce the discourse he 
had prepared for the occasion , and which lie at 
length delivered to the following purpose: 

“It is not without just cause , Gentlemen, that 
“I embark myself and you hi the present war: 
“God is my witness that I do not engage in this 
“ contest purely from my own inclinations. The 
“ Emperor of Germany has already inhumanly in- 
“ suited me in the person of my ambassador ; he 
“has supported my enemies, persecuted my friends, 
“ oppressed my religion , and even made attempts 
“ upon my crown. The oppressed states of Cer- 
“many call aloud for that vengeance which, 
“under the influence of Divine aid, we are deter- 
mined to procure them. 

“I am fully sensible of the dangers to which 
“my life will be exposed. 1 have never yet 
“shrunk from danger, and 1 cannot avoid my 
“ fate ; hitherto has Providence guarded me in a 
“ wonderful manner , but still I am destined to 
“fall in defence of my country. Be just, be 
“conscientious, act fairly, and we shall again 
“meet in eternity. 

“To you, my counsellors of state, I first turn 
“myself. May God enlighten your understandings. 
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“ and enable you to govern my people with 
“ wisdom. 

“ Y'ou , intrepid nobility , I commend to Divine 
“protection. Continue to show yourselves (he 
■“descendants of those Gothic heroes who laid the 
“Roman eagles in the dust. 

“ To you , the ministers of religion , f recoin- 
“ mend patience and moderation. Be an example 
“ of those virtues which you preach , and never 
“abuse the influence which you have acquired 
“ over I he minds of my people. 

“ Deputies of the burgesses and the peasantry, 
•>“ I wish you the Divine blessing. May your in- 
“ dustry be crowned by a prosperous harvest ; 
“and may you enjoy in abundance all the goods 
“of this life. 

“For the prosperity of all subjects, both ab- 
“sent and present, I offer to the Supreme Being 
“my most fervent prayers. I bid you all my 
“most sincere farewell; and bid it, perhaps, for 
“ the last time. ” 

The embarkation of the troops took place at 
Elfsnaben, where the fleet lay at anchor. An 
innumerable crowd of spectators flocked from all 
sides to behold this grand spectacle. The hearts 
of (he spectators were moved by various sensa- 
tions , whether they considered the extent of (he 
preparations, or (he greatness of the leader. 
Among the superior officers who commanded in this 
army w r ere , Gustavus Horn, Otto Lewis, Count 
Palatine, Henry Matthias, Count Thurn, Oren- 
burg, Baudissen, Banner, Teufel, Tott, Mutsenfahl, 
Faikenburg , Knyphausen , and several others who 
had acquired a brilliant reputation. Detained by 
contrary winds, the fleet was unable to sail un- 
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til June, and arrived the 24th of that month at 
the island of Rugen , on the coast of Pomerania. 

Gustavus Adolphus was the first who leaped 
on shore. In the presence of his suite he fell 
upon his knees to return thanks to the Almighty 
for the safe arrival of his fleet and army*. He 
landed his troops upon the islands of Wollin and 
Usedoui : the Austrians , upon his approach , im- 
mediately quitted their entrenchments, and fled. 
Conquest attended bis entrance into Germany. 
With the utmost rapidity he appeared before Stet- 
tin , to make himself master of that important 
place before the Imperialists took possession of it. 
Bogislaus XIV. Duke of Pomerania , a weak su- 
perannuated prince, was long tired of the op- 
pressions which the Imperialists had exercised, 
and still continued to exercise in his territories: 
but , too weak to resist , he had contented him - 
self with murmurs. The appearance of his deli - 
verer, instead of exciting his hopes, only increas- 
ed his fears and irresolution. Though .his coun- 
try still bled fresh from the wounds which the' 
Imperialists inflicted, he could not be prevailed 
upon to join the Swedes. Gustavus Adolphus 
encamped under the walls of Stettin, and sum-, 
moned that town to receive a Swedish garrison. 
Bogislaus appeared in person in the Swedish camp 
to excuse his not complying with this request. 
‘*1 come as your friend, not as your enemy,” 
answered Gustavus. “ I do not wage w r ar against 
“ you or the German Empire , only against the 
“ enemies of both. In my hands shall this dut- 

* The Kings piety was not very consistent with the designs 
which he afterwards form ad against the liberties of Germany. 

’ Trans. 
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“ ehy be sacred, and it shall be restored to you 
“ at the conclusion of the campaign with much 
“more certainty than it would by any other. Look 
“ to the footsteps of the Imperial troops in your 
“dominions, regard those of mine in L'sedom , and 
“ determine whether you will have the £mperor 
“or me as your friend. NVhat do you expect, 
“should Ferdinand make himself master of your 
“capital? Will he display more clemency than I? 
“Is it your intention to stop my progress? Affairs 
“ are pressing , take your measures , and do not 
“ oblige me to have recourse to violent means.” 
The alternative was painful to the Duke of 
Pomerania. On one hand , the King of Sweden 
was before liis gates with a formidable army 5 on 
the other he saw the terrible vengeance of tho 
Emperor , and the melancholy prospect of so many 
German princes who fell a sacrifice to it, and 
now wandered through the world, stripped of 
their possessions , and in misery. The more im- 
mediate danger decided his resolution The gates 
of Stettin were opened to the King. Swedish 
troops entered, and llie advantage was gained 
over the Austrians, who advanced towards it by 
rapid marches. The possession of this place pro- 
cured the K>ng a firm footing in Pomerania , the 
navigation of (lie Oder, and a magazine for his 
army. Bogislaus did not scruple to excuse this 
measure before the Emperor on the plea of ne- 
cessity , and expose himself, on the commence- 
ment , to the reproach of treachery : but aware 
of the implacable disposition of this monarch, he 
formed a close alliance with his new protector, 
in order, by tho friendship of the Swedes, to 
shelter himself from Austria's vengeance. . Tha 
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King acquired , by litis alliance with Pomerania, 
an important friend in Germany, who might co- 
ver his retreat, and keep open (he communica- 
tion with Sweden. 

Gusfavus Adolphus thought himself absolved 
from the usual formalities towards Ferdinand, 
who had been (he aggressor in Prussia, and com- 
menced hostilities without a declaration of war. 
Ho justified his conduct before all Europe in a 
manifesto, in which he explained the grounds 
of his taking up arms. Meanwhile he continued 
his progress in Pomerania, and daily saw his ar- 
my increase. The troops which he had fought 
under Mansfeld , the Duke of Brunswic, and Wal- 
lenstein, came, both officers and soldiers, in crowds 
to join his victorious standards. 

The invasion of the King of Sweden excited 
by no means, at the Imperial court, the atten- 
tion which it merited. Austria’s pride , elevated 
to its utmost height by its hitherto unheard - of 
success , regarded with contempt a prince who, 
with a handful of men, came from an obscure 
corner of Europe, and whom they supposed to 
owe the military reputation he had already ac- 
quired to having been opposed to a still more 
contemptible enemy than himself. The humiliating 
representation which Wallenstein had artfully given 
of the Swedish power contributed to increase the 
Emperor’s security. For what respect could ho 
have for an enemy whom his general undertook 
to drive so easily out of Germany? Even the 
victorious progress of Gustavus Adolphus in Po- 
merania could not extinguish the prejudices which 
the ridicule of flatterers had thrown upon him. 
He was called in Vienna the snow king , who 
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was congealed ill the North , but would infallibly 
melt on his approach to the southward. Even the 
Electors who were assembled in Ralisbon paid 
no attention to his manifesto, and from abject 
complaisance towards Ferdinand refused him the 
, ' title of king. But while they amused themselves, 

in Vienna and Uatisbon , with .turning him into 
ridicule, he made himself master of several strong 
places in Mecklenburg and Pomerania. 

However, notwithstanding this contemptuous 
behaviour, the Emperor thought it proper to ufTer 
to terminate the quarrel with S\v r eden by negotia- 
tion , and actually sent plenipotentiaries to 
Dantzic for that purpose. But their instructions 
plainly showed his insincerity by still continuing 
to refuse Gustavus the title of King. His design 
was to remove the odium of being the aggressor 
to the King of Sweden, and thereby to claim the 
> support of the states of the Empire. The con- 

gress at Danzic ended fruitlessly, as might have 
been foreseen, and the animosity of both parties 
was increased to its utmost pitch by a passionate 
correspondence. 

An Imperial general , Torquato Ponti , who 
commanded the army in Pomerania, had in vain 
endeavoured to wrest Stettin from the Swedes. 

The Imperialists were driven from one place to 
another: Damm, Stargard, Camin, and Wolgast, 

~ soon fell into the King’s hands. To revenge 
himself upon the Duke of Pomerania, the Imperial 
general, on the retreat of his troops, permitted 
them to exercise every species of barbarity upon • 
the unfortunate inhabitants, who had already but 
too much suffered from his avarice. Under the 
pretext of depriving the Swedes of subsistence, 
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the whole country was laid waste ami plundered; 
ami it often happened that when the Imperialists 
could no longer, maintain a town , it was laid in 
ashes , in order to leave the enemy nothing but 
ruins. 6ut these barbarities served no other pur- 
pose than to set the opposite behaviour of the 
Swedes, in a more, brilliant light , and to obtain 
the humane King the attachment of all mankind. 
The Swedish soldier regularly paid for every- 
thing, and no private property was molested on 
his march. In consequence of this , they were 
received, both in town and country, with open 
arms : all the Imperial soldiers who fell into the 
hands of the Pomeranian peasantry were massa- 
cred without compassion. A number uf Pomera- 
nians entered the Swedish service , and the sta- 
tes of this exhausted country willingly voted the 
King a contribution of a hundred thousand florins. 

Torquato Conti , who , notwithstanding the se- 
verity of his character , was a consummate 
general , endeavoured to make the possession of 
Stettin useless to the King of Sweden , though 
he could not expel him front it. lie intrenched 
himself at Garz , above Stettin , on the Oder , to 
cut off the commuhiration of the town with 
Germany. Nothing could prevail upon him to give 
battle to the King , who was superior in strength: 
the latter was equally cautious in not storming 
the intrenchmenlx of the Imperialists'. Torquato, 
wanting both men and money, intended by this 
plan of operations to gain time for Tilly to hasten 
to the assistance of Pomerania, and then, in 
conjuction with that general , to advance upon 
the Swedes. He took advantage of the King’s 
absenco to make an attempt to surprise Stettin; 
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but the Swedes were prepared for him. A spiri- 
ted attack of the Imperialists was firmly sustain- 
ed , and Torquato retired with great loss. It is 
not to be. denied, that Gustavus Adolphus owed 
this successful commencement of the war as much 
to fortune as to his military talents. The Impe- 
rial troops in Pomerania were greatly reduced 
since Wallenstein’s dismissal. Their ravages were 
now severely retorted upon them: an exhausted 
desolated country could no longer afford the means 
of subsistence; discipline was lost, and the troops 
ceased to respect the orders of their officers. 
Their numbers visibly diminished , both by great 
desertions and a mortality which the severe colds 
had brought among them in a strange climate. 
Under these circumstances the Imperial general 
was desirous of allowing his troops the repose 
of winter quarters. But he had to oppose him 
an enemy who felt no winter in the climate of 
Germany. The Imperial plenipotentiaries who 
came to treat for a cessation of hostilities receiv- 
ed the following discouraging answer: “The 

“Swedes are soldiers in winter as well as in 
“summer, and not disposed to oppress the poor 
“ inhabitants. The Imperialists may act as they 
“ think proper , but they must not expect to re- 
“ main quiet. ,K Shortly after Torquato Conti re- 
signed a command which offered neither riches 
nor reputation. 

From this unequal state of both armies , the ad- 
vantage must naturally have been on the Swedish 
side. The Imperialists were perpetually harassed 
in their winter quarters ; Greifenhagen , . an im- 
portant place upon the Oder , was taken by storm, 
and the towns of Garz and Pyritz were at length 
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March of n d ' reCt ® d his course towards the 

creat j f . Bra,Mk ‘ nbu, e > not without sustaining 
J° 8S *“ aniHery, baggage, and men, which 
Ml into the hands of their pursuers. ’ 

ten y rTT e th ® passes at Ribniu a «d Damgar- 
ten, Gustavus Adolphus had opened himself the 

? ff age J nto Mecklenburg, whose Inhabitants were 
1 e by a manifesto to return under the alte- 
giance of their legitimate sovereign , and to expel 
Wallensteins party. The Austrians, however, 
made themselves masters of the important town 
m Rostock, which prevented the farther advan- 
ces of the King, who was unwilling to divide 
his forces. The Dukes of Mecklenburg had in 
• " employed the good offices of the princes as- - 

sembled at Ratisbon in their favour with the Em- 
peror; they had in vain, in order to soften Fer- 
dinand, renounced the Swedish alliance and every 
idea of resistance. But rendered desperate by the 
Emperor’s inflexibility, they now openly espoused 
the parly of the King of Sweden, and raised 
troops, the command of which they gave to Fran- 
cis Charles Duke of Saxe Lauenburg. This gene- 
ral made himself master of some strong places 
on the Elbe , but lost them afterwards to the 
Imperial general Pappenheim, who was detached 
against him. Soon after, besieged by the latter 
m the town of Ralzeburg, he saw himself, after 
a fruitless attempt to make his escape, obliged 
to surrender with all his troops prisoners Thus 
ended the attempt which those unfortunate' princes 
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made towards their reinstatement, and it was 
reserved for the victorious army of Gustavus 
Adolphus to render them that important service. 

The flying hands of the Austrians had thrown 
themselves into the March of Brandenburg, which 
now became the scene of their ravages. Not 
contented with making the most wanton exe- 
cutions, and vexing the people by quartering 
soldiers upon them , these barbarians plundered 
the houses, ransacked every place where they 
suspected property to be concealed , took all the 
provisions which they could find , ill-treated thqse 
who made the slightest opposition , and ravished 
even pregnant women. AH this was not even 
committed in an enemy’s country. It was the 
usage which the subjects of a prince received 
who had never injured the Emperor; and would, 
notwithstanding all those insults , willingly have 
been persuaded by the latter to Join him against 
the King of Sweden. The aspect of those dread- 
ful disorders which the want of money , and of 
sufficient authority, compelled them to tolerate, 
excited even the displeasure of the Austrian of- 
ficers; and the general, Count Schaumburg, from 
shame wished to lay down command. Without 
force sufficient to defend his territories, and left 
without assistance by the Emperor , who paid no 
attention to the most pressing remonstrances , the 
Elector at length issued an edict , ordering his 
subjects to repel force by force, and to kill with- 
out mercy every Imperial soldier who should in 
future be detected in plundering. To such a length 
were brought the ravages of the country , and 
the misery of its government , that the only 
desperate remedy which remained to the soveieign 
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was to encourage private vengeance by a format 
law. 

The Imperialists were followed by the Swedes 
into the March of Brandenburg j but upon the 
Elector’s refusal to permit the latter to pass 
through the fortress of Custrin, the King was 
obliged to lay aside the design he had formed of 
besieging Frankfort on the Oder. He returned to 
complete the conquest of Pomerania, by taking 
Demmin and Colberg ; in the mean time Field- 
marshal Tilly was advancing to defend Branden- 
burg. 

This general, who could boast of never hither- 
to losing a battle, the conqueror' of Mansfeld, 
the Duke of Brunswie , the Margrave of Baden, 
and the King of Denmark , was now , in the 
Swedish monarch , to find an adversary worthy of 
him. Tilly was descended from a noble family 
in the Liege country, and had formed his talents 
in the wars of the Netherlands, which was then 
the school of generals. Soon after he had an op- 
portunity of distinguishing himself under the Em- 
peror llodolph II. in Hungary, where he rapidly 
rose from one step to another. After the peace 
he entered the service of the Duke of Bavaria, 
who made him commander in chief of his army, 
with absolute authority. Tilly , by his excellent 
institutions , was the founder of the Bavarian 
army , and it was to him that the Duke owed all 
the superiority which he had hitherto maintained 
in the fieid. After the conclusion of the war in 
Bohemia he received the command of the army 
of the League, and now, upon Wallenstein’s dis- 
missal, that of the Imperial army. Equally strict 
towards his troops, implacable towards his enemies, 
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and of as impenetrable a disposition as Wallen- 
stein , he far exceeded the latter in probity and 
disinterestedness. A bigotted zeal for religion, 
and a bloody spirit of persecution, united with 
(he natural ferocity of his character to render him* 
the terror of the Protestants. A strange and 
terrific aspect betrayed his disposition: of low 
stature; meagre, with hollow jaws , a long nose, 
a broad forehead , large whiskers , and a sharp 
chin. He commonly appeared in a Spanish doublet 
of green alias , with close sleeves , and a small 
high-crowned hat , decorated with an enormous 
red feather , which reached down as far as his 
buck. His whole aspect recoiled to recollection 
the Duke of Alba, the scourge of the Flemings, 
and his actions were far from effacing that im- 
pression. Such was the general who was opposed 
to (he Kero of the North. 

Tilly was very far from entertaining a mean 
opinion of his antagonist: “The King of Sweden,” 

,i said he , at the diet of Ratisbon , is an enemy 
„ whose, prudence equals his valour; he is inured 
,, to war , and in the flower of his age. His dis- 
,, positions are excellent, and his resources not , 
„ small: the states of his kingdom are uncommonly 
„ attached to him. His army, composed of Swe- 
,,des, Germans, Livonians, Finlanders, Scots, 

,, and English , is blended into one nation by 
„ blind obedience. This is the player from whom 
„ much is wou even by losing nothing. ” 

The progress of the King of Sweden in Bran- 
denburg and Pomerania left the new general no 
time to lose, and those who commanded there 
called for him in the most pressing manner. 
With all possible haste lie assembled the Imperial 
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troops , who were scattered over the Empire j 
but it required a considerable time to procure t lie . 
necessary supplies from the desolated , impoverish- 
ed country. At length he appeared , in the 
midst of winter, at the head of 20,000 men, be- 
fore Frankfort on the Oder, where he joined the 
remainder of Schaumburg's troops. He left the 
defence of the fortress to the latter general with 
a sufficient garrison , and hasfened to Pomerania, 
in order to save Demtnin and relieve Colberg, 
which was already reduced to the utmost straits 
by the Swedes. But before he could leave Bran- - 
denburg, Dennnln, which was extremely ill defend- 
ed by the Duke of Savelli , was already in the 
hands of the King, and Colberg, after a siege 
of five months , was starved to a surrender. As 
the passes in Upper Pomerania were well guard- . 
ed , and the King’s camp near Scliwedt defied 
every attack, Tilly abandoned his o (Tensive plan 
of operations, and marched back towards the 
Elbe to besiege Magdeburg. 

By the surrender of Demmin the entrance to 
Mecklenburg lay open to (he King ; but a more 
important undertaking drew his arms to another 
quarter. Tilly , had no sooner commenced his re- 
trograde march , than he instantly broke up Ills . 
camp at Schwedt , and advanced with his whole 
army against Frankfort on the Oder. This town 
was but badly fortified , though defended by a 
garrison of 8000 men , mostly composed of those 
furious bands who had so cruelly ravaged Bran- 
denburg and Pomerania. It was attacked with 
impetuosity, and on the third day taken by storm. 

The Swedes , assured of victory , rejected a ca- 
pitulation , though the enemy twice beat the cha- 
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made, determining to exercise the dreadful right 
of retaliation. Tilly had , soon after his arrival 
in this quarter , surrounded a Swedish detachment 
in Brandenburg, and, exasperated at the obstina- 
cy of their resistance , had cut them in pieces to 
a man. This cruelty was now remembered by 
the Swedes when they took Frankfort. Bran - 
denOunj -quarter ! they replied to the Imperial sol- 
diers who begged tlieir lives , and slaughtered 
them without compassion. Several thousands 
were killed or taken , a number were drowned 
in the OdeY , the remainder tied to Silesia , and 
all their artillery fell into (he hands of the Swe- 
des. To satisfy the rage of his troops , the King 
was under the necessity of giving up the town 
to be plundered for three hours. 

While Gustav us Adolphus hastened from one 
victory to another, thereby encouraging the Pro- 
testants and augmenting their resistance , the Em- 
peror continued without intermission to enforce 
the edict of restitution, and by exorbitant preten- 
sions to exhaust the patience of the states. Ne- 
cessity now obliged him to have recourse to 
acts of violence, which he had heretofore prac- 
tised from insolence : from the embarrassment into 
which his arbitrary behaviour had thrown him, 
he could now only relieve himself by means 
equally arbitrary. But in so complicated a body 
as the German empire is , and always has been, 
the hand of despotism must ever create the ut- 
most ennsusion. With astonishment the princes 
saw the constitution of their country overturned, 
and the approaching state of nature led them to 
self-defence , the only remedy in such a situa- 
tion. At length , the open steps which the Em- 
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purer took against the Protestant church undeceiv- 
ed the Elector of Saxony , who had so long been 
the dupe of his artful policy. By the exclusion 
of his son from the archbishopric? of Magdeburg, 
Ferdinand had personally offended him , and Field- 
marshal Arnheim , his new favourite and minister, 
spared no pains to increase the resentment of his 
master. He had been formerly an Imperial gene- 
ral under Wallenstein , and being still the warm 
friend of the latter, he sought to avenge his old 
benefactor and himself upon the Emperor , and 
to detach the Elector of Saxony from the Austrian 
interests. The invasion of the Swedes seconded 
his intentions. Gustavus Adolphus was invincible, 
if once joined by the Protestant states ', and this 
more alarmed the Emperor. Saxony’s example 
might bring the rest to declare themselves; and 
the Emperor’s fate appeared , in some measure, 
to depend upon the Elector John George. The 
artful favourite made his master sensible of his 
present importance, and advised him , by threaten- 
ing an alliance with Sweden , to alarm the Em- 
peror, and to extort from the fears of that prince 
the conditions which he could not obtain from 
his gratitude; Yet he was against absolutely ex- 
cluding him from the Swedish alliance, in order, 
by maintaining his independence , to continue bis 
importance. He persuaded him to adopt a grand 
design C which nothing but an able genius prevent- 
ed him from executing) j to put himself at the 
head of the Protestants, to erect a third power 
in Germany, and thereby obtain the means of 
deciding the dispute between Austria and Sweden. 

This plan was the more flattering to John Ge- 
orge , who equally bated the idea of being depend- 
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ant upon Sweden , and remaining any longer 
under the Emperor’s tyranny. .He could not with 
indifference behold the German affairs under the ' 
disposal of a foreign prince; and, notwithstanding 
his slender capacity to act a principal part, his 
vanity could not content itself with a second. 

He therefore determined to draw every possible 
advantage from the progress of the Swedish King, . 
but still to pursue his own plan independent of 
the latter. For this purpose he consulted with 
the Elector of Brandenburg, who, from similar 
causes, was prepared to act against the Emperor, 
and , . at the same time , was jealous of Swe- 
den. After h'e had , in a diet held at Torgau, 
secured the Savon states, whose consent- was 
absolute!) necessary to forward his plan , he in- 
vited all the Protestant states of the Empire to 
a general convention , which was opened at 
Ecipsic on the 6tli of February 1631. Branden- 
burg and Hesse Cassel , with several princes, 
counts, States of the Empire , and Protestant 
bishops, appeared in this assembly, either perso- 
, - nally or by their deputies ; and' the business was - 
opened by a vehement pulpit oration from the .! 
Saxon state chaplain*, Dr. Floe of Hohcnegg. In 
vain did the Emperor endeavour to suppress this 
arbitrary meeting , which apparently reckoned 
upon its own strength , and was particularly 
alarming when the Swedes were in the Empire. 

The princes who assembled , encouraged by the 
progress of Gustavos Adolphus , maintained their 
rights , and in two months broke up , after coming . • 
to a remarkable resolution , which put Ferdinand ' - 
„ in no small embarrassment. The purpose of this 
was effectually to address the 'Kinperor to recall 
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the edict of restitution , to withdraw his troops 
from their residences and fortresses , to suspend 
the executions:, and abolish ail the abuses hitherto 
practised; in the mean lime, however, to as- 
semble an army of 40,000 men, to be prepared 
to redress their grievances by force, should the* 
Emperor refuse compliance. 

An incident took place at the same time , which 
contributed not a little to augment the resolution 
of the Protestant princes. The King of Sweden 
had at length overcome the scruples which had 
hitherto deterred him from a closer union with 
France, and on the 13ih of January 163L, con- 
cluded, a formal treaty with that Crown. After a 
very serious dispute concerning tire future treat- 
ment of the Catholic princes of the Empire , whom 
France had taken under her protection, and upon 
whom Gustavus, on the Contrary, was desirous 
of retaliating; and a wrangle of less importance, 
-on the title of His Majesty, which the pride of 
France denied that of Sweden , Gustavus Atlol- 
phu$' at length yielded in the former , ami Riche- 
lieu in the latter article; and the treaty of alli- 
ance was signed at Baerwaid , in the New Mark. 
Both powers pound themselves to defend each 
other reciprocally by force of arms ; to reinstate 
the expelled princes of; the Empire; to protect 
tlieir common friends,' and on the. borders ns well 
as in the interior of Germany to place matters 
upon the same footing in which they were at tho 
commencement of tho war. For this purpose 
Sweden engaged to maintain an army of 30,000 
men in; Germany , upon condition of receiving 
from France a yearly subsidy of 400,000 dollars. 
Wherever fortune attended (he arms of Gustavus 
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Adolphus, he was to respect, in all the conquer- 
ed places, the Catholic religion and the laws of 
the Empire , and to make no change in either. 

The treaty was to be open for the admission of 
foreign states and princes , and no one party was 
to conclude a separate peace without the partici- 
pation and consent of the other. This treaty w r as 
. to continue in force five years. 

Whatever efforts within himself it had cost the 
King of Sweden to receive subsidies from France, 
and to sacrifice the power of earn ing on the war 
independently , this alliance was decisive for his 
causg in Germany. It was now , when he was 
protected by (he greatest power in Europe, that 
tlie states of Germany began to have a confidence 
in his untertaking for the issue of which they 
had hitherto trembled , not without cause. It was 
now lie became truly formidable to the Emperor. 
Even the Catholic princes , who were desirous of 
beholding the Emperor’s humiliation , beheld with ■ 
little jealousy liis progress in Germany , since his 
alliance With a Catholic power secured their reli- 
gion, Thus , while the Invasion of Gustavus 
Adolphus protected the Protestants, and the liberty 
. of the Empire against Ferdinand’s oppression , the 
interference of France would equally defend the 
Catholic religion , and the liberties of Germany, 
against Gustavus Adolphus , should that prince, 
in the intoxication of success, venture to exceed 
the bounds of moderation. - _ . - 

' The King of Sweden- did not hesitate to com- 
municate the treaty which he had concluded with 
Fi ance to the princes of the confederacy of Leip- 
sic , and to invite them to a closer union with 
him. France also seconded him in this effort, - . 
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ami spared no pains to prevail upon the Gleet or 
of Saxon)’. Gustavus Adolphus was satisfied with' 
a private support , provided the princes still 
thought it too bold a step to declare themselves. 
Several princes gave him hopes that they would 
espouse his cause so soon as circumstances would 
permit: the Elector of Saxony, always full of 
distrust and jealousy towards the King , and con- 
stantly adhering to his selfish system of politics, 
could not he prevailed upon to act openly. : 

The conclusion of the convention of l.eipsic; 
and the alliance between France and Sweden, 
were news equally disagreeable to the Emperor. 
Against them he employed the thunder of Imperial 
ordinances, and the want of an army alone pre- 
vented him from displaying towards France the 
entire force of his displeasure. Restrictions were 
laid upon all the members of the Convention at 
Leipsic,'by which they were, ’in the severest 
maimer, prohibited from enlisting troops. They 
answered with the sharpest remonstrances , jus- 
tified their conduct upon the principle of natural 
right , and continued their preparations 

In the mean time the Imperial generals , from 
want of money and troops , found themselves 
reduced to the necessity of confining their hostili- 
ty either to the King of Sweden , or to the state* 
of the Empire, as, with a divided power, they 
were a match for neither. The movements of the 
Protestants drew their attention to the interior of 
the Empire; the King of Sweden’s progress in the 
March . of Brandenburg , which threatened the 
hereditary dominions of the Einperor in the vici- 
nity, required them , without delay, to turn (heir 
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arms to that quarter. After the conquest of 
Frankfort, the King advanced against Landsberg 
on the Wartha ; and Tilly , unsuccessful in an 
attempt to relieve the former town , returned to 
Magdeburg to prosecute its siege. 

The rich bishopric of which Magdeburg was 
the capital , was for a considerable time governed 
by Protestant princes of the house of Brandenburg, 
who introduced their religion there. Christian 
William , the last administrator , had , by his 
connexion with Denmark , fallen under the banu 
of the Empire , by which means the chapter , to 
avoid the Emperor’s displeasure, found themselves 
under the neccessity of formally deposing him. 
In his stead they placed John Augustus, second 
son of the Elector of Saxony , whom the Emperor 
rejected , in order to confer that archbishopric on 
his own son Leopold. The Elector of Saxony 
made , upon this occasion , ineffectual complaints 
to the Imperial court. Christian William of Bran- 
denburg took more active measures. Assured of 
the attachment of the magistrates and inhabitants 
of Magdeburg , and excited by chimerical hopes, 
he thought himself capable of surmounting all the 
obstacles which the decision of the chapter , the 
opposition of two powerful competitors, and the 
edict of restitution , presented to his election. 
He went to Sweden , and sought , by the promise of 
a powerful diversion in Germany, to promote his 
cause. That king did not leave him without the 
hope of efficacious support, but at the same time 
cautioned him to act with prudence. 

Scarcely had Christian William been informed 
of the landing of his protector in Pomerania, 
when he entered Magdeburg in disguise. He ap- 
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peared suddenly in the town - council , reminded 
(he magistrates of the destructive ravages which 
both the town and country had suffered from the 
Imperial troops, the ruinous pretensions of Fer- 
dinand , and the danger of the Protestant church. 
After this prelude he disclosed to them that the 
'moment of their deliverance was arrived , and 
that Gustavus Adolphus offered them his alliance 
and every assistance. Magdeburg, one of the 
principal towns in Germany , enjoyed under its 
magistrates a republican freedom , which inspired 
its inhabitants with a heroic enthusiasm; of this 
they had already displayed towards Wallenstein 
(who , captivated by their riches , had madq. 
exorbitant demands) the most laudable proofs, 
and maintained their rights by a vigorous Resist- 
ance: their territory had in fact experienced the 
destructive rage of his troops , but Magdeburg 
itself escaped his vengeance. It was not, there- 
fore, difficult for the Administrator to gain ad- 
herents among a people in whose memory a sense 
of past sufferings was still recent. An alliance 
was concluded between the city and the King of 
Sweden, in which Magdeburg granted the latter v 
a free passage through its gates and territories, 
with a liberty of recruiting; and obtained the most 
effectual promise of protection for its religion and 
privileges. 

The Administrator immediately collected troops, 
and commenced hostilities before Gustavus Adol- 
phus was sufficiently near effectually to support 
him. He succeeded in defeating some Austrian 
detacheinents in the neighbourhood , made a few 
small conquests, and even surprised Halle. But 
the approach of an Imperial army obliged him 
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with all possible haste , and not without loss , to 
retreat to Magdeburg. GuStavus Adolphus , though 
displeased with this overhasty commencement, 
sent Falkenberg, an experienced officer, to regu- 
late the military operations, and assist him with 
his counsel. Falkenberg was appointed by the 
magistrates governor of the town during the \tfar ; 
the Prince’s army was daily increased by recruits 
arriving from the neighbouring towns ; he gained 
several advantages over 'the Imperial regiments 
which were sent against him ; and was able , for 
several months , to maintain with success a w ar 
of skirmishes. 

At length Count Pappenheiin approached , after 
concluding his expedition against the Duke of 
Saxe Lauenburg, and having driven the Adminis- 
trator’s troops from their outposts , cut off all their 
communication with Saxony , and began to invest 
the place. He was soon after followed by Tilly, 
who summoned the Administrator , in a haughty 
letter, no longer to resist the edict of restitution, 
and to deliver up the town in obedience to the 
Emperor’s commands. But the refusal of the 
Prince, couched in the most resolute terms, oblig- 
ed Tilly to have recourse to the force of arms. 

Meanwhile the siege was prolonged, by rea- 
son of the King of Sweden’s progress, which 
called the Austrian generals from, before the 
place; and the jealousy which his successor enter- 
tained of him, procrastinated the fate of Magdeburg 
some months. But on the 30th of March 1631, 
Tilly returned , and began to prosecute the siege 
with great vigour. 

In a short time all the. outworks were carried, • 
and Falkenberg withdrew the garrison from the 
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opposite side of the river, after having destroyed 
the bridge upon the Elbe. As there were in the 
place no troops sufficient to defend its extensive 
suburbs, those of Sadenburg and Neustadt were 
abandoned to the enemy, who immediately laid 
them in ashes. Pappenheiin , quitting Tilly’s 
corps, passed the Elbe at Schoenenbeck , to attack 
the town upon the opposite side. 

The garrison , weakened by the action in the 
suburbs , amounted to no more than two thou- 
sand infantry, and some hundred horse; a smalt 
number for so extensive and irregular a fortress. 
To supply the deficiency, the citizens were arm- 
ed ; a desperate expedient , which caused greater 
evils than it prevented. The citizens, naturally 
inexpert soldiers, ruined the town by their dis-, 
sensions ; (he poorer sort complained that they 
were exposed to every danger and difficulty, 
while the rich , by hiring others to perform their 
duty, remained within their houses in safety. 
Their quarrels terminated in an open mutiny; 
indifference succeeded zeal, and vigilance gave 
place to neglect; their divisions, heightened by 
necessity, gradually produced despair, and many 
already began to repent of the opposition which 
they made to the Emperor. But religious zeal, 
the love of liberty , and their invincible hatred 
to the yoke of Austria, added to the expectation 
of speedy relief, made them still disdain the idea 
of a surrender ; and though divided among them- 
selves, they were united in the resolution of 
defending the ramparts to the last extremity. 

The hopes of succour entertained by the be- 
sieged were not ill -grounded; they were informed 
of the confederacy of LeipNic, and the approach 
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of Gustavus Adolphus; both were alike interested 
in the preservation of Magdeburg , and in a few 
days the king of Sweden was expected before its 
gates. These circumstances were not unknown 
to Tilly, who therefore hastened to make him- 
self master of the place. He dispatched a trum- 
peter with several letters to the Administrator, 
the governor , and the citizens , to induce them 
to surrender * but he received for answer that 
death was preferable. A spirited attack of the 
garrison convinced him that their resolution was 
not abated * and the King of Sweden’s arrival in 
I’otsdam , together with the incursions of the 
Swedes as far as Zerhst , gave him uneasiness, 
while it raised the hopes of the garrison. A se- 
cond trumpeter was sent , and the more moderate 
tone of his demands further increased their pre- 
sumption and negligence. 

The besiegers had now pushed their approaches 
as far as the ditch, and vigorously cannonaded 
the walls from their batteries; one tower was 
entirely overthrown , but did not facilitate the 
enemy’s attack, as it fell on one side, and not 
into the ditch. Nolhwilhstanding the continual 
bombardment, the walls had not suffered much; 
and the efTect of the fire-balls, intended to kindle 
flames in the town , was prevented by the excel- 
lent measures which were taken to oppose them. 
But the ammunition of the besieged was now 
expended and (he fire from the town ceased gradu- 
ally to return that of the Imperialists. Before 
a fresh supply could be obtained, it was necessary 
that Magdeburg should be either relieved or sur- 
render to the enemy. -The expectations of the 
besieged were now raised to the utmost, and all 
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town at once in four different places; and the 
necessary preparations were made during the night 
of the 9lh and 10th of May. All was ready, and 
awaited the signal of cannon at five in the mor- 
ning; the signal was not, however, given until 
two hours later, as Tilly, still doubtful of suc- 
cess, had re-assembled the council of war. Pap- 
penheiin was ordered to storm the works of the 
new town , where he was favoured by a low 
rampart and a dry ditch of moderate depth ; the 
citizens and soldiers had mostly abandoned the 
walls, and the remaining few were owercome 
by sleep ; it therefore became easy for this gene- 
ral to gain the outworks. 

Falkenberg, aroused by the- report of small arms 
hastened from the town-house, where he was ein- 
pio)ed in dispatching Tilly’s second trumpeter, 
to assemble all the force he could meet, and went 
to the gate of the new town , of which the ene- 
my had already taken possession. There repulsed, 
the brave general flew to another, where a se- 
cond detachment of the enemy was preparing to 
scale the walls ; after an ineffectual resistance , 
he fell in the commencement of the action. The 
vehement fire of musketry , and the shouts of the 
assailants, at length awoke the inhabitants; they 
immediately betook themselves to arms, and op- 
posed the enemy in a confused manner. Still 
some hopes of repulsing the besiegers remained; 
but the governor being killed , there was no plan 
of attack, no cavalry to support the garrison; 
and at length, their powder being exhausted , no- 
thing remained to sustain the fire. Two other 
gates, hitherto unattacked, were stripped of their 
defenders to relieve the town in another quarter ; 
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the enemy rapidly availed themselves of the con. 
fusion occasioned by this, to attack those posts: 
the resistance was nevertheless obstinate , until 
four Imperial regiments, at length masters of the 
ramparts , took the garrison in the rear , and com- 
pleted their confusion. A brave captain named 
Schmidt, whose intrepidity led him amid the tu- 
mult, made a final assault upon the enemy, and 
even repulsed them to the gates; but at length 
being killed, the hopes of Alagdrburg expired with 
him; ati the works were carried before noon, 
and the town was in possession of the .enemy. 

Two gates were now opened by the assailants 
for the remainder of the army, and Tilly imme- 
diately entered with a part of his infantry ; be 
took possession of the principal streets, and with 
pointed cannon ordered the citizens into their bou- 
ses to await their destiny. They were not long 
held in suspense; a word from Tilly decided the 
fate of Magdeburg. Even the efforts of a more 
humane general would have in vain attempted to 
restrain such troops within bounds : but this com- 
mander did not once recommend mercy. Left at 
his own disposal by the silence of his general, 
the soldier broke into houses to satiate his most 
brutal appetites; the imploring innocence which 
found compassion from the Germans, could meet 
with none from l’appenheim's Walloons. - Scarce 
had the massacre commenced , when the remaining 
gates were thrown open, and all the cavalry and 
Croats let loose against, the unfortunate inhabitants. 

Here commenced a scene, to describe which 
history has no language, poetry no pencil. Nei- 
ther £he innocence of childhood , nor the debility 
of old age: neither youth, sex, beauty, nor con- 
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ilition , could disarm the fury of (he conquerors. 
VV'ives were abused in the arms of their husbands, 
daughters at the feet of their parents, and the 
defenceless sex was exposed to tho double sacri- 
fice of virtue and life; no situation, however sa- 
cred or elevated , was exempt from insult. Fifty- 
three dead bodies of women who had been be- 
headed were found in the cathedral ; the Croats 
amused themselves in throwing children into the 
flames; Pappenheim’s Walloons in murdering in- 
• fants at the breast. Some officers of the Catho- 
lic League, shocked at those frightful scenes, ' 
entreated Tilly to stop the effusion of blood “ Re- 
turn in an hour,“ was his stern answer; “ I 
will then see what is to be done ; the soldier 
41 must have some reward for his toils. “ The 
“ massacre lasted with incessant fury until the 
smoke and flames interrupted the plunderers. To 
augment the confusion, and prevent the resistance 
of the inhabitants, tho town had been set on fire 
in different quarters ; a storm arose which spread 
the flames with rapidity , and soon made them 
universal. The horrors of the scene were aug- 
mented by the dead bodies , falling ruins , and 
streams of blood; the atmosphere w.is heated, ,• 
and the intenseness of the vapour at length com- 
pelled the conquerors to take refuge in their camp. 

In less than twelve hours this strong, populous 
and extensive city , one of the finest in Germany, 

; * lay in ashes, with the exception of two churches 
and a few houses The Administrator , Christian 
William, after receiving a number of wounds, was 
taken prisoner, together with three burgomasters. 

A number of brave officers and magistrates were 1 
Killed. The avarice of the Imperial officers spared 
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four hundred of (he citizens from the slaughter, ‘ 
to. ohtHin from (hem an exorbitant ransom. Even 
this piece of humanity, which made them appear 
guardian angels in comparison with the Austrians, 
was , principally shown by the officers of the 
League. , . . . 

Scarce was the fury of the flames diminished, 
when the Imperialists returned to continue the 
pillage amid the ruins and ashes; several of them 
were suffocated in the smoke; many obtained rich 
booty in the cellars, where the inhabitants had 
concealed their most valuable effects. On the 
13th of May, Tilly himself appeared in the town. 
Horrible was the scene which presented itself to 
humanity ! The Jiving crawling from .under the 
dead; children wandering about with heart-rending 
cries, calling for their parents; infants sukling at 
the dead bodies of (heir mothers! 

Above six thousand Slain were thrown into 
the Elbe to clear the streets ; a much greater num- 
ber were consumed by the flames. The entire 
amount of the slaughtered was calculated at thirty 
thousand. 

The entry of the general, which took place on tl»e 
14th, put. a stop to the plunder, and saved those 
who had hitherto been spared. About a thousand 
people were taken out of the cathedral , where 
they had remained three days and ' two nights 
without food , and in continual fear of death ; 
Tilly announced to them quarter , and ordered - 
bread to be distributed among them. The next 
day a solemn mass was performed in this cathe- 
dral , and The Dcum sung under a discharge of 
artillery. The Impel ial general rode through the 
streets, the better, as an eye-witness, to be able 
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to inform li is master that no such conquest haii 
been made since the destruction of Troy and Jerusa- 
lem. Neither was this assertion exaggerated, if we 
consider the greatness, the prosperity , the import- 
ance of the city razed , together with tiie fury 
of its conquerors. . o .. ■ 

The news of the dreadful fate of Magdeburg 
excited exultation among the Catholics, and 
spread terror and dismay among the Protestants 
oF Germany. Loud and general complaints were 
uttered against the King of Sweden, who, at 
the head of such a force , and in the very neigh- 
bourhood , left to its fate this city, which was 
allied to him. Even the most rational found -the 
King’s inactivity incomprehensible ; and Guslavus 
Adolphus , (hat he might not irrecoverably lose 
$he attachment of a people to whose delivery he 
was come, saw himself under the necessity of 
publishing to the world a justification of his con- 
duct upon this occasion. 

He had attacked Landsbcrg , and gained it on 
the 16th of .April , when he learned the danger 
to which Magdeburg was exposed. Without delay 
lie determined, to. relieve it , and immediately put- 
ting himself at the head of all his cavalry , and 
ten regiments of infantry , marched towards the 
Spree. The situation in which he found himself, 
rendered it necessary that he should not move 
forward without previously securing his rear. 
With caution lie must now traverse a country 
where he was surrounded by suspicious friends 
and formidable enemies , and where one false step 
would cut him off front his own country. The 
Elector of Brandenburg had already opened Ciislriu 
to the flying Imperialists and shut it against their 
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Swedish pursuers. Were Gustavus to be un for- 
tunate against Tilly, this Elector could open all 
his fortresses to the Imperialists, and the King, 
with an enemy in front and rear, was then ir- 
recoverably lost. To avoid this accident in his 
present undertaking, before he advanced to relieve 
Magdeburg , he required from the Elector the ces- 
sion of Custrin and Spandau *. 

Nothing appeared more reasonable than this 
demand. The great service which Gustavus Adol- 
phus had lately rendered the Elector by the ex- 
pulsion of the Imperialists from the territories of 
Brandenburg, afforded him a claim to gratitude, 
while the cunduct of the Swedes in Germany 
gave them pretensions to confidence. But by the. 
surrender of his fortresses, the Elector, in some 
measure , made the King of Sweden master of 
his country, breaking with the Emperor, anti 
thereby exposing his territories to the future ven- 
geance of the Imperialists. George 'William hail 
a long contest with himself, but pusillanimity 
arid self-interest at length appeared to prevail. 
Unmoved by the fate of Magdeburg , callous to- 
wards religion and German liberty , he saw no- 
thing but his own danger; and this indifference 
was increased to the utmost pitch by his minister . 
Kcliwartzenberg , who was privately corrupted 
by the Emperor. In the mean time, the Swedish 
troops drew near Berlin , and the King took up- 
his residence with the Elector. When he per- 
ceived the painful anxiety of this prince, he 
could not contain his displeasure: “I march,'* 

Tiiu King's conduct upon lliia occasion , as wall as ou 
all others , displays a consummate generalship. Trans. , 
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srtiilbe, “to relieve 'Magdeburg , not for my 
“own advantage , but for that of the Protestant 
“religion. If unsupported, I will immediately 
“begin my retreat, enter into a treaty with (be 
“Emperor, and return to Stockholm. I am con- 
“ vinced that Ferdinand will grant ine whatever 
“peace I require. But if Magdeburg is once lost, 
“and the Emperor relieved from liis apprehensions 
“of me, reflect upon the consequences.” This 
“ timely threat , and perhaps also the aspect of 
the Swedish army, which was sufficiently power- 
ful to obtain that by force which he demanded 
peaceably , at length influenced the Elector to 
deliver Spandau into his hands . . 

’The King now possessed two roads to Magde- 
burg , of which one to the westward led through 
an exhausted country , and amid the enemy’s 
troops, who might dispute the passage of the 
Elbe with him.- The other to the south led through 
Dessau or Wittenberg, where he found bridges to 
pass the Elbe, and where he could procure some 
provisions from Saxony. But this could not take 
place without the consent of the Elector of Sax- 
ony , if) whom Gustavus s i>laced the utmost distrust. 
Accordingly , previous to his beginning his march, 
he demanded of that prince a free passage and 
subsistence for his troops , on ready payment. 
His demand was rejected, and no representations 
could prevail upon the Elector to depart from his 
system of neutrality; - While this point was 
disputed , intelligence arrived of (he capture of 
Magdeburg. > , 

Tilly announced this event to the Protestant 
princes in the tone of a conqueror , and lost not 
a moment to profit by the universal consternation 
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it excited. The Emperor’s consequence, visibly 
diminished by the progress Which Gustavos Adol- 
phus had already made, was raised higher than 5 
ever upon this decisive event ; and he soon dis- 
played this alteration in the imperious language 
with which he adressed the Protestant states. 
The resolutions of. the confederacy of Leipsic were 
annulled by a proclamation , itself was suppressed 
by an imperial decree, and all the refractory 
states were threatened with the fate of Magde- 
burg. As executor of this Imperial mandate, 
Tilly immediately ordered troops to march against 
the Bishop of Bremen , who was a member of 
the confederacy of Leipsic, and had enlisted 
soldiers. The terrified Bishop immediately gave 
them up to the General , and formally renounced 
the. confederacy of Leipsic. An Imperial army, 
which had lately returned from Italy, under the 
command of Count Fiirstenberg , acted in the same 
manner towards the Administrator of Wirtemberg, 
The Duke was obliged (o submit to the edict of 
restitution, and all the decrees of the Emperor; 
and also to pay a monthly subsidy of 100,000 
dollars, towards subsisting the Imperial army. 
Similar grievances were imposed upon Ulm and 
Nuremberg , ' and the entire circlts of Suabia and 
Franconia. .The Emperor was now become the 
(error of Germany. The sudden superiority which 
he obtained upon the occassion , more from appear- 
ance than reality, made him exceed the bounds 
of that moderation which he had hitherto observ- 
ed , and led him to violent measures, which at' 
length turned the irresolution of the German prin- 
ces to the advantage of Gustavus Adolphus. The 
immediate consequences of Magdeburg’s destruction 
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were not more injurious to the Protestants, than 
its distant effects were advantageous. The first 
surprise soon made room for an active resent- 
ment. Despair afforded courage , and the liberties 
of Germany arose out of (he ashes of Magdeburg. 

Among the princes of the Leipsic confederacy, 
the Elector of Saxony and the Landgrave of Hesse 
Cassel were the most powerful , and the Emperor’s 
authority remained unconfirmed until they were 
disarmed. Tilly first turned his arms against the 
Landgrave, and marched from 3Iagdedurg towards 
Thuringia. The countries of Saxe-Ernest and 
Schwarzburg were upon this march extremely 
ill treated, and Frankenhausen , even before the 
eyes of Tilly, plundered and laid in ashes with 
impunity. The unfortunate subject must, upon 
this occasion , make dear sacrifices for his master’s 
attachment to Sweden. Erfurt, the key between 
Saxony and Franconia , was threatened with a 
siege; from which however, it redeemed itself by 
supplying the Imperialists with provisions and a 
sum of money. From thence Tilly dispatched his 
ambassadors to the Landgrave of Cassel , to re- 
quire the immediate dismissal of his forces, the 
renunciation of the confederacy of Leipsic: the 
reception of Imperial troops in his territory and 
fortresses, for the purpose of raising contributions*, 
and either to declare himself a friend or an ene- 
my. Such was the treatment which a sovereign 
prince of Germany was now to receive from a ser- 
vant of the Emperor. But these extravagant 
demands acquired a formidable weight from the 
force which accompanied them, and the recent 
remembrance . of the dreadful fate of Magdeburg 
must naturally increase their impression. This 
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renders the intrepidity of the Landgrave’s following 
answer the more admirable: . “The admission of * 
“ foreign troops into his fortresses and capital, 
“the Landgrave cannot allow; his troops he him- 
“self wants; he will resist any attack. If General 
“ Tilly requires money and provisions , he need 
“only go to Munich, where there is a supply of 
both. ” The irruptions of two bodies of Imperialists 
into llesse-Cassel were the immediate consequence 
of this spirited answer ; but the Landgrave gave 
them such a reception that they gained nothing. 
But after Tilly* himself was on the point of fol- 
lowing them with his whole army, the unfortu- 
nate country would have dearly purchased the 
firmness of its sovereign , if the movements of 
the King of Sweden had not, at a critical mo- 
ment, recalled that general to another quarter. 

, Gustavus AdolphiA bad, with the 'severest 
affliction learned the destruction of Msgdeburg; 
and this was now augmented by the' demand of 
George William , of having Spandau restored to 
him according to their agreement. The loss of 
Magdeburg had rather augmented than lessened 
the motives for which the King sought possession 
of that fortress : and the greater the probability 
of a decisive battle between him and Tilly became, 
the more painful it Tvas to relinquish the sole 
retreat which lie possessed in case of a defeat. 
After he had fruitlessly expended his entreaties 
and remonstrances with the Elector of Branden- 
burg, and the coldness of the latter rather daily 
increased , he at length sent orders to Ids com- 
mander at Spandau to evacuate the place; but 
at the same time declared , that be would from 
that day regard_the Elector as an enemy. 
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To give weight to this declaration, he appear- 
ed at the head of his whole army before Ber- 
lin. I will not be worse treated than the Em- 
“peror’s generals,” was his answer to the de- 
puties which the confounded Elector sent to his 
caiup: “your master has received them in his 
“territories, provided them with every necessary, 
“ delivered up every place which they desired, 
“ and yet , by all these acts of complaisance, 
“ could not prevail upon them to act with hu- 
“ inanity towards his people. All that I require 
“ from him is security , a moderate sum of money, 
“ and bread for my troops : in return for which I 
“promise to protect his country, and to keep 
“ the war at a distance from him. On these 
“points, however', I must rest, and my brother 
“the Elector must Instantly determine to have 
“ me as a friend , or see his capital plundered, ,, 
This decisive tone made an impression , and 
the pointing of cannon against the town overcame 
the doubts of George William. - In a few day's a 
treaty was signed , in which the Elector agreed 
to pay 30,000 dollars monthly , to leave Span- 
da u in the King’s hands , and engaged to open 
Custrin at all times ‘to his troops. This decisive 
alliance of the Elector of Brandenburg with the 
Swedes found no better reception in Vienna than 
that of the Duke of Pomerania had formerly done ; 
but the unfavourable change of fortune which it 
soon after experienced permitted the Emperor to 
display' his resentment in no other manner than 
by r his words. 

The king’s pleasure upon this agreeable intel- 
ligence was augmented on hearing that Greifs- 
wald , the only fortress which the Imperialists 

6 * 
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maintained in Pomerania , bad surrendered , and 
that the whole country was cleared of this des- 
perate enemy. He appeared once more in this 
dutchy , and was much gratified at the universal 
joy yvith which the people received him. A year 
had elapsed since Gustavus had entered Germany, 
and that event was now celebrated by the whole 
dutchy of Pomerania as a festival. A short time 
before , the Czar of Muscovy had sent ambassa- 
dors to congratulate him , renew his alliance, 
and even offer him troops. He had the greater 
reason to rejoice at this friendly disposition of 
the Russians, as it was contrary to his interests 
in this dangerous war to be disturbed in his pro- 
gress. Not long after his Queen, Maria Eleanora, 
landed with a reinforcement of 8000 men in Po- 
merania; and the arrival of 6000 English troops 
under the Marquis of Hamilton , can be the less 
passed in silence , as their arrival alone is all 
which history mentions of the English troops 
during the thirty years war * . 

Pappenheiin had , during Tilly’s expedition to 
Thuringia , commanded in the territories of Mag- 
deburg , but could not prevent the Swedes from 
passing the Elbe at various times , cutting olf a 
number of Imperial detachments, and taking pos- 
session of several places. He himself, rendered 
anxious by the King of Sweden's approach , im- 
mediately recalled Tilly, and prevailed upon him 

* These auxiliaries were Scots and English, and afford the 
first example, perhaps, that ever occurred, of Urilish troops 
performing nothing worthy of their native country in a foreign 
one. They were, however, commanded by a hypocrite and 
a coward, as his subsequent conduct, when opposed to Crom- 
well, showed him to he. Tram. 
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to return by rapid tnarchea to Magdeburg. Tilly 
encamped on one side of the river at YVolmir- 
stijdt ; Gustavus Adolphus placed himself at Wer- 
ben, near the conflux of the Havel and the Elbe. 
The Jailer’s approach in these quarters portended 
no advantage to Tilly. The Swedes routed three 
of his regiments which were posted in villages 
at a distance from the army , took one half of 
their bagage , and burned the remainder. Tilly 
in vain approached within cannon - shot of the 
King's camp, and offered him battle. Gustavus, 
one half weaker than his adversary , prudently 
declined it ; and his position was too strong to 
permit an attack. There ensued a cannonade 
and some skirmishes , in which the Swedes had 
constantly the advantage. Tilly’s army was di- 
minished on his retreat to Wolmirstadt by great 
desertion : ever since the carnage of Magdeburg 
fortune had forsaken him; on the contrary, it 
had uninterruptedly attended the King of Sweden 
while he continued at Werben : all Mecklen- 

burg , with the exception of a few places, was 
conquered by his general Tott, and the Duke 
Adolphus ; and he enjoyed the satisfaction of 
seeing both princes reinstated in their dominions.. 
He went to Giistrow , where the reinstatement 
took place, and by his presence augmented the 
solemnity of the installation. With their deliverer 
in the middle , and a splendid train of princes, 
both the Dukes made a solemn entry, which the 
joy of their subjects concluded in a sincere festi- 
val. Soon after the King’s return to Werben, 
the Lan 1 grave of Hesse- Cassel came to his camp, 
to conclude a close offensive .and defensive al- 
liance with him— the first sovereign primate in Ger- 
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many who openly declared against the Emperor 
but who was led to it by the most pressing mo- 
tives. The Landgrave engaged to act against (he 
King’s enemies as his own , to give him the free 
use of his territory and towns , and to supply his . 
army with provisions and every other necessary. 

In return for this, the King declared himself his 
friend and protector , and promised to conclude no 
peace without obtaining from the Emperor a full 
redress of grievances for the Landgrave. On both 
sides sincerity was observed. Hesse-Cassel ad- 
hered , during the whole of this tedious war, to 
the Swedish alliance ; and bad cause , at the 
peace of Westphalia, to boast of the Swedish 
friendship. 

Tilly, from whom the bold step of the Land- 
grave was not long concealed, detached Count 
Fugger with some regiments against him , and at 
the same time endeavoured to excite his subjects 
to rebellion by inflammatory letters. Flis letters 
made as little impression as his regiments , which 
had in the sequel such bad success in the action 
of Breitenfeld; and the Hessian states could not 
for a moment balance between their oppressor 
and their’ protector. 

But the Imperial general was much more occu- 
pied by the equivocal conduct of the Elector of 
Saxony, who, notwithstanding the Emperor’* 
prohibition , continued his preparations , and ad- 
hered to the confederacy at Leipsic. At this 
conjunction , when the approach qf the Swedish 
King rendered a decisive battle inevitable, it ap- 
peared a serious consideration to let the Eieclor 
remain in arms, which he could in a moment 
convert to the use of the enemy. Tilly had just 
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been reinforced by 25,000 veteran troops , com- 
manded by Fursleiiberg ; and confident of bis 
strength, he trusted, by the bare terror of his 
arrival, or at least with little trouble, to prevail 
upon the Elector to join him. Before he left his 
camp at Wolmirstaedt, he required the Elector, by 
a special embassy , to lay open his country to tbe 
Imperial troops, either to dismiss his own or join 
them to the Imperial army , and , in conjunction 
with it, to expel the King of Sweden from Ger- 
many. He at the same time put him' in mind, 
that of all the countries in Germany , Saxony was 
that which had been most respected; and threaten- 
ed him, in case of refusal, with the most des- 
tructive ravages. 

Tilly had chosen for this imperative demand a 
period the most unfavourable. The persecution of 
his religion and his allies, the destrucion of Mag- 
deburg, and the ravages of the Imperialists in 
Lusatia, all contributed to incense tbe Elector 
against the Emperor. Thd approach of Gustavus 
Adolphus, however little pretension he had to 
(his prince's protection , inspired him with courage. 
He accordingly forbade the quartering of Imperia- 
lists in his territories , and resolutely persisted in 
his warlike preparations. “However it must 
surprise him,’’ added he," to see the Imperial 
“ troops advancing towards his territories at a 
“ period when tbe King of Sweden afforded them 
“sufficient occupation, he had no expectation of 
“seeing his services requited but with ingratitude, 
“and the ruin of his country." To Till’s depu- 
ties, who were regaled in a princely manner,, he 
gave a more decisive answer on their departure: 
“Gentlemen,” said he. “I perceive tho Saxon 
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“confectionary, which has been so Jong spared, 
“is at length to be set upon the table. But as 
“it is customary to accompany it with nuts and 
“dishes of parade, be cautious tliat your teeth 
“ do not suffer on the occasion. " 

Immediately upon this Tilly broke up his camp, 
and amid the most dreadful devastation advanced 
towards Halle, while he renewed his demands on 
the Elector of Saxony in a jnore earnest amt 
threatening tone. If we recollect the maxims hi- 
therto observed by this prince, who by liis own 
concessions and those of his minister, had pro- 
moted the interests of the Emperor, at the ex-, 
pense of the duties which were most sacred to 
him, and who had already been retained in in- 
activity with so little artifice , we must be amaz- 
ed at tlie infatuation of the Emperor and his 
minister, who at this critical juncture opposed 
their true interests, and by violent measures in- 
censed a prince who might otherwise, by lenient 
steps have been so easily attached to them. Was 
this the object of Tilly ? Was it in order to con- 
vert a doubtful friend into an open enemy , and 
thereby to absolve himself from that clemency 
with which, by the Emperor’s secret orders, he 
had treated the territories of that prince? Or w$is 
it the Emperor’s intention to compel the Elector to 
embrace hostile measures , and to rid himself with 
a good grace from that understanding which he 
hitherto maintained with him? At all events, we 
cannot but be amazed at the haughtiness of Tilly, 
which could not refrain itself, in presence of a 
formidable enemy , from creating a new one , ami 
the indifference of that general in permitting 
without opposition the union of both. 
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John George , rendered desperate by the. entrance 
of Tilly Into his territories, threw himself, not 
without a violent struggle , under the protection 
of Sweden. 

Immediately upon dispatching Tilly’s embassy, 
he sent Eieidmarshal Arnbeiin to the camp of 
Gustavus, to make a proffer of his alliance to 
that monarch , whom he had so long neglected. 
The King concealed the inward pleasure which 
this developement produced. “I am .grieved," 
replied he coldly to the deputy," for the Elector. 
Had he attended to my repeated remonstrances, 

“ his country would never have been invaded, 
“and Magdeburg would still have remained un- 
injured. Now, when pressed by necessity, he 
*• has recourse to my assistance : but inform him 
“ that I am far from sacrificing myself and my 
“allies for the Elector of Saxony. Who can 
“pledge himself for the sincerity of a prince 
“whose minister is in the pay of Austria, and 
“ who will abandon me so soon as the Emperor 
“flatters him, and withdraws bis troops from his 
“ dominions? Tilly has already considerably increas- 
*' ed his army', but this shall not prevent me from 
“meeting him when I have secured a retreat.”, 

The Saxon minister could reply to these reproa- 
ches in no other terms than by promising to * 
bury past transactions in oblivion. lie pressed 
the King to declare the conditions upons which he 
came to the assistance of Saxony , and engaged 
previously' their being granted: “ I desire,” an- \ 
swered Gustavus, “(hat the Elector shall deli- 
“ ver me his fortress of Wittenberg, and his 
“ eldest sons as hostages , three months pay for 
“ my troops , and that he shall deliver up the 
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“betrayer of .his ministry: upon these conditions 
“ I am ready to afford him my aid. ” 

“ Not Wittenberg alone , ” answered the Elector, 
when he received this answer , and sent back the 
minister to the Swedish camp, “but Torgau and 
“ all Saxony shall be open to him ; my whole 
“ family shall be his hostages ; j*nd if that is in- 
sufficient , I shall offer myself. Return, and in- 
“ form him that I am ready to deliver him up such 
“traitors as lie names, to grant his army the 
“■•desired payment , and to expose iny life and 
“fortune in a cause so just.” 

The King was only desirous of putting the new 
sentiments of John George to the test. Convin- 
ced of his sincerity, he retracted his severe de- 
mands. “The distrust ," said he, “which was 
“ observed, towards me when I advanced to the 
“ relief of Magdeburg , bad naturally excited mine ; 
“ the present reliance of the Elector demands a 
return. I am satisfied, provided he grants my 
“army a month's pay, and promise to indemnify 
“him for this grant." 

Immediately after the conclusion of this treaty, 
tho King crossed the Elbe, and the next day- 
joined the Saxons. Instead of opposing this junc- 
tion , Tilly had advanced against Leispio , which 
he summoned to receive an Imperial garrison. In 
the hope of a sudden relief, the governor, Hans 
Pforta , had prepared for a defence , and laid tho 
suburbs of Ilalle in ashes. Rut the ill condition 
of the works rendered all resistance vain , and 
on (he second day the gates were opened. Tilly- 
had taken up his abode in the house of a grave- 
digger, the only one which remained standing in 
the suburbs 6T Halle. Here he signed tho capitu- 
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lation , and was informed of the King of Sweden’s 
immediate approach. Tilly grew pale at the re- 
presentation of death’s-heads and bones, with 
which the proprietor had decofated his house. 
Leipsic experienced a moderation which was un- 
expected. 

Meanwhile a council of war was held between 
the Elector of Saxony and the king of Sweden, 
at Torgau , in presence of the Elector of Bran- 
denburg. A resolution was now to take place 
which was irrevocably to decide the fate of Ger- 
many and the Protestant religion. The anxiety of 
the Elector, which naturally arose before every 
circumstance of importance, now appeared for a 
moment to overshadow the soul of Gustavus: 
“ When we now resolve upon a battle,” said he, 
“ a crown and two electorates are at stake. For- 
“ tune is changeable , and the inscrutable decrees 
“ of Heaven can give the victory to our enemies. 
“It is true my crown would still have a refuge 
“ left , in case of the ruin of myself and army, 
“Defended, by a considerable fleet and a warlike 
“people, they could still- oppose the worst; but 
“where, in case of defeat, can you hope for sa- 
fety from an enemy which lies so contiguous?’’ 

Gustavus Adolphus displayed the diffidence of 
a hero who did not overrate his strength in com- 
petition with that of his enemy ; John George, 
the confidence of a weaker who felt a hero at 
his assistance. Impatient to free his country from 
two armies, he burned impatiently for a battle 
which might decide the contest. He was desirous, 
with bis Saxons, to advance against Deipsic, and 
attak Tilly. At length Gustavus Adolphus adop- 
ted his measures , and determined upon a battle 
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wilh the enemy before the arrival of the reinfor- 
cements which the generals Allringer and Tiefen- 
bach led to him. The united Swedish and Saxon 
armies crossed the Mulda , the Elector of Bran- 
denburg returned homeward. 

Early in the morning of the 7th of September 
the hostile armies came in view. Tilly resolved 
to await the arrival of his reinforcements, vafter 
he had in vain endeavoured to prevent the jimc- - 
tion of the Saxon army with the Swedes, and 
had, near Leipsic , occupied a strong and advan- 
tageous position , in which he expected to avoid 
a battle. The impetuosity of Pappenheim induced- 
him, upon the approach of the enemy’s army, 
who were prepared to attack him , to change his 
position , and place his left towards the hill which 
leads from the village of Waliren to Lindenthal. 
At the foot of this eminence his army was extend- 
ed in one line, his artillery divided upon the 
hill, whence it could sweep the extensive plain 
of Breitenfeld. The united Swedish and Saxon 
armies now advanced in two columns, which had 
to pass the Lober, and a village on Tilly’s front. 
To prevent his passage of this rivulet, Pappenheim 
was detached at the head of 2000 cuirassiers, 
though after a long resistance of Tilly, and with 
express orders not to commence a battle. Not- 
withstanding these orders , Pappenheim encounter- 
. ed the vanguard of the Swedes, but after a short 
conflict was compelled to retreat. To interrupt 
the enemy, lieset fire to Podelwitz , which, how- 
ever, did not prevent the armies from closing 
and forming in order of battle. 

The Swedes formed on the right upon two 
lines, the infantry in the centre, divided into 
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small battalions , xvliicli could be easily ,ui<v 
noeuvred , without disturbing their order, and 
were adapted for the most rapid movements, 
the cavalry , placed on the wings , were also 
divided into small squadrons , and interspersed with 
bodies of musketeers, which would conceal the 
> smallness of their numbers and annoy the enemy’s 
horse. The centre was commanded by Colonel 
Teufel, the left by Gustavus Horn, the right by 
the King in person, opposite Count Pappenheim. 
The Saxons were formed at a considerable inter- 
val from the Swedes : a disposition of Gustavus 
which the sequel justified. The order of battle 
had originally been concerted between the Elector 
and his field-marshal , and bad barely been laid 
before the King for his consent. lie appeared 
anxious to devide the Swedish prow'ess from the 
Saxons, and fortune dit not confound them. 

Under the heights towards the w r est the enemy 
was extended in a long line, which w r as capable 
of outflanking tho Swedish army , the infantry in 
great battalions, and the cavalry divided equally 
in unwieldy squadrons. Ilis artillery was in his 
rear, on the heights, and he formed under its 
range. Prom such a position of the artillery', if 
this intelligence- is to be credited, . it must be con- 
cluded that Tilly’s object u f as more to await than 
to attack the enemy, as this order rendered it 
impossible for him to break the enemy’s ranks 
without exposing himself to the fire of his own 
cannon. Tilly himself commanded in the centre, ^ 
upon the left Pappenheim, and upon the riglft 
Count Fiirstenberg. The combined army of the 
Emperor and the League amounted on this day 
to between thirty- four and thirty-five thousand 
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'men; that of the Swedes was nearly of a similar 
number. 

But had a million of the human species been 
confronted with another, it could not have ren- 
dered this day more bloody, important, or deci- 
sive. It was for this battle that Gustavus Adol- 
phus had crossed the Baltic, sought danger in 
distant countries, and exposed his life and his 
crown to capricious fortune. The two most con- 
summate generals of the age , both hitherto invin- 
cible, w f ere now, in a contest long avoided, to 
enter into a competition; one of them must leave 
his past renown upon the field of battle. All 
Germany beheld this day with fear and trembling; 
the cotemporary world awaited its event with anx- 
iety, and posterity was either to praise or de- 
plore it. 

Tilly’s usual intrepidity seemed to fail him upon 
this day; he had formed no regular plan to give 
the King battle, and displaying as little firmness 
to avoid it. Pappeuheim had compelled him to 
an action contrary to his intentions; doubts, hither- 
to unfeit, combated in his breast, gloomy presenti- 
ments overcast his brow : the shade of Magdeburg 
seemed to hover over him. 

A cannonade of two hours commenced the battle. 
The wind was westerly, and blew thick clouds 
of smoke and dust from newly ploughed fields 
against the Swedes. This compelled the King in- 
sensibly to w r heel northwards ; and the rapidity 
with which this movement w as performed , did 
not give time to the enemy to prevent it. 

At length Tilly left his eminence , and commen- 
ced his attack upon the Swedes ; but to avoid 
the vehemence of their fire, he turned to the 
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Tight , and fell upon the Saxons with suCh impe- 
tuosity , that he threw their whole army into 
confusion ; the Elector himself retired to Eilenburg. 
A few regiments still kept (heir ground, and by 
a manful resistance saved the honour of the Sax- 
on name. Scarce was this confusion perceived, 
when the Croats Began to plunder, and messen- 
gers were dispatched to Munich and Vienna with 
the tidings of victory. 

in the mean time Tilly had vanquished the re- 
mainder of the Saxons, and fell with his veteran 
troops upon the left wing of the Swedes. To that 
wing, so soon as ho perceived the disorder among 
the Saxons, the King had immediately detached 
three regiments to cover the flank, which was 
left exposed by the flight of his allies. Gustavua 
Horn, who commanded here, gave the enemy a 
spirited resistance, to which the infantry, divided 
among his squadrons of horse, not a little con- 
tributed. The enemy already appeared to relax 
in their efforts , when Gustavus Adolphus made 
his appearance to terminate the contest. The 
left wing of the Imperialists was routed , and the 
King's troops , which were not hitherto engaged, 
could be employed in any quarter ; he accordingly 
wheeled with his left wing and main body to the 
left , and attacked the eminence where the enemy's 
artillery was placed. In a short time he was in 
possession of it, and the enemy felt the effect of 
their own cAnnon. 

The Are of artillery on its flank, and the at- 
tack of the Swedes in its front , at length brought 
the hitherto invincible army into disorder. A sud- 
den retreat was all that remained for Tilly j but 
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this retreat must be made in the midst of his 
enemy. The whole army fell into confusion , ex- 
cept four regiments of chosen veterans , who had 
hitherto been unaccustomed to fly before an enemy, 
and now determined not to begin the practice. ( 
With closed ranks they engaged in the midst of 
their enemies, and in the height of the combat . 
gained a small thicket, were I hey opposed the 
Swedes until night , when their numbers were 
reduced to six hundred 5 with them fled the re- 
mainder of Tilly’s army , and the battle was 
decided. 

Amid the dead and wounded Gustavus Adol- 
phus threw himself on his knees, and his first 
expression of joy for his victory was announced 
in a thanksgiving to Heaven. He ordered the 
enemy to be pursued, as far as the darkness of 
the night would permit , by his cavalry ; the 
noise of alarm-bells put all the neighbouring vil- 
lagers in motion , and proved fatal to such fugi- 
tives as fell into the hands of the incensed pea- 
santry'. The King encamped with his army bet- 
ween the field of battle and Leipsic , it being 
impossible for him to attack the town on the 
same night; seven thousand of the enemy lay 
dead upon the field , and more than five thousand 
were either wounded or prisoners; their whole 
camp , artillery , and more than a hundred stan- 
dards, were taken. The Saxons had two thousand, 
and the Swedes not above seven hundred men 
missing. The defeat of the Austrians was so 
complete , that Tilly , upon his retreat to Halber- 
stadt and Halle , could not collect above six hun- 
dred men, nor Pappenheim above fourteen hundred. 
So rapid was the ruin or this formidable army, 
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which hart lately put Germany and Italy into con- 
sternation. 

Tilly had to thank accident for his personal de- 
liverance Though exhausted by several wounds, 
he still refused to surrender himself prisoner to a 
Swedish captain of horse , who was on (he point 
of killing him, when a pistol shot laid the latter 
upon the ground. But the vexation of outliving 
fame was far more painful to him than his dan- 
ger and his wounds; and the losing the labour 
of his life in one day, was highly grievous. All 
his victories were now nothing after losing the 
one which was intended to crown them ; nothing 
remained of his exploits but the execration of 
mankind which accompanied him. After this day, 
Tilly never recovered his wonted vivacity, and 
fortune returned to him no more ; even his last 
consolation, revenge, was denied him by the ex- 
press prohibition of his master, who ordered him 
no longer to risk a decisive battle. 

To three mistakes are principally attributed the 
misfortune of this day : to have posted his artil- 
lery in the rear of his army upon the heights; to 
have afterwards abandoned those heights; and to 
have permitted the enemy, without interruption, 
to form in order of battle. And bow quickly 
were all those mistakes taken advantage of by 
the calm presence of mind and superior genius of 
his adversary? Tilly I'ed to Halle and Ilalberstadt, 
and had scarcely time to have his wounds dres- 
sed before he hastened to reinforce himself with 
the Imperial garrisons in Lower Saxony. 

The Elector of Saxony had not failed, after the 
danger was past , to appear in the Swedish camp. 
The King thanked him for advising him to a battle; 
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ami lolm George , during the first transports oc- 
casioned by this friendly reception, promised Gus- 
tavus the dignity of King of the Homans. On 
the next day the King advanced towards Merse- 
burg, which was abandoned by the Elector, in 
order to attack Leipsic; five thousand Imperialists 
which he met on his march, were partly cut 
down , and partly entered his service. Merseburg 
immediately surrendered ; shortly after Halle was 
conquered , whither the Elector of Saxony , after 
the taking of Leipsic, betook himself to concert 
the future plan of operations. 

The battle was gained , but a wise disposition 
could alone render it decisive. The Imperial army 
was totally routed , Saxony was freed from the 
enemy , and Tilly had relrealed towards Bruns- 
wic. In order to pursue him , (he war must he 
renewed in Lower Saxony, which had scarcely 
recovered from the late ravages. It was in con- 
sequence resolved to carry the war into the ene- 
my’s country , which lay exposed as far as Vienna 
to the conqueror ; on the right the territories of 
Catholic princes lay open, and upon the left the 
Emperor might be made to tremble in his capital. 
Both measures were chosen, and the question 
was, how each of them should be executed? 
Gustavus Adolphus, at the head of a victorious 
army, could find little resistance from Leipsic to 
Vienna , Prague and Presburg. Bohemia , Mora- 
via , Austria , and Hungary , were defenceless, 
and the Protestants in those countries were anx- 
ious for a change of affairs, Ferdinand was no 
longer secure in his residence; Vienna would 
open its gates upon the first attack ; the Emperor 
lost his allies with the states which (he King 
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detached from him, and lie would have willingly 
concluded a peace with an enemy which was in 
(he heart of his dominions. A conqueror would 
he flattered by this bold plan of operation , which 
might have justified the adoption of it ; but Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, more a statesman than a con- 
queror , rejected it , because he had to attain a 
more important end, the issue of which he 
did not choose to trust either to valour or good 
fortune. 

By marching towards Bohemia , Franconia and 
the Upper Rhine must be left to the Elector of 
Saxony. But Tilly had already begun , from the 
remains of his defeated army, the garrisons in 
Lower Saxony , and the reinforcements which he 
received , to reassemble a new force upon the 
Weser, with which it was not probable he would 
long delay to begin offensive operations. Against 
such an experienced general , an Arnheim could 
not be detached , of whose (alents the battle of 
Leipsic had afforded but equivocal proofs ; it was 
therefore of little consequence for the King to 
make rapid strides in Bohemia and Austria , if 
Tilly again became powerful in the Empire, and 
raised the courage of the Catholics by new vic- 
tories, while he discouraged the Protestants ; it 
was equally useless to him to subdue the enemy’s, 
hereditary dominions , While Tilly made conquests 
in the Empire. Could lie hope to reduce to extrar 
mity an Emperor whom an insurrection of twelve 
years in Bohemia had not weakened , had not 
shook the firmness of that prince , or exhausted 
his resources, with which he now' appeared more 
formidable than ever ? 

Less brilliant but better founded were the ad- 
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vantages which the King of Sweden could derive 
from an inroad into the territories of the League: 
his irruption here was decisive. At the same 
conjuncture the German prim es were convened in 
a diet at Frankfort , concerning the edict of resti- 
tution , where Ferdinand exhausted all the arts 
of his cunning policy to persuade the intimidated 
Protestants to agree to a sudden peace. The 
approach of their protector could alone excite 
them to a firm opposition , and to reject the Em- 
peror’s proposal. Gustav ua Adolphus could new 
hope , by the terror of his arms , to subdue the 
disunited princes, and by his victorious presence 
to detach the remainder from the Emperor’s 'in- 
terests ; in the centre of the Empire , he here 
destroyed the nerves of Imperial power , which 
could not subsist without the assistance of the 
League. Here , in the- vicinity of France , he 
was enabled to watch that suspicious ally ; and 
when his private wishes required of him to cul- 
tivate the friendship of the Catholic electors , he 
might render himself master of their fate by esta- 
blishing , through a magnanimous treatment , a 
claim to their gratitude. 

He accordingly began his march towards Fran- 
conia and the Rhine , and loft the conquest of 
Bohemia to the Elector of Saxony. 


* 
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Thr glorious victory of Gustavus Adolphus had 
effected a great change in the conduct of that 
monarch , and in the opinion which both his friends 
and his enemies entertained of him. lie had con- 
fronted himself with the greatest general of the 
age, and by the force of his tactics and Swedish 
valour , conquered the Imperial troops , the best 
in Europe. From that instant ho relied upon him- 
self, and self-reliance has ever ' been the parent 
of great actions. Had not Alexander’s impetuosity 
triumphed upon the Granicus, never had that 
conqueror overturned the Persian empire. Bolder 
and more dexterous measures were henceforward 
observed in the operations of the Swedish king; 
greater resolutions, even under unfavourable cir- 
cumstances, more defiance towards his adversa- 
ries, greater mildness to his friends, and forbear- 
ance towards his enemies. Ilis native courage 
was also augmented by his piety. He readily 
confounded his own cause with that of Heaven; 
and beheld in Tilly’s defeat the work of Divine 
vengeance. His crown was now risked upon 
German ground, which had for centuries beheld 
no foreign enemy. The warlike disposition of its 
inhabitants, the vigilance of its numerous princes, 
the artful confederacy of its states, the multitude 
of its strong castles, and the course of its rivers, 
had hitherto restrained the ambition of its neigh- 
bours; and when attacked upon it" extensive 
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frontier , it was still secured in its* interior. At 
the most remote periods this Empire maintained 
the equivocal prerogative of being its own enemy, 
and of being secured against every foreign force. 
It was also the want of union among its members, 
and an intolerant zeal for religion , which now 
procured the Swedish conqueror an entrance into 
its territories. The bond of harmony was already 
dissolved, which had rendered this Empire hitherto 
invincible; and it was from Germany itself that 
Gustavus Adolphus acquired the power of subjec- 
ting it. With prudence equal to his courage , he 
seized the favourable moment; and equally expert 
in the cabinet as in the held , he employed the 
resources of a consummate policy with as much 
effect as the thunder of his cannon. Uninterrup- 
ted , he pursued his victory in Germany, without 
once losing sight of his own dominions. 

The consternation of the Emperot , and of 
the Catholic League, could not exceed the as- 
tonishment of the Swedish allies at the King’s 
unexpected good fortune. His exploits surpas- 
sed even the most ardent expectations. The 
formidable army which had checked his progress, 
set bounds to his ambition , and rendered him 
dependant upon his friends , was now anni- 
hilated. Single , and without a competitor , he 
appeared in the midst of Germany , nothing could 
stop his career, or interrupt his pretensions, were 
he, even in (he intoxication of success, inclined 
to abuse his victory. If the Emperor’s authority' 
was formidable in (he commencement , equal fears 
might now be entertained, from the impetuosity of 
a foreign conqueror , for the cori$ti|;ution of the 
Empire, and", from the seat of a Protestant king. 
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fur the Catholic church of Germany. The distrust 
and jealousy which had lor some time subsided 
in the minds or several of the combined powers 
towards the Emperor was now rekindled , and 
scarcely had Gustavus Adolphus merited their 
confidence , when they began to oppose obstacles 
to bis designs. He was obliged to purchase his 
victories amid a continual struggle with the arti- 
fice of his enemies and the jealousy of confede- 
rates : but his resolute courage and deep pene- 
tration overcame every obstruction. While, by the 
success of his arms, he excited the attention of 
his more powerful allies, France and Saxony, he 
raised the courage of the weaker states , and 
drew from them an open declaration of their sen- 
timents. Those who fought in the same cause 
with Gustavus Adolphus formed greater expecta- 
tions from the magnanimity of this great ally, 
who enriched them with the spoils of their ene- 
mies, protected them against oppression; and in- 
considerable in themselves, they acquired a weight 
when united with the Swedish hero. This was 
the case with most of the free cities, and, above 
all , with the inferior Protestant states. It was 
by these means that the King was introduced into 
the heart of Germany , his rear was covered , his 
army was provided with necessaries, his troops 
were received into their fortresses, and their lives 
exposed in his battles. His prudent respect for 
the national pride, his amiable deportment, some 
brilliant acts of justice, and his regard for the laws, 
were so many fetters with which he attached to 
him the German Protestants, while the revolting 
barbarities of (ho Imperialists , the Spaniards, 
and troops of Lorrain , powerfully contributed to 
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place the forbearance of bis own army in a fa- 
vourable light. 

If Gustavus Adolphus owed most of his pro- 
gress to his own genius , it must not be denied 
that he was greatly favoured by the nature of 
circumstance and his good fortune, lie had two 
great advantages upon his side, which gained him 
a decided superiority over his enemies. While he 
removed the theatre of the war to the territories 
of the League , joined to his army the recruits of 
those countries, enriched them with plunder, and 
appropriated to himself the revenues of such prin- 
ces as had fled , he was enabled to prevent an 
effectual resistance upon the part of his enemies, 
and maintain an expensive war with litte cost to 
himself. When, moreover, his opponents, the 
princes of the League , were divided among them- 
selves , and acted without union, consequently 
without effect ; when generals wanted authority, 
their troops obedience, and their scattered armies 
had no mutual dependance , while the leaders of 
the forces were in opposition to the statesman 
and the minister , both were united in Gustavus 
Adolphus , from whom all authority came , and 
upon whom the soldiers , eyes were turned. He 
was alone the soul of his party, the author of 
bis plans , and the executor of them. By his 
means all the affairs of the Protestants acquired 
an union and harmony which u f as wanting alto- 
gether among their enemies. It was not then 
surprising, if, favoured by such advantages, at 
the head of such an army, endowed with such 
a genius and such consummate policy, Gustavus 
Adolphus was irresistible. 

With the sword in one hand, and mercy in 
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the oilier, he now traversed the German territo- 
ries, as conqueror and legislator, with as much 
rapidity as he could have done upon a tour of 
pleasure , the keys of every fortress are deli- 
vered to him as readily as to the native sove- 
reign ; no castle is longer inaccessible , no river 
stops his progress, and he often vanquished by 
the terror of his name. His standards are now 
seen flying along the Maine, the Lower Palatinate 
is delivered , and the Spaniards and the troops of 
Lorrain have fled over the Rhine and the Moselle. 
The Swedes and nessians now entered with im- 
petuosity the territories of Mentz, Bamberg, and 
Wirtzburg; and three fugitive bishops, at a dis- 
tance from their sees, dearly suffered for their 
unfortunate attachment to the Emperor. The most 
culpable of all the princes, Maximilian the chief 
of the League, at length experienced, upon his own 
territories, the miseries which he had prepared 
for others. Neither the terrifying prospect of his 
allies, nor the friendly overtures of Gustavus , who 
amid, the career of his successes, made the most 
advantageous offers of peace, could overcome the 
obstinacy of this prince, even after the ruin of 
Tilly, who had hitherto protected that country as 
a guardian angel. Not only the banks of the 
Rhine, but those of the Lech and the Danube, 
now swarmed with Swedish warriors; retired into 
his strong castles, the defeated Elector abandoned 
to the enemy his defenceless states which had 
hitherto felt no foe , and where the violences prac- 
tised by the Bavarians seemed to invite retaliation. 
Munich itself opened its gates to the invincible 
monarch; and the unfortunate Elector Palatine 
was enabled . for some short period , in the for- 
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saken residence of his adversary , to console him- 
self for the loss of his kingdom. 

At the same time that Gustavus Adolphus ex- 
tended his conquests in the south of Germany, 
his allies and generals acquired similar triumphs 
in the other provinces. While he drove the ene- 
my before him, Lower Saxony shook off the Aus- 
trian yoke, Meklenburg was abandoned, and on 
tbe borders of the Elbe and Weser the Austrians 
evacuated all their garrissons. The Landgrave 
William of Ilesse Cassei rendered himself formi- 
dable in Westphalia , the Duke of Weimar In 
Thuringia, and the French in the electorate o^ 
Treves. On the eastward the whole kingdom of 
Bohemia was overrun by (he Saxons; the Turks 
were already prepared to fall upon Hungary; and 
a dangerous insurrection was meditated in the 
heart of the Austrian territories. Inconsolable, 
did the Emperor look around, in expectation of 
receiving from the different courts of Europe (he 
means of opposing the enemy ; in vain did he 
call to his assistance the Spaniards, whom the 
bravery of the Flemings occupied within the Rhine ; 
he made efforts equally fruitless to engage in his 
cause the Court of Rome and the whole Catholic 
church. The offended Pope sported , by some 
splendid processions and idle anathemas, with Ihe 
embarrassment of Ferdinand ; and instead of > iehl- 
ing the required assistance , only showed him 
Mantua laid waste. 

The haughty despot was now aware of his in- 
significance ; the ruin of his allies, with the de- 
parture of liis friends, and the continual increase 
of danger , showed him the vanity of his pro- 
jects. Surrounded by enemies on every side of 
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liis extensive dominions ; with the countries of 
the League, the ramparts were gone with which 
Austria had hitherto defended herself, and the 
horrors of war approached her unguarded frontiers. 
His most zealous confederates were now disarm- 
* ed , and Maximilian of Bavaria, his firmest sup- 

port, was scarce able to defend himself; his 
armies, diminished by repeated defeats and deser- 
tion were rendered spiritless , and imbibed a dismay 
which, by inspiring the terror of a defeat, al- 
ready insured a victory over them. The danger 
had now gained its summit , and nothing except 
some extraordinary means could save the House 
of Austria from destruction. The most sensible 
want was that of a general, and the only one 
who was capable of re-establishing (he former 
reputation of the Austrian arms had been , through 
jealousy, removed from the command. So low 
was the Emperor, however, reduced, that he 
even made humiliating odors to his offended ser- 
vant , and proffered to him the power of which 
he had been shamefully deprived in a still more 
disgraceful manner. A new spirit now appeared 
to actuate the decajed body of Austria, and a 
rapid change of circumstances betrayed the able 
hand which guided it. To the absolute King of 
Sweden, a general equally absolute was now 
opposed, and one victorious hero was confronted 
with another ; both armies renewed the dubious 
conflict, and the victory, so nearly in the hands 
of Gustavus Adolphus , must be again exposed to 
a severe trial. The contending forces encamped 
before Nuremberg, equally anxious for the event 
of a battle. The strength of all Germany ap- 
peared directed tow'ards this point, and prepared 
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to bring llie fate of a twelve years war to a 
decision. Out tliis cloud was at once dispelled, 
and forsook Franconia only to hover with a more 
destructive effect upon the plains of Saxony. Near 
Lutzen fell the thunder which menaced Nurem- 
berg; and the battle, already half lost, was pur- 
chased by the corpse of a sovereign. Fortune, 
which never hitherto neglected the career of the 
King of Sweden , favoured him at his death with 
the rare indulgence of being permitted to die in 
the full possesion of his glory and unrivalled fame. 
It may he allowed us to doubt whether, with a 
longer life , he had merited the tears which Ger- 
many shed over his grave, or maintained the 
tribute which posterity yields the only just con- 
queror whom this world has produced. By the 
untimely end of this formidable leader , the ruin 
of his party was apprehended. But there is no 
human loss which is irreparable. Two great 
statesmen, Oxenstern in Germany, and Richelieu 
in France , undertook the conduct of the Avar 
upon the demise of the hero ; and destiny still 
prolonged , for six years, the flames of war which 
hovered o\er the ashes of him who was no more. 

I may here be permitted to follow Gustavus 
Adolphus in his victorious progress, and with 
a rapid view to relate it ; and then , Avhen the 
fortune of the Swedes is reduced to extremity by 
a series of disasters , and Austria, in the height 
of its pride , constrained to ha\-e recourse to the 
most desperate and humiliating expedients, to 
return with the thread of the narration to the 
Emperor. 

The plan of future operations had no sooner 
been concerted between the King of Sweden and 
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Iho Elector of Saxony at Halle , in Wliicb it 
was ilicided that the latter should invade Bohemia, 
while the former entered the territories of (lie 
League ; no sooner had an alliance taken place 
between the princes of Anhalt and Weimar , who 
prepared to conquer Magdeburg, than the King 
began his march towards the Empire. The Em- 
peror was still formidable in the Empire; Imperi- 
al garrisons still opposed the Swedish progress 
in Franconia, Suabia, and the Palatinate, most 
of which must be overcome by force. On the 
Rhine he was awaited by the Spaniards , who 
had overrun the territories of the banished Elector 
Palatine , possessed themselves of all his strong 
places, and rendered the passage of the river 
difficult. On his rear was Tilly, who had alrea- 
dy begun to assemble new strength ; and in a 
short time that general was to be joined by the 
auxiliaries of Lorrain. In the bosom of every 
Papist, religious zeal presented him with an in- 
veterate enemy; and yet his connexions with 
France did not leave him entirely at liberty to 
act against the Catholics. Gustavus Adolphus 
perceived those obstacles , and vanquished them ; 
the strength of the Austrians lay scattered in dif- 
ferent garrisons , and he was able to attack them 
with his united force If the religious bigotry of 
the Catholics opposed him , together with the fear 
in which the weaker states were retained from 
apprehensions of Austria, he might rely upon the 
active support of the Protestants , alarmed by the 
thoughts of the Emperor’s tyranny. The ravages 
of the Imperial and Spanish troops had powerfully 
aided him in those quarters ; the ill-treated hus- 
bandman and citizen had long awaited a deliver- 
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or, ami a change of condition appeared a deair- 
able object to all. Emissaries were already dis- 
patched to gain over the more considerable free 
cities, viz. Nuremberg and Frankfort, to the 
Swedish side; Erfurt was the first that lay upon \ 
the King’s march , and which he could not leave 
unoccupied in his rear. A successful negotiation 
with the Protestant inhabitants procured him, 
without resistance , the entrance into the city 
and its citadel Ilere, as in all other places 
which afterwards submitted to his arms , he exac- 
ted an oath of allegiance , and he secured its 
possession by a sufficient garrison. The command 
of an army which was destined to be raised in 
Thuringia, was given to his ally, William Duke 
of Weimar; he also entrusted his queen to the 
city of Erfurt, and promised to increase its pri- 
vileges. The Swedish army now broke off in two 
colums through the forest of Thuringia , over 
Gotha and Arnstadt; rescued, during the march, 
the county of Henneberg from the hands of the Im- 
perialists; and in three days they formed a junc- 
tion at Koenigshofen , on the borders of Franconia. 

Francis , Bishop of Wirtzburg , the most zealous 
enemy of the Protestants, and the most active 
member of the Catholic League , was also the 
first who felt the indignation of Gustavus Adol- 
phus. A few threats were sufficient to obtain 
the Swedes possession of his fortress of Koenigs- 
hofen , and with it the key of the whole terri- 
tory. Consternation upon this conquest seized all 
the Catholic states of (he Empire ; the bishops of 
Bamberg and Wirtzburg'^treinbled in their resi- 
dences ; they already saw their sees tottering, 
their churches profaned , and tbcir religion degra- 
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tied. The animosity ami persecuting spirit of his 
enemies had represented the conduct of the King 
of Sweden and his troops in the most disadvan- 
tageous light, which neither the repeated assur- 
ances of the King , nor the most splendid exam- 
ples of his clemency and patience, could efface, 
the people feared to suffer the same treatment, ' 
which in similar circumstances they would have 
shown to others. Many of the richest Catholics 
now fled to avoid the sanguinary fanaticism of 
the Swedes ; the Bishop himself afforded the ex- 
ample to his subjects. In the midst of the per- 
secuting zeal which his bigotry bad kindled , he 
abandoned his dominions , and fled to 1’aris , in 
order to endeavour to excite the French minis- 
try against the common enemy of the Catholic 
religion. 

Meanwhile Gustavus Adolphus made a rapid 
progress amid the ecclesiastical territories. Aban- 
doned by their garrisons, Schweinfurt , and soon 
after Wirtzburg , surrendered to him; but Ma- 
rienberg he was obliged to gain by storm. In 
this place the enemy had collected a great quan- 
tity of provisions and warlike necessaries , which 
now fell into the hands of the Swedes; the King 
found a valuable prize in the library of (he 
Jesuits , which he transported to Upsal , and his 
troops a still more agreeable one in the richly* 
filled wine-vaults of the prelate : the Bislv>p had 
in seasonable time saved his treasure The ex- 
ample of the capital was fallowed by the re- 
mainder of the country , and every place sub- 
mitted to the Swedes. The King caused all the 
Bishop’s subjects to swear him allegiance ; and. 
in the absence of the legitimate sovereign ; crcat- 
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oil a regency , of whom half were composed of 
Protestants. In every Catholic place of which 
Gustavus Adolphus made himself the master , he 
established the Protestants in all the churches, 
but without retaliating upon the Papists the op- 
pression which they practised upon the former ; 
force was only used towards such as made resist- 
ance ; . the few violences which the soldiery, 
amid the blind rage of their first attacks , exercis- 
ed, cannot be attributed to their humane leader. 
Such enemies as were peacefully disposed and 
defenceless , experienced a mild treatment ; it was 
Gustavus Adolphus’s most sacred principle to 
spare the blood of his enemies , as much as that 
of his own troops. Immediately upon his irruption 
into the bishopric of Wirtzburg, without regard- 
ing the treaties which the Bishop , in order to 
gain time, had pretended to enter into, he endea- 
voured to excite the general of the League to 
assist his country. That defeated commander 
had in the mean time collected the ruins of his 
army on the Weser ; reinforced himself by the 
Imperial garrisons in Lower Saxony; and had 
formed a junction in Hesse Cassel with Fugger 
and Altringer , who commanded under him. At 
the head of a considerable force , Tilly burned 
with ardour to efface the stain of his first defeat 
by a splendid victory. In the camp of Fulda, 
were he had led his army , he made use of repeat- 
ed arguments with the Duke of Bavaria to 
permit him to give baltle to Gustavus Adolphus. 
But the League had , besides Tilly’s , no second 
army to lose ; and Maximilian was too rautious 
(o expose the fortuno of his party to the risk of 
another battle. With tears in his eyes, Tilly 
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received tlic commands of his superior, which 
enjoined him to inactivity. In this manner his 
march towards Franconia was delayed, and Gus- 
tavus Adolphus gained time to obtain possession 
of (he whole territory. It was in vain that Tilly 
reinforced his army near Aschaffenburg with 
12,000 troops of I.orrain , in order, with a supe- 
rior force , to relieve Wirtzburg ; both the town 
and citadel were already in the hands of the 
Swedes; and Maximilian of Bavaria was univer- 
sally censured, perhaps not without cause, fur 
having, by his scruples, occasioned the loss of 
the country. Obliged to avoid a battle , Tilly 
must now content himself with preventing the 
further advance of the enemy ; but he could only 
recover a few places from the valour of the Swe- 
des. After an ineffectual attempt to throw a 
reinforcemeat of troops into the town of llanau, 
which was weakly garrisoned by the Imperialists, 
and the possession of which was of the utmost 
importance to the Swedes, he followed the moun- 
tain road , to defend the Palatinate against the 
approach of the King. 

Tilly was not the sole enemy whom Gustavus 
Adolphus met in Franconia , and drove before 
him. Charles Duke of Lorrain , celebrated in 
the contemporary annals for his unsteadiness of 
character, his vain projects, and his misfortunes, 
ventured to raise his weak arm against the 
Swedish hero , in order to obtain from the Em- 
peror Ferdinand the electoral dignity. Deaf to 
the rules of policy, this prince, obeying only 
the dictates of his boisterous ambition , exaspe- 
rated France against him by having recourse to 
the Emperor’s protection; and exposed in a strange 
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country, for a vain phantom, his dominions, 
which a French army overrun. Austria readily 
yielded to him the honour , like the other prin- 
ces of the League , of hazarding his ruin for her 
sake. Intoxicated with vain hopes, this prince 
collected a force of 17,000 men , which he desired 
to lead in person against the Swedes. If these 
troops were deficient in discipline and bravery, 
they wanted not a splendid attire; and however 
saving they were of tlieir martial prowess against 
the enemy , the inure willing they were to display 
it towards the people, for whose defence they 
were arrived. A panic terror struck them upon 
the approach of the King's cavalry , and they 
were easily expelled from their cantonments in 
the territories of Wirtzburg ; the defeat of a few 
regiments occasioned a universal rout among 
their troops, and the remainder hastened upon 
the other side ,of (he Rhine, to avoid the effect 
of Swedish valour. Disgraced and ridiculed 
throughout all Germany ; the Duke returned home, 
too fortunate in escaping the indignation of his 
conqueror , who had first beaten him in the field, 
and then justified his hostilities by a manifesto. 
It is related upon this occasion, that a peasant, 
in a village upon the Rhine , struck the Duke’s 
horse with a whip as he was quickly passing ; 
“Haste, Sir", said the peasant you mutt make 
more speed in order to escape the great King 
of Sweden. ” 

The unfortunate example of his neighbour had 
inspired the Bishop of Bamberg with more prudent 
resolutions. To prevent the plundering of his 
territories, he sent deputies to the King of Swe- 
den With offers of a peace ; but these were de- 
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signed only to gain time tint il the arrival of the 
tioops which he expected to his assistance. Gus- 
tavos Adolphus, too magnanimous to suspect 
treachery , readily accepted the Bishop’s offers, 
and mentioned the conditions upon which he was 
willing to save the territories of the latter from 
hostile treatment ; he was the more disposed to 
act in this manner, as he did not wish to lose 
that time by conquering Bamberg, which he could 
belter employ in prosecuting his designs upon the 
territories of the niiine. The rapidity with which 
he executed those designs obtained him the sup- 
plies which the loss of time in pursuing a weak 
bishop in Franconia must have withheld from him. 
This cunning prelate neglected the treaty so soon 
as the danger was removed from his territories ; 
scarce had Gustavus Adolphus departed , when he 
threw himself under the protection of Tilly , and 
readily received the imperial troops into his for- 
tresses, which he had previously offered to the 
Swedes. By this stratagem, however; lie only 
delated for a short period the ruin of his bishop- 
ric. A Swedish general who had been left in 
Franconia, undertook to chastise this perfidy; and 
the country, thus rendered the seat of war, was 
equally laid waste by friends and enemies. 

The flight of the Imperialists, whose formi- 
dable presence had hitherto delayed the deci- 
sion of the Franconian states , had prevented both 
the nobility and peasantry from allowing them- 
selves friendly disposed towards the humane con- 
duct of the Swedish king. Nuremberg joyfully 
received him , and (he Franconian nobles were 
gained by a flattering proclamation, in which the 
King condescended to justify his hostile entrance 
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into their territories. The fertility of Franconia, 
and the confidence with which the forbearance of 
the army inspired its inhabitants, produced abun- 
dance in th'e Swedish canip. The favour into 
Which Gustavus Adolphus insinuated himself among 
the nobility of this circle, the admiration and 
regard which his exploits excited, even among 
his enemies, and the rich booty which the service 
of a victorious king held out , were not a little 
serviceable to him. Recruits flocked to his stan- 
dard from all quarters. 

The King had lost little or no time in subduing 
Franconia. Gustavus Horn, one of his best ge- 
nerals , was left to complete the conquest of this 
circle, and to preserve it with a force of 8000 
men ; he hastened himself with the main army, 
which had been augmented by the recruits of 
Franconia, towards the Rhine, in order to secure | 

this frontier of the Empire against the Spaniards; 
to disarm the ecclesiastical Electors , and in those 
fertile countries to open new resources for the 
prosecution of the war. lie followed the course 
of the Maine ; Seligenstadt , Ascliaffenburg , Stein- 
heiin , and all the country on bulhs sides of this 
river, were subjected on his march; the Imperial 
garrisons seldom awaited, and never maintained 
their posts on his arrival. Some time previous, 
one of his colonels bad been so fortunate as to 
take, by surprise, the town and citadel of Hanau, 
upon the preservation of which, Tilly had been 
so intent ; and eager to be freed from the yoke 
of the Imperialists , the Count of that name im- 
mediately put himself under the protection of the 
Swedish monarch. 

The King’s attention was now turned towards 
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Frankfort , it being a settled maxim with him in 
Ills progress through Germany, ever to secure his 
rear by the friendship .and possession of its prin- 
cipals cities. Frankfort was one of the first free 
cities which he had from Saxony endeavoured to 
prepare for his reception : and he now summoned 
it, by new deputies from Offenbach , to grant hut) 
a free passage. This city would have willingly 
preserved a neutral system between the Emperor 
and the King of Sweden, as, whatever party the 
inhabitants embraced, they had reason to be ap- 
prehensive for their privileges and commerce , they 
might feel the heavy weight of Imperial indigna- 
tion if they hastily submitted to the King of Swe- 
den , and the latter was afterwards unable to 
defend them against the Emperor’s despotism. 
But the displeasure of an irresistible conqueror 
was much more to be feared while he was before 
their gates with a formidable arm}*, and could 
punish their opposition by the loss of their com- 
merce and prosperity. It was in vain that their 
deputies alleged , as an excuse , the danger which 
their fairs, their privileges, and, perhaps, their 
constitution, would incur, by drawing down upon 
themselves , through a declaration for Sweden, 
the Emperor’s vengeance. Gustavus Adolphus 
expressed his astonishment that so important a 
concern as the liberties of the whole Empire 
could be postponed in consideration of their an- 
nual fairs 5 and that thoy could, for a moment, 
sacrifice the great cause of their country and re- 
ligion for temporal motives, lie resolutely added, 
that having found the keys of every fortress from 
those of the island of Rugen to the Maine , he 
would also know where to discover those of Frank,- 
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fort; that the safety of Germany ami the freedom 
of its ehurrh being the sole motive of his inva- 
sion, he could not, in consideration of the jus- 
tice of his cause, suffer any interruption of his 
progress. He was aware the people of Frankfort 
only sought to amuse him , and was therefore 
resolved to obtain their assistance in earnest ; 
the deputies who returned with this answer he 
closely followed at the head of his army, and 
awaited before Saxenhausen, in full order of 
battle , the decision of the town-council. 

If this city hesitated to submit to Gustavus 
Adolphus, it arose merely from its apprehension 
of the Emperor; its own inclination not suffering 
their balancing , for a moment , between the libe- 
rator of Germany and its oppressor. The mea- 
sures under which Gustavus Adolphus now com- 
pelled them to declare themselves, would lessen 
the guilt of their apostacy iu the Emperor's eyes, 
and conceal a voluntary step under the mask of 
compulsion ; the gates were opened for the King 
of Sweden , who led his army through this city- 
in a magnificent procession, and in admirable or- 
der. A garrison of six hundred men was left in 
Saxenhausen * ; the King , with the rest of his 
army, advanced the same evening before the town 
of Hoechst, in the territories of Menlz , and it 
surrendered to him before night. 

While Gustavus Adolphus pursued his conquests 
upon the Maine, fortune crowned the efforts of 
his generals in the north of Germany. Kostock, 
Wismar, and Doemitz, the only strong places 

The suburb divided b_r t'ne Maine from Frankforl. 

T rant. 
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whirli the Imperialists still possessed in the dutchy 
of Mecklenburg , were taken by the lawful sove- 
reign , the Duke John Albert, assisted by the 
Swedish general Acliatius Tolt. In vain did the 
Imperial general Wolf, Count of Mansfeid , endea- 
vour to recover the Halberstadt territories, of 
which the Swedes had taken possession immedia- 
tely after their victory at Breitenfeld ; he was 
obliged to relinquish his undertaking, and aban- 
don Magdeburg itself to the enemy. The Swedish 
general Banner , who , at the head of 8000 men, 
remained upon the Elbe , held that city closely 
blockaded, and defeated several Imperial regiments 
which were sent to its relief The Count of Mans- 
feid defended it, however, with great resolution: 
hut his garrison being too small to make a long 
resistance , he already began (o reflect upon the 
conditions on which he should surrender the town, 
when Pappenheim arrived to his assistance , and 
occupied the besiegers in another quarter. Ne- 
vertheless, Magdeburg, or rather the miserable 
huts of which it now consisted , was afterwards 
voluntarily abandoned by the Imperialists, and 
immediately taken possession of by the Swedes. 

The states of Lower Saxony ventured to reco- 
ver themselves , after the successful undertakings 
of the King , from sloth , which the unfortunate 
Danish war had drawn upon them , through Wal- 
lenstein and Tilly. They assembled at Hamburg, 
where it was concerted to raise three regiments, 
with which it was expected they might be able 
to drive the Imperial garrisons from a country 
which they so much oppressed. The Bishop of 
Bremen , a relation of the King of Sweden , was 
not satisfied even with these measures, and as- 
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sembled troops of his own, but had the misfor- 
tune soon to be compelled to lay down his arms 
by an Imperial general , Gronsfeld. Even George 
Duke of Luneburg, though formerly colonel in 
the Emperor’s service now embraced the cause of 
Gustavus Adolphus and raised some regiments for 
the service of that monarch , by which the Im- 
perialists were occupied greatly to his advantage. 

But a more important service was rendered the 
King by William Landgrave of Hesse Cassel, 
whose victorious arms made the greatest part of 
Westphalia and Lower Saxony, with the Bishop- 
ric of Fulda , and even the Electorate of Cologne, 
tremble. It was now remembered , that while the 
Landgrave came to Gustavus Adolphus’s camp at 
Werben, two Imperial generals, Fugger and Al- 
tringer , had been detached by Tilly to Hesse Cas- 
ael , in order to chastise the first for his apostacy 
to the Emperor. But that prince had with manly 
courage resisted the enemy’s arms, as well as 
his states bid defiance to Tillyls incendiary pro- 
clamations ; and the battle of Leipsic soon deliver- 
ed him from those ravages. He took advantage 
of their absense with as much courage as reso- 
lution; in a short time Vach , Minden, and Hoex- 
ter surrendered to him ; and , alarmed by the ra- 
pidity of his progress, Fulda, Paderborn,. and all 
the ecclesiastical territories which bordered upon 
Hesse Cassel. These states, terrified at his con- 
quests , hastened by submission of disarm him, 
and redeemed themselves from plunder by the 
payment of considerable sums of money. After 
these fortunate undertakings, the Landgrave with 
bis victorious army joined that of Gustavus Adol- 
phus , and went in person to meet that monarch 
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*t Frankfort, to concert with him the plan of 
tkeir future operations. 

A number of princes and foreign ambassadors 
had assembled in that city, to congratulate Gus- 
tavus Adolphus on his progress, and either court 
his alliance or appease his indignation. Among 
these was the unfortunate abdicated King of Bo- 
hemia and Elector Palatine, Frederic V. who 
was arrived from Holland to join the arm) of 
his avenger and benefactor. Gustavus showed him 
the unprofitable honour of receiving him as a 
crowned head, and endeavoured, by a respectful 
attention , to soften the remembrance of his mis- 
fortunes. But great as the advantages were which 
Frederic promised himself from the good fortune 
of his protector , and whatever expectation he had 
built upon his justice and magnanimity , the hopes 
of that unfortunate prince’s reinstatement were as 
distant as ever. The inactivity and contradictory 
politics of the Court of England had abated the 
zeal of Gustavus Adolphus , and a pride which 
he could not always command led him here to 
forget the glorious duties of an avenger of op- 
pression , in which quality he had so loudly an- 
nounced himself on his invasion of Germany * . 

George Landgrave of Hesse Darmstadt was 
compelled upon this occasion , by the terror of 
the King’s approach, to submit to the latter. The 
- * * * « 

* A poor excuse, vrilh the author's leave. The Swedish 
monarch might have known that Charles 1. then engaged in 
a quarrel with the rebellious fanatics of Scotland, and hi« 
own Parliament in England, without troops or revenues, 
could not possibly interfere in (oreign transactions. Besides, 
his assistance was not required while the Swedes made ittcla 
s progress. Tram. 
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connexions of this suspicious prince with the 
Emperor, and his little zeal tor the Protestant 
cause, were no secrets to the King; but the ha- 
tred of so contemptible an enemy could only ex- 
cite his compassion , while his self-importance 
drew ridicule. As this Landgrave knew his own 
strength , and the political state of Germany , so 
little as to offer himself as mediator between 
both parties, Gustavus Adolphus, with humour, 
called him the peace-nutfcer. When engaged at 
play, and he won from the Landgrave, he often 
said, “ The money afforded double satisfaction, 
“ as it was Imperial coin. ” The Landgrave was 
indebted for the King’s lenity to his affinity with 
the Elector of Saxony, whom Gustavus Adolphus 
had reason to spare, and this monarch’s conten- 
ting himself with the surrender of his fortress of 
Russelsheim, and promise of observing a strict 
neutrality during the war. The Counts of the Wes- 
terwald and the Wetterau also visited the King at 
Frankfurt, in order to conclude an alliance with 
him , and offer their assistance against the Span- 
iards , which in the end w r as very favourable to 
his cause. The town of Frankfort had reason to 
boast of the King’s presence, who upon this oc- 
casion, by his royal authority, took their com- 
merce under his protection , and , by the most 
effectual measures , restored their fairs , which 
had greatly suffered during the war. 

The Swedish army was now reinforced by 
10,000 men , which William Landgrave of Hesse 
Cassel had led to the King’s assistance. Gusta- 
vus Adolphus had already attacked Koenigstein , 
Costhcim and Floersheim surrendered after a 
short resistance ; he became master of the river 
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Maine , ami boats were constructed' vvilli all pos- 
sible expedition at Hoechst to transport the troops 
across the Rhine. These preparations filled (he 
Elector of Mentz , Anselm Casimir , with con- 
sternal ion , and he could no longer entertain a 
doubt (hat they were intended against him. As 
a partisan of the Emperor, and one of the most 
active members of the League , he could expect 
no better treatment than his confederates , the 
Bishops of Wirtzburg and Bamberg, had already 
experienced. The situation of his territories upon 
the Rhine made the possession of them indispensable 
to the enemy; and besides, that beautiful coun- 
try afforded invincible temptations to the neces- 
sitous army. But , too little acquainted with his 
own power and that of his opponent, (he Elector 
flattered himself that he was in a condition to 
repel force by force , and , by the strength of his 
fortifications , to resist the Swedish valour. lie 
ordered the works of his capital to be repaired 
with all possible expedition , provided it with 
every necessary to sustain a long siege, and re- 
ceived a reinforcement of 2000 Spaniards , com- 
manded by Don Philip de Sylva. In order to 
prevent the approach of the Swedish vessels , he 
laid a boom across the mouth of the Maine, and 
also sunk large heaps of stones , and even ves- 
sels , in that quarter. He however , accom- 
panied by the Bishop of Worms, fled with his 
most precious effects to Cologne , and abandoned 
both his capital and his territories to the rapacity 
of a tyrannical garrison. All these preparations, 
which betrayed less real courage than impotent 
insolence, did not prevent the Swedish army from 
advancing and making formidable preparations to 
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besiege the city. While a part of the troops en- 
tered the Rliinegau , cut in pieces all the Spaniards 
whom they found there , and raised contributions, 
another division laid the Catholic parts of the Wester- 
wald and the Wetterau under contribution ; the army 
had already encamped at Castel oposite Mentz, 
while Bernard Duke of Weimar, on the opposite side 
of the Rhine , took Ehrenfels and the Blouse 
Tower. Gustavus Adolphus had already taken 
measures to cross the Rhine , and block up 
Mentz upon the land side, when the progress of 
Tilly in Franconia suddenly recalled him from 
that siege, and obtained the Electorate a short 
repose. v., /. ’ 

The danger of the city of Nuremberg , which 
Tilly , during the absence of Gustavus Adolphus, 
had threatened wilh a siege , and the cruel fate 
of Magdeburg , had occasioned the King suddenly 
to retire from before Mentz. In order to avoid 
a second time the shame and the reproach of 
abandoning his confederates to a ferocious enemy, 
he hastened by rapid marches to relieve that im- 
portant city ; but on his arrival at Frankfort, 
hearing the spirited resistance of the inhabitants 
of Nuremberg , and the retreat of Tilly , he lost 
not a moment to prosecute his designs against 
Mentz. As he failed in an attempt to pass the 
Rhine at Castel under the cannon of that place, 
he now advanced upon the mountain road, seiz- 
ed every post of importance on his march , and 
made his appearance upon the banks of the Rhine 
a second time at Stockstadt, between Gernsheim 
and Oppenheim. The Spaniards had abandoned 
the mountain road, but endeavoured with obsti- 
nacy to defend the left bank of the river : they 
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bad fur this purpose, burned and sunk all the 
vessels in the neighbourhood, and stood in for- 
midable force to contest with the King its pas- 
sage. The King’s impetuosity exposed him upon 
this occasion to great danger of falling into the 
hands of the enemy. In order to reconnoiter the 
opposite border , he ventured in a small boat 
upon the river, but had just landed when a num- 
ber of Spanish cavalry fell upon him , from which 
he only saved himself by a precipitate retreat. 
At length , with the assistance of some neigh- 
bouring fishermen , he succeeded in gaining a 
few boats , in which he caused Count Brahe to 
pass at the head of 300 Swedes. No sooner 
had these time to intrench themselves upon the 
opposite bank, than they w'ere attacked by four- 
teen squadrons of Spanish dragoons and cuiras- 
siers. Notwithstanding the enemy’s superiority in 
point, of number, Brahe defended himself with in- 
trepidity , and gained time for the King in person 
to arrive to his assistance. The Spaniards at 
length retired vvilh the loss of 600 men killed ; 
some took refuge in IVlentz , others in Oppenbeim. 

A lion of marble , erected upon a high pillar, 
holding in his right claw a naked sword, and 
bearing on his head a casque , showed the tra- 
veller , so late as seventy years after this event, 
the spot w here this immortal king passed the first 
river of Germany. 

immediately after this fortunate event , Gusta- 
vos Adolphus transported his artillery , with tho 
greater part of his army , over the river , and 
besieged Oppenbeim , which , after a desperate 
resistance, was, on the 8th of December 1631, 
taken by storm ; 500 Spaniards , who had so 
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courageously defended die place, fell indiscrimi- 
nately a sacrifice to (lie Swedish fury. The 
intelligence of Guslavus’s passing the Rhine spread 
consternation among the Spaniards and the truops 
of I.orrain , who hoped upon the left hank of that 
river to avoid the vengeance of the Swedes. 
Flight was now become their only resource, and 
every untenable place was immediately evacuated 
by them. After a long (rain of outrages upon 
the inhabitants , the troops of Lorrain abandoned 
Worms , which before tln-ir departure they wan- 
tonly illlreated. The Spaniards hastened to shut 
themselves up in Krankeuthal, where they hoped 
to be able to defy the victorious arms of Gusta- 
vos Adolphus. 

The King now lost no time in prosecuting his 
designs against the city of MentZ into which the 
flower of the Spanish troops had thrown them- 
selves. While he advanced against the Town 
upon the left bank of the Rhine, the Landgrave 
of ICesse Tassel had approached it upon the right, 
and made himself master of several strong pla- 
ces on his march. The besieged Spaniards , t'liough 
enclosed upon every side, displayed in the commen- 
cement great vigour and resolution , and a show- 
er of bombs fell for several days into the Swe- 
dish camp which cost the king a number of 
brave men. Notwithstanding the vigo.ur of this 
resistance, the Swedes continually gained ground, 
and had advanced so close to the ditch, that they 
entertained serious thoughts of storming the pla- 
ce. The courage of the garrison now sunk ; they 
justly trembled for the furious impetuosity of 
the Swedish soldiers, of which the citadel of 
Marienberg in Wirtzburg afforded so dismal and 
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recent an example; a dreadful fate awaited Mentz 
if taken by storm , and tbe enemy might easily con- 
sider himself as bound to retaliate tbe treatment 
of Magdeburg upon this rich and magnificent resi- 
dence of a Catholic prince. In order rather to 
save the town than their own lives , the garri- 
son capitulated the fourth day, and obtained from 
the magnanimity of the King a safe escort to 
Luxemburg : a considerable number of them , how- 
ever , after the former example of others , en- 
tered tbe Swedish service. 

On the 13th of December 1631 , the King made 
his public entry into the conquered city, and 
took up his quarters in the electoral palace. 
Eighty cannon fell into his hands , and the in- 
habitants were obliged to redeem themselves from 
pillage by 80,000 florins. From this indulgence 
tbe Jews and clergy were excluded, who were 
obliged to purchase their own redemption with 
large sums; tbe Elector’s library the King made 
a present of to his chancellor Oxenstierna, who 
Intended to have had it transported to the semi- 
nary of Wesleraes; but the vessel in which -it 
was embarked for Sweden, foundered in the Bal- 
tic , and this irreparable treasure was lost. 

After the loss of Mentis, fortune did not cease 
to persecute the Spaniards upon the Rhine. Short- 
ly after the conquest of the latter city , the Land- 
grave of Hesse Cassel had taken Falkensteiu and 
Reifenberg; Koenigstein surrendered to the Hessi- 
ans ; (he Rhinegrave Otto Louis , one of the King’s 
generals, had the good fortune to defeat nine 
Spanish squadrons, who advanced from Franken- 
thal in order to possess themselves of the most 
considerable towns upon the Rhine, from Boppart 
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to Bacliarach. After the taking of the fortress of 
Braunfels, which the Counts oft the Wetterau effec- 
ted with the assistance of the Swedes, the Spa- 
niards lost every place in that country , and could 
preserve hut few towns in the Palatinate, except 
Frankenthal. Landau and Cronweissenburg open- 
ly declared for the Swedes, Spires offered to 
raise troops for the King, Manheim was lost 
through the prudent measures of the young Duke 
Bernard of Weimar, and the negligence of its 
l governor, who, for that misfortune, was tried 

before a council of war at Heidelberg , and be- 
headed. 

The King had protracted the campaign until 
the depth of winter , and in all probability the 
severity of the season was what principally gave 
the Swedish soldiers the advantage over bis ene- 
my. But the troops, exhausted with fatiguo, now 
required repose in winter-quarters, which Gusta- 
vus Adolphus , soon after the surrender of Mentz, 
granted them in its neighbourhood. He himself 
took advantage of this necessary cessation of his 
military operations to finish, with his chancellor, 
the affairs of his cabinet, to treat for a neutrality 
with some of his enemies, and to terminate a 
political dispute with an allied power, which his 
past conduct had occasioned. He chose the city 
of Mentz for his winter-quarters, and for the 
prosecution of his state matters, and betrajed 
towards this place a greater partiality than appear- 
ed consistent with either the interests of the 
German princes, or the intended shortness of his 
visit to the Umpire. Not contented with having 
extremely well fortified the town , he erected 
upon the opposite angle which the Maine forms 
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with the Rhine, a new citadel, which from it* 
founder was named Gustavusburg , but which has 
been better known ( under the denomination of 
Priest’s Plunder. 

While Gustavus Adolphus rendered himself mas- 
ter of the Rhine, and threatened the neighbouring 
electorates with his victorious arms, his vigilant 
enemies made use of an artful stratagem at Pa- 
ris and St. Germaine, to withdraw from him the 
support of France, and, if possible, to engage 
him in a war with that power. . He had , by un- 
expectedly and suspiciously turning his arms to- 
wards the Rhine, surprised his allies, and ena- 
bled his enemies to inspire a distrust of his inten- 
tions. After he had subdued Wirtzburg and the 
greater part of Franconia, he could advance 
through Bamberg against Bavaria and Austria, 
and it was generally as naturally expected, that 
he would not delay to attack the Emperor and 
the Duke of Bavaria in the centre of their pow'er, 
and immediately terminate the war by the sub- 
jection of these his principal enemies. But , to 
the astonishment of all, Gustavus Adolphus relin- 
quished the warlike career which mankind had 
traced out for him', and instead of turning his 
arms to the right , advanced to the left , in or- 
der to make the more feeble princes of the Rhine 
feel the effects of his power, while he gave his 
more important adversaries time to assemble new 
forces. Nothing but the expulsion of the Span- 
iards , in order to reinstate the unfortunate Elec- 
tor Palatine , Frederic V. could make this strange 
step comprehensible, and the general belief of his 
intended reinstalment at first silenced the suspi- 
cion of his friends and the calumnies. But now 
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the Lower Palatinate was entirely cleared of its 
enemies , ami Gustavus Adolphus continued tv 
pursue new plans of conquest upon the Rhine, he 
even continued to retain the conquered Palatinate 
from its lawful sovereign. In vain did the Eng- 
lish ambassador remind the conqueror of what 
equity required of him, and the duty which her 
solemn promise demanded of him as a man of ho- 
nour, Gustavus Adolphus replied to those demands 
with hitter complaints of the inactivity of the 
English court, and made preparations to carry his 
arms next into Alsace , and even into Lorrain. 

The distrust of the Swedish monarch new began 
loudly to declare itself, and the hatred of his 
enemies was active in spreading unfavourable re- 
ports of his intentions. Richelieu, minister of 
Louis XIII. bad already taken alarm by the King's 
approach towards France, and the timidity of his 
master already gave credit to the conjecture which 
were uttered upon the occasion. At that period 
France tfas engaged in a civil war with its Pro* 
testant subjects, and it was feared , not without 
grounds, that the approach of a victorious king of 
the same religion might inspire them with new 
courage , and excite them to a more desperate 
resistance. This Could even take place if Gusla- 
vus Adolphus was ever so removed from affording 
them encouragement, and from acting unfaithfully 
towards his ally the King of France. But the 
vindictive spirit of the Bishop of Wirtzburg, who 
sought to console himself for the loss of his do- 
minions at the French court , the empoisoned rhe- 
toric of the Jesuits, and the forward geal of the 
Bavarian minister , represented a private under- 
standing between the Hugonots and the King of 
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Sweden as undoubted , and found means to fill 
ibe timid disposition of Lewis with apprehensions. 
Not only chimerical politicians, but even a num- 
ber of the Catholic religion in that kingdom, be- 
lieved it ; fanatic zealots already saw him pre- 
pared to pass the Alps with an army, and de- 
throne even Christ’s vicegerent in Italy. Notwith- 
standing the ease with which these reports of 
themselves dropt so rapidly, however the tole- 
rance and regular conduct of the King made these 
complaints ridiculous, it was not, however , to 
he denied , that his undertakings upon the Rhine 
gave a dangerous gloss to those calumnies, as 
if his arms were less directed against the Empe- 
ror and the Duke of Bavaria, than against the 
Catholic religion itself. 

The universal clamour of discontent which the 
Jesuits raised in all the Catholic courts against 
the connexions of France with the enemies of its 
religion ,- at length , prevailed upon Richelieu to 
embrace a decisive measure for ^ the service of the 
Catholic world, and at the same time to separate 
France from the selfishness of the Catholic states 
of Germany. Convinced that the intentions of the 
King of Sweden , like his own , were directed to 
humiliate the House of Austria, he spared no ef- 
forts to persuade the princes of the League to 
consent to a perfect neutrality, on conditions that 
they renounced their alliance with the Emperor, 
and withdrew' their troops from his army. In ei- 
ther determination of the princes Richelieu gained 
his ends. By their detaching themselves from the 
Austrian party. Ferdinand U'as exposed to (he 
united arms of France and of Sweden upon every 
side; and Gustavus Adolphus, delivered from bis 
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other enemies in Germany , could turn bis whole 
force against the hereditary dominions of the 
Emperor: inevitable was then the ruin of the 
Bouse of Austria, and Richelieu had gained his 
ends without hurting the Catholic religion. Much 
more dangerous were the concequences which 
awaited the princes of the League , if they once 
opposed a refusal, and persisted in their adher- 
ence to Austria. In that case Prance bad justi- 
fied its attachment to the Catholic religion before 
ail Europe, and fulfilled its duty towards the 
church ; the princes of the League would then 
appear the authors of the continual war which 
Germany was destined to wage; they alone, by 
their voluntary attachment to the Emperor ^ren- 
dered abortive the measures of their protector, 
and drew their church into the utmost danger, 
while they exposed themselves to total ruin. 

Richelieu followed this plan with the more seal 
at a time when the repeated applications of the 
Elector of Bavaria for French aid caused him 
great embarrassment. We may recollect, that 
since the period at which this prince began to doubt 
the Emperor’s sentiments, he had entered into 
a private league with France, by which means 
he thought to secure himself the Electorate 
Palatine, against any future alteration of conduct 
which the Emperor should embrace. So clearly 
as this treaty pointed out the enemy against 
whom it was directed, nevertheless did Maximi- 
lian now make a very arbitrary use of it , and did 
hot hesitate to request from the French crown 
that assistance against the King of Sweden , which 
he bad orginally demanded against Austria. Em- 
barrassed by this contradictory alliance between 
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two opposite powers , Richelieu had now only to 
endeavour to put an immediate stop to their lios- 
lilities ; and as little inclined to sacrifice Bavaria, 
as he was prevented by his treaty with Sweden 
from assisting it, he zealously laboured to effect 
a neutrality as his only means of fulfilling his 
engagements with both. A single plenipotentiary, 
the Marquis of Breze, was for this purpose sent 
to the King of Sweden at Mentz, in order to 
learn his sentiments on this head, and obtain fa- 
vourable conditions for the allied princes; but 
Gustavus Adolphus had as powerful motives to 
desire the contrary , as Lewis XIII. had to wish 
for this neutrality. Convinced by numberless 
proofs , that the hatred of the princes of the 
League towards the Protestant religion was invin- 
cible , their aversion to the foreign power of Swe- 
den inextinguishable, and their attachment to the 
House of Austria irrevocable: he apprehended 
much less ill effects from their open hostility, 
than from a neutrality which stood so much in 
opposition to their inclinations ; as he was further 
obliged to carry on the war in Germany at the 
expense of his enemies, he manifestly sustained 
great loss if he diminished their number without 
increasing that of his friends. It was therefore 
not surprising if Gustavus Adolphus betrayed little 
inclination of purchase the neutrality of the Ca- 
tholic princes, at the expense of the advantages 
he had obtained already. 

The condition upon which he offered to accede 
to the Elector of Bavaria’s neutrality, were ac- 
cordingly severe , and pursuant to those consider- 
ations. He required from the League a total 
neutrality, together with withdrawing their troops 
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from (be Imperial army and all their conquests. 
He even demanded that the military force of the 
League should be diminished to a small number; 
that from all their territories the Imperial armies 
should be excluded, and assisted with neither men,, 
provisions, nor ammunition. Hard, as these con- 
ditions were, which tlie conqueror imposed upon 
the vanquished , the French mediator still flattered 
himself to be able to induce the Elector of Bava- 
ria to accept them. In order to accommodate 
matters , Gustavus Adolphus was prevailed upon 
to consent to a fortnight's cessation of hostilities 
with the latter. But at the very period when 
this monarch was receiving repeated assurances 
from the French agent of the fortunate issue of 
the negotiation, an intercepted letter of the Impe- 
rial general Pappenheim in Westphalia , discovered 
the perfidy of that prince, who, by the negotia- 
. tion , endeavoured to gain time to defend himself. 
Far removed from fettering his military operations 
by a treaty with Sweden , that artful prince pro- 
fited by the inactivity of his enemies to make the 
more speedy preparations; the negotiation was 
consequently fruitless, and only served to increase 
the animosity betw*een Sweden and Bavaria. ■ 
Tilly’s augmented force , with which he threat- 
ened to overrun Franconia, pressingly called the 
King to that circle; but he must previously expel 
the Spaniards , who held in check his progress 
tow'ards Germany and the Netherlands, from the 
Rhine. With this view Gustavus Adolphus had 
already offered a neutrality to the Elector of 
Treves, Philip of Zeltern, under condition that 
the fortress of Hcrmanstein should be delivered to 
him, and a free passage granted through Coblenz. 
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But unwillingly as the Elector beheld the Span- 
iards in his territories, the less disposed he was 
to commit his states to the suspicious protection 
of a heretic ; as he was too weak to maintain, 
between two such poweiful concurrents, his in- 
dependence, he had recourse to the more power- 
ful protection of France. Richelieu , with his 
usual policy , profited by the embarrassment of this 
prince to augment the power of France, and ob- 
tain an important ally upon the German frontier. 
A numerous French army was destined to protect 
the Electorate of Treves, and a French garrison 
w r as to be taken into the fortress Ehrenbreitstein. 
But the object for which the Elector ventured 
upon this bold step was not fulfilled, and the of- 
fended pride of Gustavus Adolphus was not ap- 
peased before he had obtained a free passage 
through the territories of Treves. 

While these negotiations were carried on with 
France, the King’s general had taken the remain- 
ing fortresses of the electorate of Mentz from 
the Spaniards; and Gustavus Adolphus, by the 
capture of Creuznach, had completed the subju- 
gation of this territory. To protect tlie'e conquests, 
the chancellor Oxenstierna was left with a part of 
the forces upon the Rhine , w'hile the great army 
under the King himself began its march against 
the enemy in Franconia. 

The possession of this circle had already been 
disputed , with various success , between Tilly and 
the Swedish general Horn , whom the King had 
left behind with 8000 men , and the bishopric of 
Bamberg was in particular the scene of their ra- 
vages. After being called by his other designs 
to the Rhine, the King left the chastisement of 
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the Bishop to his general, whose activity justified 
the choice. In a short time the entire bishopric 
submitted to him, and the capital, abandoned by 
the Imperialists, yielded to the Swedes. The ba- 
nished Bishop requested assistance , in (he most 
pressing manner, from the Elector of Bavaria, 
who was at length persuaded to put an end to 
Tilly’s inactivity. Having received orders from 
his master ro reinstate this bishop , Tilly collect- 
ed the troops which were scattered through the 
Upper Palatinate, and marched towards Bamberg 
with an army of 20,000 men. Gustavus Horn, 
resolutely' determined to maintain his conquest, 
awaited his arrival behind the walls of Bamberg, 
but saw himself constrained to yield to Tilly’s 
vanguard what he thought to be able to dispute 
with his whole army. A panic which seized his 
troops, and which no presence of mind upon the 
part of their general could remedy , opened the 
gates to the enemy; and it was with difficulty 
(hat the troops, baggage, and artillery, were 
saved. The reconquest of Bamberg was the fruit 
of this victory ; but Tilly , with all his activity, 
was unable to reach the Swedish general , who 
retired in good order behind the Maine. The ap- 
pearance of the King in Franconia, whom Gus- 
tavus Horn had joined with the remainder of liis 
troops at Kitzingen, put a stop to Tilly’s conquests, 
and compelled him to save himself by a rapid 
retreat. 

The King made a general review of his troops 
at AschafTenburg , whose number after his junc- 
tion with Horn, Banner, and the Duke of Wei- 
mar, amounted to near 40,000 men. His pro- 
gress in Franconia was uninterrupted; for Tilly, 
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unable to oppose so superior an enemy , hail made 
a speedy retreat to the Danube. Bohemia and 
Moravia were now equally near the King, and in 
the uncertainty where this conqueror should direct 
his march, Maximilian could form no immediate 
resolution ; the road which was now left open to 
Tilly must decide the King’s choice, and the fate 
of both provinces. It was dangerous to leave Ba- 
varia exposed in the face of so formidable an 
enemy , in order to cover the frontiers of Aus- 
tria ; it was equally dangerous , by the reception 
of Tilly; to invite an enemy’s army into Bavaria, 
and make it the theatre of warlike operations. 
The cares of the sovereign finally overcame the 
staleman’s scruples, and Tilly received orders, 
at all events, to cover the frontiers of Bavaria 
with his whole army. 

Nuremberg received with triumphant joy tho 
defender of the Protestant faith and of the Ger- 
man freedom , and the enthusiasm of the citizens 
expressed itself on his appearance in loud trans«. 
ports of admiration ; Gustavus could not contain 
his astonishment to see himself in this city, si- 
tuated in the centre of the German empire , where 
he never had expected to be able to penetrate: 
the elegant appearance of his person completed 
the impression which his heroic exploits had made, 
and the condescension with which he received the 
addresses of this free city, gained him in an 
instant the affection of all hearts. He now in 
person confirmed the treaty which he had con- 
cluded with its citizens upon the borders of the 
Baltic, and excited them to an active zeal and 
animosity against the common enemy. He then pro- 
ceeded to the Danube, made his appearance before 
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the frontier-town of Donauwerth *, unexpected by 
the enemy. A numerous Bavarian garrison de- 
fended this place, and its governor, Rodolpli 
Maximilian Duke of Saxe Lauenbnrg, in the be- 
ginning showed the most resolute determination 
to defend it until Tilly’s arrival. But the impe- 
tuosity with which Gustavus Adolphus commen- 
ced the siege , soon compelled him to think of 
evacuating the place , which, however, he fortu- 
nately effected amidst a tremendous fire from the 
Swedish artillery. 

The conquest of Donauwerth made the King 
master of the opposite side of the Danube , and 
the small river Lech now only separted him from 
Bavaria. The immediate danger of his territories 
aroused all the activity of Maximilian , and how- 
ever easy he had made it for the enemy to 
approach Bavaria, he resolutely determined now to 
oppose their future progress. On the opposite 
side of .the Lech , near the small town of Rain, 
Tilly occupied a strong position which surround- 
ed by three rivers , bid defiance to all attack. 
All the bridges on the Lech were destroyed ; 
and its whole course as far as Augsburg , defend- 
ed by strong detachments , and the possession of 
that free city , which had long betrayed a dis- 
position to follow the example of Frankfort and 
Nuremberg, was secured by a Bavarian garrison, 
and the disarming of the inhabitants. The Elec- 
tor shut himself up' with all the troops he could 
assemble in Tilly’s camp , seemingly resolved to 

* It was not far from this town that Prince Eugene and 
Marlborough afterward* obtained the great victory of Bleu 
tieirn. Trans. 
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place all his hopes upon this post , and set hounds 
to l he Swedish progress. 

Gustavus Adolphus soon appeared opposite (he 
Bavarian intrenchments , after he had reduced all 
the territories of Augsburg , upon the hither side 
of the Lech , and had opened his troops a com- 
munication with that neighbourhood. It was now 
the month of March , when the river , swelled to 
an uncommon height by the great rains, and the 
melting snows of the mountains of Tyrol , flowed 
with great rapidity between steep banks. Its 
stream threatened the rash assailant with a cer- 
tain grave, and on the opposite side the enemy’s 
cannon promised a murderous reception if he de- 
fied the fury of both the fire and the waters; and 
if he even passed the river, a fresh and vigor- 
ous enemy awaited his exhausted troops in an 
inaccessible camp ; and instead of the refreshment 
so much required , his wearied force must attack 
(he enemy’s intrenchments , whose strenght seem- 
ed to defy every power. A defeat sustained 
upon this river must lead the Swedes to inevi- 
table ruin , since the same stream which set 
bounds to their victory , also cut off their retreat - ' 

if fortune should abandon them. . * 

The Swedish council of war which the King 
assembled upon this occasion, represented all these 
circumstances in their full force, to deter him 
from so dangerous an undertaking. The most in- 
trepid were alarmed for the consequences , and 
a respectable warrior , grown gray under arms, £ 
did not hesitate to express his doubts. But the 
King’s resolution was fixed. “How," said he 
to Gustavus Horn , who spoke for the rest , “ what ! 

“what! after passing the Baltic, and so many 
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, “ rivers in Germany , shall we be stopped by so 
“miserable a stream as the LechV” He had al- 
“ ready with great danger reconnoitred the posi- 
tion, and discovered that the hither side of tbe 
river was evidently more elevated than the other, 
by which the fire of the Swedish artillery must 
have the superiority over that of the enemy. 
With great presence of mind he profited by this 
circumstance. He immediately placed three bat- 
teries where the left bank of the Lerli forms an 
angle opposite its right , and commenced a cross 
fire upon the enemy from seventy two pieces of 
cannon. While this tremendous fire drove the 
bavarians from the opposite borders , he instantly 
formed a bridge over the river. A thick smoke, 
kept up by burning wood and wet straw ; con- 
cealed this operation from the enemy , while the 
continued thunder of artillery and the noise of axes 
prevented them from hearing it. He encouraged 
his troops by his own animating example , and 
himself discharged above sixty cannon. This fire 
was returned for two hours with equal vivacity 
by the Bavarians, though with less effect, as 
the Swedish batteries were higher situated , and 
served as a breastwork. It was in vain the 
Bavarians endeavoured to demolish the enemy’s 
works from the opposite side ; the superior fire 
of the Swedes put them into disorder, and they 
were compelled to be spectators of the finishing 
of the bridge. Tilly, upon this dreadful day, 
did the utmost to encourage his troops, and no 
danger could retain him from the banks of the 
river. At length he found the death which he 
sought: a cannonball shattered his leg, and his 
brave associate Altringer was soon after dange- 
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rously wounded in tlie head. Deprived of (he en- 
couraging presence of (hese two generals, the Ba- 
varians lied, and Maximilian himself was, con- 
trary to his wishes, led to a pusillanimous mea- 
sure. Overcome by the persuasions of the dying 
Tilly , whose wonted resolution was overpowered 
by the near approach of death , he abandoned 
his inaccessible position ; and a ford discovered 
by the Swedes , over which their cavalry prepar- 
ed to pass , hastened his retreat . The same 
night, and before the Swedes had passed the Lech, 
he broke up his camp , and , without giving the 
King time to disturb his retreat, withdrew in the 
best order to Neuburg and Ingolstadt. With as- 
tonishment Gustavus Adolphus the next day saw 
his passage completed , the enemy’s camp aban- 
doned ; ami (he Elector's flight e.vcited his sur- 
prise more than the strength of his posilion. 
“ Were I the Bavarian , ” cried he, “never, even 
“ though a cannon-ball had carried away my 
“ beard and chin , never would I have abandoned 
“ a position such as this , and laid open my ter- 
ritories to the enemy." 

Bavaria now lay exposed , and its territories, 
long spared , for the first time were subject to 
the ravages of war. Before, however, the King 
proceeded to the conquest of the enemy’s country, 
he rescued the free city of Augsburg from the 
Bavarian yoke, took the citizens under his pro- 
tection , and secured their fidelity by a garrison 
which he left; he soon after advanced by rapid 
inarches against Ingolstadt, in order, by the 
capture of this important fortress, which the Elec- 
tor covered with a great part of his army, to 
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secure his conquests in Bavaria , ami obtain a 
firm footing upon the Danube. 

Shortly before his arrival in Ingolstadt hail 
Tilly terminated his career within *the walls of 
that city , after having experienced the utmost 
reverses of fortune : conquered by the superior 
generalship of Guslavus Adolphus , he lost , at 
the close of his days , the laurels of his earlier 
victories, and satisfied , by a chain of misfortunes, 
the justice of fate , and the avenging ghosts of 
Magdeburg. In him the Imperial army and that 
of the League sustained an irreparable loss, the 
Catholic religion was deprived of one of its most 
zealous defenders, and Maximilian of Bavaria of 
. the most faithful of his servants , who sealed his 
fidelity by his death, and even performed the 
duty of a general in his dying moments. Ilis 
last advice to the Elector was, to take possession 
of Itatisbon , in order to maintain the Danube, 
and keep open the communication with Bohemia. 

With that confidence which so many victories 
naturally inspired, Gustavus Adolphus undertook 
to besiege Ingolstadt, and expected, by the im- 
petuosity of his first attack , to conquer all resist- 
ance. But the strength of its works , and the 
bravery of its garrison , presented obstacles to 
him , which since the battle of Breitenfeld he had 
not met with ; and a period was nearly' put to 
his career before the walls of this city. A twen- 
ty-four pounder killed his horse while he recon- 
noitred the place , but the King speedily reco- 
vered , and quieted the alarms of his terrified 
troops by mounting another; and soon after his 
favourite , the young Margrave of Baden , was 
shot by his side. This warning of his evil genius 
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was , however , disregarded , and that inevitable 
death awaited him upon the plains of Lutzen , of 
which Ingolstadl’s walls had presented to him 
the image. 

The possession of Katisbon by the Bavarians, 
who, according to Tilly’s ad vice, | bad surprised 
this free city by stratagem , and threw into it 
a strong garrison , quickly changed the King’s 
plan of operations. lie had flattered himself with 
the hope of gaining possession of that Protestant 
city , and of finding in it an ally equally devoted 
to him with Nuremberg, Augsburg, and Frank- 
fort. The subjection of it to the Bavarians delay- 
ed for a considerable time his favourite project 
of making himself master of the Danube , and 
cutting off the enemy’s communication with Bo- 
hemia. He suddenly raised the siege of Ingolstadt; 
before which he wasted both his time and the 
lives of his men ; and penetrated into the interior 
of Bavaria , in order , by confining the Elector 
to the defence of his own territories, to strip the 
Danube of its protectors. 

The whole country as far as Munich lay open 
(o the conqueror: Mosburg , Landshut , and the 
entire chapter of Freysingen , submitted to him : 
nuthing could resist his arms. But if he met with 
no regular enemy , fanaticism presented him with 
a much more inveterate one in the bosom of every 
Bavarian. Soldiers who did not believe the 
Pope’s infallibility w r ere a new spectacle in this 
country. The blind zeal of the priests had re- — 
presented (hem to the people as monsters, chil- 
dren of hell, and their leader as the antichrist. 

It is not then surprising if the inhabitants dispens- 
ed with every rule of nature ami humanity against 
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this brood of Satan , and thought themselves jus- 
tified in the most violent actions. Woe be to 
the Swedish soldier who singly fell into the hands 
of these barbarians ! All the torments which a 
bigotted zeal could devise were executed upon 
these unhappy victims, and the aspect of their 
mangled bodies exasperated the army to exercise a 
dreadful retaliation. Gustavus Adolphus alone 
scorned , by any act of revenge , to tarnish the 
lustre of his character ; and the distrust of the 
Bavarians towards bis religion , far from making 
him depart from the rules of humanity towards 
the unfortunate people, imposed it on him rather 
as a sacred duty to honour his religion by the 
greater clemency. 

The King's approach spread terror and con- 
sternation in the capital, which stripped of its 
defenders and forsaken by its most distinguished- 
inhabitants , sought its safety from the conque- 
ror's magnanimity. By a unconditional and vo- 
luntary surrender it hoped to disarm his vengean- 
ce, and already sent deputies to Freysingen , to 
lay at his feet the keys of the city. However 
the King might naturally have been led , from 
the inhumanity of the Bavarians , and the hostile 
intention of their sovereign, to abuse his victory; 
however pressed even by Germans to retaliate 
Magdeburg’s fate upon the residence of its author } 
bis great soul scorned a mean revenge ; and the 
defenceless state of the enemy disarmed his indigna- 
tion. Contented with the more noble triumph 
of leading the Elector Palatine , Frederic , in vic- 
torious pomp into the very residence of the prince 
who was the original instrument of his ruin , and 
the usurper of his stales , he heightened the mag- 
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nifirence of Ills entry by the superior splendour 
of bis clemency and goodness. 

Tbe King found in Munich only' a forsaken pa- 
lace , as (he Elector’s treasures had been trans- 
ported to Werfen. The magnificence of the build- 
ing astonished him , and he asked the guide who 
showed the apartments the name of the architect. 
“It is no other,” answered the man, -“than 
the Elector himself. ” — “J would willingly have 
“ this architect to send to Stockholm , “ replied 
“ the King. “ That the architect will carefully 
“prevent,” answered the other. When the ar- 
senal was examined , the carriages were found 
stripped of their cannon. The latter were so art- 
fully concealed under the floor , that no traces 
of them remained , and without the discovery 
of an artificer the deceit had not been found out. 
“Stand up from death,” cried the King, “and 
“come to light.” The floor was searched, and 
150 pieces were discovered , some of extraordinary 
calibre, which had been principally taken in the 
Palatinate and Bohemia. A treasure of 30,000 
gold ducats , found in one of tbe large cannon, 
completed the pleasure which the King received 
on this occasion. 

But a more pleasing spectacle he would have 
received from the Bavarian army , to attack 
which in their intrenchments he had penetrated 
so far into the country. In this expectation the 
King was, however, disappointed. No enemy 
appeared , and the Elector could not be persuad- 
ed by the most pressing instances of his people 
to hazard the remainder of his army in (he field 
of battle. Shut up in Ilatisbon , he awaited the 
reinforcements which Wallenstein was leading 
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from Bobemia , amt in the mean time endeavour- 
ed , by a renewal of his system of neutrality, 
to retain his enemy from active measures. But 
the King’s distrust , so often excited , frustrated 
this design , and the premeditated delay of Wal- 
lenstein abandoned the Bavarians to the fury of 
the Swedes. 

Thus far had Gustavus Adolphus advanced 
from one victory to another, and from conquest 
to conquest , without finding an enemy capable 
of checking his progress. A part of Bavaria 
and Suabia , the bishoprics of Franconia , the Low- 
er Palatinate, and the electorate of Mentz , lay 
conquered in his rear. An uninterrupted good 
fortune had attended him to the borders of the J 
Austrian monarchy , and a splendid success had 
justified the plan of operations which he had form- 
ed immediately upon obtaining the victory at 
Breitenfetd. If he had not succeeded according 
to his desires, in promoting a confederacy among 
the Protestant states , he had either disarmed or 
weakened the Catholic League , carried on the 
war principally at its expense , diminished the 
Emperor’s resources , strengthened the resolution 
of the weaker states , and , by laying under 
contribution the Imperial allies, found a way to 
the heart of Austria. Where he could not use 
the force of arms , the utmost service was ren- 
dered him by the free cities, whose affections he 
had gained by the double ties of religion and po- 
licy ; and so long as he maintained a superiority 
in the field he might form every expectation from 
their zeal. By means of his conquests upon 
the Rhine , the Spaniards were cut off from the 
Lower Palatinate, should the war in the Nether- 
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lands even leave them sufficient strength to in- 
terfere in that of Germany even the Duke of 
Lorrain embraced a neutrality at the end of this 
unfortunate campaign. After so many garrisons 
left behind him during his progress through Ger- 
many, his army was not diminished; and fresh 
as when he began his march , he now stood in 
the centre of Bavaria , determined and prepared to 
penetrate into the interior of Austria. 

While Gustavus Adolphus maintained the war 
with such superiority inGermany, furtuue was no 
less favourable to his ally , the Elector of Saxo- 
ny, in another quarter. We may remfeinber , that 
at the interview held between both these princes 
at Halle , after the battle of Leipsic , the conquest 
of Bohemia fell to the Elector of Saxony, while 
it was determined the King should advance against 
the territories of the League. The first fruit 
which the Elector reaped from the victory at 
Breitenfeld w r as the rcconquest of Leipsic , which 
was followed by the expulsion of the Austrian — 
troops from the entire circle. Reinforced by the 
deserters which flocked to him from the enemy’s 
standard, the Saxon general, Arnheim , directed 
his march to Lusatia, which an Imperial general, 
Rodolph Tiefenbach, had overrun, in order to 
chastise the Elector for liis embracing the King’s 
cause. He had already commenced , in this badly 
defended province, the usual ravages, conquered 
several tou'ns , and terrified Dresden itself by his 
approach. But his progress was suddenly checked 
by an order of the Emperor to spare Saxony. 

Ferdinand too late , remembered the defective 
politics which had led him to reduce the Elector 
of saxony to extremity, and enable the King of 
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Sweden to compel this powerful prince to an al- 
liance. The sacrifice which he had made by an 
untimely haughtiness he now wished to recover 
by an equally ill-timed moderation , and commit- 
ted a second fault while he sought to remedy the 
first. To deprive his enemy of so great an ally, 
he renewed , through the interference of Spain, 
his negotiations with the Elector; and to facili- 
tate the preliminaries, Tiefenbach was ordered to 
evacuate the territories of Saxony. But this con- 
sideration, on the part of the Emperor, so far 
from producing the desired effect, rather discover- 
ed his embarrassment to the Elector, who, sen- 
sible of his own importance, was the more en- 
couraged to prosecute the advantages which he 
had already obtained. How could he also, with- 
out rendering himself contemptible by liis ingra- 
titude , forsake an ally to whom he had given the 
most sacred promises of fidelity, and to whom he 
was indebted for the preservation of his states, 
and his very electorate ? 

The Saxon army in Lusatia advanced into Bo- 
hemia, where a train of favourable circumstances 
seemed to ensure them victory. The flames of 
insurrection still coneeaded themselves under the 
ashes in that kingdom , the first theatre of this 
destructive war ; and the discontent of the nation 
was augmented by continual oppression. On 
every side that unfortunate country betrayed evi- 
dent marks of the most melancholy alteration. 
Entire eslates had changed their proprietors, and 
groaned' under the yoke of Catholic masters, 
whom the favour of the Emperor and of the Je- 
suits had enriched with the plunder of the expel- 
led Protestants. Others had taken advantage of 
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the public calamity, to purchase (lie confiscated 
estates for a small consideration. The blood of 
the principal defenders of liberty was shed upon 
the scaffold, and such as avoided (hat fate by a 
timely flight wandered far from their native country 
in misery, while the obsequious slaves of despo- 
tism enjoyed their patrimony* Still more insup- 
portable than the oppression of these petty ty- 
rants was the restraint of conscience which they 
imposed upon all the Protestants of the kingdom. 
No exterior danger, no opposition ever so violent 
on (he part of the nation, no example from past 
experience, could deter the Jesuits from their rage 
for making proselytes : where fair means were 
ineffectual, military force was employed to bring 
people within the pale of the church. These vio- 
lences were chiefly practised against the inhabi- 
tants of Ioachimsthal , in the frontier mountains, 
between Ilohemia and Meissen. Two Imperial 
commisaries, accompanied by as many Jesuits, 
and fifteen musketeers, repaired to this peaceful 
valley to preach the evangelist of heretics. Where 
the rhetoric of the former was ineffectual , recourse 
was had to the latter, and by forcibly quartering 
them upon the houses, by threats of banishment 
and fines, it was endeavoured to seduce. But 
on this occasion the good cause prevailed ; and 
the vigorous resistance of this small people oblig- 
ed the Emperor disgracefully to withdraw his 
mandate of conversion. The example of the court 
afforded the Catholics of the kingdom a pattern 
for their conduct, and justified every sort of op- 
pression which they used towards the Protestants. 
It was then not surprising if this persecuted party 
sought a change of condition , and saw with plea- 
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sure the appearance of their deliverers upon the 
frontiers. 

The Saxon army was already upon its march 
towards Prague. The Imperial garrisons every 
where retired before them. Schloekenau , Tetscben, 
Aussig , and Leitmeritz speedily fell into (heir 
hands, and every Catholic place was abandoned 
to plunder. Consternation-seized all the Papists 
of the kingdom , and, conscious of their ill treat- 
ment of the Protestants, they were terrified on 
the approach of a Protestant army. All the Ca- 
tholics of distinction hastily fled from the country 
to (he capital , which they as quickly abandoned. 
Prague itself was prepared for no attack , and 
was too weakly garrisoned to sustain a long 
siege. The Emperor, too late, resolved to call 
Field-marshal Ti j fenbach to the defence of this 
capital. Before the Imperial orders could reach 
the head-quarters of this general in Silesia , the 
Saxons were already advanced near Prague, whose 
Protestant inhabitants promised little zeal, and 
whose weak garrison gave room to hope for no 
long resistance. In this dreadful embarrassment 
the Catholic inhabitants looked up to Wallenstein 
for their security , who now lived in Prague as 
a private man. But far from applying his mili- 
tary talents and the weight of his influence to- 
wards the preservation of the city, he rather 
seized the favourable moment to satiate his ven- 
geance. If he did not immediately invite the 
Saxons to Prague, it was at least his conduct 
which facilitated its capture. Though unprepared 
for a long resistance, it was, nevertheless, able 
to defend itself until the arrival of succour : and 
an Imperial colonel , Count Blaradas , showed a 
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serious intention of undertaking its defence. But 
left without support, and having nothing to de- 
pend upon but his ow n courage , he durst not 
venture upon it without the consent of a superior: 
he therefore consulted Wallenstein , whose appro- 
bation might supply the place of Imperial autho- 
rity , and to w'hom the Bohemian generals w T ere 
referred in this last extremity. But he artfully 
adhered to his inactivity , and to his retreat from 
all political concerns, and thereby discouraged 
all the subalterns from acting. To complete the 
consternation, he abandoned the capital, with 
his whole court , however little he had to fear 
from the enemy on its capture: and it immedia- 
tely surrendered in consequence of his departure. 
His example was followed by all the Catholic no- 
bility , the generals at the head of the troops, 
the clergy, and all the officers of the crow f n: the 
people were employed the whole night in saving 
their persons and effects : all the roads to Vienna 
were filled with the fugitives, who did not reco- 
ver from their consternation until their arrival in 
the Imperial residence. Maradas himself , ready 
to embrace the most desperate expedients for the 
delivery of Prague, followed the rest, and led 
his small detachment to Tabor, where he awaited 
the event. 

Profound silence reigned in Prague as the Sax- 
ons the next morning appeared before it ; no 
measures were taken for its defence; not a shot 
was fired from the w’alls , which could announce 
the resistance of the Bohemians. A crowd of 
spectators, on the contiary , led by curiosity from 
the city, repaired to behold the enemy’s army; 
and the peaceful confidence with which they ap- 
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preached, resembled rather a friendly welcome 
than a hostile reception. From the general report 
of those people it was known that the city was 
evacuated, and the regency fled to Budweiss. 
This unexpected and inexplicable want of de- 
fence-exited Arnheim’s distrust the more, as the 
speedy relief from Silesia was no secret to him, 
and the Saxon army w r as too little prepared for 
undertaking a regular siege, and not sulfcienUy 
numerous to take the place by storm. Apprehen- 
sive of stratagem, he redoubled his caution; and 
he persevered in this opinion until Wallenstein’s 
house-steward, whom he discovered among the 
crowd , confirmed him in the intelligence. “ The 
city is ours without a blow , ” he now cried to 
bis officers, and immediately summoned it by a 
trumpeter. 

The citizens of Prague, disgracefully abandoned 
by their defenders, had long resolved upon this 
measure, and they only required as a condition, 
the security of their liberty and property. When 
this was agreed to on the part of the Saxon ge- 
neral in his master’s name, they opened their 
gates without resistance , and his army made their 
triumphal entry upon the 11th of November 1631. 
The Elector soon after followed , in order to re- 
ceive in person the homage of those whom he 
newly took under his protection ; fur it was only 
under this title that the three towns of Prague 
bad surrendered to him: this step was not to 
withdraw their allegiance from the House of 
Austria. The fears of reprisal which the Papists 
entertained , where the more agreeable surprised 
by the Elector’s clemency and strict discipline of 
his troops ; Fieldmarahal Arnbeim , in particular. 
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displayed upon this occasion his consideration to- 
wards Wallenstein ; not satisfied with having 
spared the estates of the latter in his march hith- 
er , he now placed guards upon his palace , to 
prevent any violence- The Catholic citizens ob- 
tained the fullest liberty of conscience, and were 
only deprived of four of the churches which they 
had taken from the Protestants. The Jesuits alone, 
to whom were attributed all former acts of op- 
pression , were excluded from this indulgence, 
and banished the kingdom. _ 

John George did not bely the subaltern pussil- 
lanimity and dependance with which the Emperor’s 
name inspired him, and did not permit himself to 
pursue in Prague a conduct which would certain- 
ly be retaliated upon a future occasion in Dres- 
den by Imperial generals such as Tilly and Wal- 
lenstein. He cautiously distinguished the enemy 
with which he waged ^var, from the head of the 
Empire, whom he could respect; he did not ven- 
ture to touch the house-furniture of the latter, 
while he appropriated to himself, without scru- 
ple , the cannon of the former , and transport- 
ed them to Dresden. He did not take up his 
residence in the Imperial palace , but in the house <> 
of Lichtenstein , and preserved the private apart- 
ments of one whom be. had deprived of a king- 
dom. Tbe character of such a prince makes us 1 
doubtful whether to . attribute this moderation to 
the seifeommand of discretion, or pity the weak- 
ness of a mind which good fortune itself could 
not inspire with boldness, and even liberty could 
not strip of its fetters. wrf 

The taking of Prague , which was soon follow- 
ed by that of most of the other towns, operated 
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a speed)' change in (he affairs of the kingdom. . 
Many of the Protestant nobility , who had wan- 
dered about in miseries , now returned to their 
native country *, and Count Tburn , the notorious ' ' . 
author of Bohemian insurrection , survived the 
triumph of beholding himself a conqueror upon the' 
former theatre of his crime and condemnation. 
Over the bridge where the exposed heads of his 
followers terrified him by a prospect of his own - • 
fate, he now made his triumphal entry, and his 
first care was to remove those objects of dismay ; 
the exiles were reinstated in their properties, 
whose present proprietors had fled the kingdom. 
Disregarding the price at which estates had been 
purchased , even though they themselves bad re- 
ceived the payment, they seized upon every thing 
which had once belonged to them , and many 
found cause to boast of the economy of their late 
possessors. The land and cattle had improved 
under the second proprietors; the apartments 
were decorated with the richest furniture , the 
cellars which they left empty were plentifully 
filled , their stables inhabited , and their houses 
provided with the necessaries of life. But dis- 
trustful of the fortune which so unexpectedly sur- 
prised them , they hastened to disencumber them- 
selves of their uncertain possessions, and convert 
their immoveable into transferable property. 

The appearance of the Saxons inspired all the 
Protestants of the kingdom with courage ; and 
both in the country and in the capital, crowds' 
repaired to the newly opened Protestant churches. 
Many whose adherence to popery was retained 
only by ; fear, now professed the new doctrine, 
and a number of converted Catholics with joy 
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renounced a coercive persuasion in order to follow 
(he more early conviction of their conscience, . 
All the moderation of the new regency could nut 
contain the just displeasure which an ill-treated 
people now manifested to the oppressors of their 
consciences; their recovered rights were used in 
a violent manner, and in many places their hatred 
of the religion lately imposed upon them was 
only satiated with the blood of its adherents. 

Meanwhile the succour which (he Imperial ge- 
nerals Goetz and Tiefeubach conducted from- Sile- 
sia had entered Bohemia , - and were joined by 
some of Tilly’s' regiments from the Upper Palati- 
nate. In order to disperse them before they could 
be augmented , Arnheim advanced with part of 
the army, .and made an impetuous attack upon 
their intrenchments at Limburg on the Elbe. After 
a severe action he at length beat the enemy 
from (heir strong camp , not , however , without 
sustaining considerable loss , and compelled them, 
by the vehemence of his fire , to retire over the 
Elbe, and destroy the bridge which they had form- 
ed upon that river; but he could not prevent 
the Imperialists from making reprisals, nor the 
Croats from pursuing their ravages as far as the 
gates of Prague. However splendid and promising 
the appearances were under which the Saxons 
opened the campaign in Bohemia, the issue by 

, no means fulfilled the expectations of Gustavus 
Adolphus. Instead of vigorously pursuing the ad- 
vantages obtained, and forcing a passage through 
Bohemia , now conquered , to the Swedish army, 
and in conjunction wjth it to attack the Imperial 
power in its centre, they weakened themselves 
in a war of skirmishes with the enemy, in which 
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they were not always successful, and their time 
for more important operations was lost. But 
John George’s subsequent conduct betrayed the 
motives which deterred him from prosecuting bis 
advantages against the Emperor, and from pro- 
moting the King of Sweden’s designs by vigorous 
measures. 

The Emperor had now lost the greater part of 
Bohemia, and the Saxons were advancing against 
Austria, while the Swedish monarch opened him- 
self a passage to the Imperial hereditary states . 
through Franconia, Suabia, and Bavaria. A 
long war had exhausted the strength of the 
Austrian monarchy , ruined the country, and dimi- 
nished its armies; the renown of its victories was 
now no more, as w'ell as reliance upon the in- 
vincibleness, obedience, and discipline of the 
troops over whom the Swedish conqueror had 
obtained so decisive a superiority in the field. 
The Emperor’s allies were either disarmed , or 
their fidelity shaken by the approach of danger ; 
even Maximilian of Bavaria , Austria’s most pow- 
erful support , appeared inclined to yield to the 
enticing measures of neutrality ; the suspicious al- 
liance of that .prince with France had already 
filled the Emperor with apprehensions. The Bi- 
shops of Wirtzburg and Bamberg , with the Elec- 
tor of Mentz , and the Duke of Lorrain , were 
either driven from their dominions , or threatened 
with danger. Treves was upon the point of throw- 
ing itself under the protection of France ; the 
Spanish armies were closely engaged by the bra- 
very of the Dutch in the Netherlands , while 
Gustavus Adolphus drove them back from the 
Rhine , and Poland was retained by its neutrality. 
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Ttie borders of Hungary were threatened by the 
Transilvanian Prince Rogntzy , the successor of 
Bethlen Gabor, and the inheritor of his unquiet 
spirit; the Porte itself prepared to take advantage 
of the favourable moment. Most of the Protes* 
tant states , emboldened by the successes of their 
benefactor , had taken an active part against the 
Emperor; all the resources which the effrontery of 
Tilly and Wallenstein had obtained by oppressive 
contributions in these territories, were now lost; 
the depots , magazines, and rendezvouses destroy- 
ed ; and the war could no longer be maintained 
at the expense of others. To complete this em- 
barrassment, the country of the Ens raised a 
dangerous insurrection , where the untimely zeal 
of the regency for making proselytes disarmed tho 
Protestant subjects, and created commotions while 
the enemy already threatened the frontiers. Af- 
ter so long a continuance of good fortune, such 
splendid victories and great conquests, and so 
much unnecessary effusion of blood , the Austrian 
monarch saw himself, a second time , plunged 
into the same abyss which threatened him on his 
accession with ruin. Should Bavaria embrace a 
neutrality, saxony withstand the tempting offers, 
and France resolve to attack Spain at the same 
time in the Netherlands and Ca'alonia, Austria’s 
ruin would be completed , the allied powers would 
divide its spoils, and the German system would 
undergo a total change. 

The entire chain of these disasters commenced 
with the battle of Breitenfeld , whose unfortunate 
issue visibly discovered the approaching ruin of 
the Austrian monarchy, hitherto concealed under 
the delusion of a great name. When men reflected 
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upon tlio formidable superiority which the Swedes 
obtained in the field , it was principally attribu- 
ted to the unlimited pow r er of their leader , who 
United all the strength of his party in one point, 
and, fettered by no higher authority , was at 
liberty to profit by every favourable circumstance 
Which might promote his ends. But since Wal- 
lenstein’s resignation and Tilly’s defeat , the 
contrary was observed on the part of the Empe- 
ror and of the League; the generals wanted con- 
sideration among their troops, and the liberty of 
acting, the soldiers wanted obedience and disci- 
pline, the scattered corps an unanimous effect; 
the states wanted attachment , their leaders union, 
quickness of resolutiqn , and firmness in execut- 
ing their projects. It \vas not their superior 
strength, but rather their better use of it, which 
gave the enemy so decisive a superiority over 
the Emperor ; Ferdinand and the League possessed 
the means, but not the spirit, to convert them 
to a proper use. Had even Tilly never lost his 
reputation , the distrust entertained of Bavaria 
did not permit the fate of the monarchy to be 
left in the hands of a man who never concealed 
his attachment to that house. Ferdinand’s most 
pressing want was a general who possessed expe- 
rience sufficient to form and command the armJV 
and who should devote, with blind obedience, his 
services to the House of Austria. - • 

Such a choice now occupied the attention of 
the Emperor’s privy council, whose members were 
divided upon the subject. In order to oppose one 
monarch to another, Ferdinand, in the first fire 
occasioned by the circumstances , offered himself 
to bo the leader of his army ; but little trouhle 
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was required to overturn a resolution which arose 
only from despair, and which subsided upon 
calm reflection. But the resolution which the 
Emperor was prevented from embracing by the 
weight of administration, circumstances permitted 
his son, a youth of talents and fortitude, on 
whom the subjects of Austria already placed 
great expectations. Required by his birth to de- 
fend a monarchy , whose two crowns he already 
bore, Ferdinand III. King of Hungary and Bohe- 
mia, united with the natural dignity of a succes- 
sor to (he throne, the respect of the army and 
the affection of the people , so necessary for him 
in supporting the war. It was only the beloved 
successor who could venture to lay new burdens 
upon the subjects; it was only his personal ap- 
pearance in the army that could extinguish the 
pernicious jealousy which reigned among its lead- 
ers, and restore the troops to their former discipline. 
If the youth wanted the necessary maturity of judg- 
ment , wisdom , and military experience , which 
only practice could attain , a fortunate choice of 
counsellors and assistants, who under the cover 
of his name could be invested with supreme au- 
thority, would supply the deficiency. 

However rational the grounds were upon which 
a part of the ministry supported this proposal, it 
received great opposition from, perhaps, the Em- 
peror’s jealousy and (he desperate state of affairs. 
It was ^dangerous to entrust the fate of the mo- 
narchy to a youth so deficient of experience; it 
was risking too much to oppose to the greatest 
general of the age , a beginner whose capacity 
for this important post was hitherto tried by no 
undertaking , who had gained no reputation , and 
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was much too feeble to inspire a dispirited army 
with courage : the state which a royal leader was 
expected to maintain with the army , would im- 
pose a new burden upon the subject. How seri- 
ous a matter was it , for the Prince himself to 
commence his political career with an office which 
would render him the scourge of his people, and 
the oppressor of his future territories ! 

It was not alone necessary to find a general 
for the army; an army must also be found for 
the general. Since Wallenstein’s compulsory re- 
signation , the Emperor had defended his cause 
more by the assistance of Bavaria and the League 
than by his own armies ; and this dependance upon 
suspicious allies rendered it necessary for him to 
have recourse to a general of his own. But what 
possibility was there of raising a new army with- 
out the all-jpnwerfal aid of gold , and a vic- 
torious commander , and an army which by its 
discipline , warlike spirit, and expertness, could 
be confronted with the experienced troops of the 
northern conqueror ? In all Europe there was 
only one man capable of this , and he had receiv- 
ed a mortal affront. 

The juncture had at length arrived which pro- 
cured the offended pride of Wallenstein an un- 
precedented satisfaction. Fate itself had avenged 
him, and an uninterrupted series of misfortunes, 
which since the day of his dismissal assailed 
Austria, made the Emperor confess, that with 
this general he had lost his right arm. Every 
defeat of his troops renewed these wounds, and 
every place lost reproached the deceived monarch 
with his weakness and ingratitude. Sufficiently 
fortunate to have lost in the offended general 
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only tlie leader of his armies and the defender of 
bis states; lie found, however, in him an enemy 
the most dangerous of all , as he was least 
prepared against treason. 

Removed from the theatre of war , and con- 
demned to an irksome inactivity, while his' com- 
petitor gathered laurels in the field , that proud 
general had beheld the change of fortune with * 

studied composure, and concealed in theatrical 
pomp the dark designs of his active genius. 
Actuated by a glowing sensibility , while he af- .. 
fected a contented exterior , he calmly waited the 
opportunity of satiating his revenge and offended 
honour , which approached with slow but certain 
steps to a conclusion. He hail now forgotten all 
that he owed to the Emperor, and the services 
which he had performed the latter were alone . 
imprinted on his imagination ; his insatiable thirst 
for power delighted in the Emperor's ingratitude, 
which seemed to absolve him from every duty. 

He now considered himself justified in a retalia- 
tion ; while the measure of his exterior career 
was restained , his hopes were extended , and an 
enthusiastic imagination lost itself in boundless 
designs, which in every olher character but his 
would appear madness. He had, by his own 
energies, raised himself to (hat pinnacle of great- 
ness which his merits enabled him to attain , and 
fortune had denied him nothing that is not beyond 
the reach of a private man and citizen; until the 
moment of his dismissal , his design had received 
no opposition , his ambition had felt no bounds. 

The blow which struck him at the diet of Hatisbon, - 
displayed the difference between voluntary anil 
coercive power , and the disagreement of the mas- 
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ter from the subject. Roused from the intoxica- 
tion of his power by the sudden reverse of for- 
tune, he confounded the authority which he had 
possessed , with that which had deprived him of 
it, and his ambition observed "'the steps which 
could' obtain his ends. It was after seriously ex- 
periencing the supreme power that he earnestly 
exerted himself : the extortion which was practis- 
ed towards him, rendered him a robber. Ex- 
asperated by no injury 7 , he dedicated bis services 
to the throne , satisfied with being the most dis-. 
tinguished of its defenders , and it was not till 
after his disgrace that he departed from the sys- 
tem to which he had adhered , and desperately 
ventured upon his own good fortune. 

Gustavus Adolphus had overrun the north of 
Germany 7 , every place was conquered, and at 
Leipsic Fell the flower of the Austrian troops. 
The fame of. this defeat soon reached the ears 
of Wallenstein, who, retired in Prague to the 
condition of a private man, beheld at a distance 
.the tumult of war. What filled all Catholics 
with consternation, announced his greatness and 
good fortune; it was for him that Gustavus Adol- 
phus laboured. Scarce had the King begun to 
acquire a reputation by his exploits, when Wal- 
lenstein lost not a . moment to court his friend- 
ship , and unite with the fortunate enemy of 
Austria. The banished Count Thurn , who had 
long devoted his services to Ihe King of Su r eden, 
undertook, to communicate . to that monarch Wal- 
lenstein’s congratulations , and to propose a close 
alliance. Wallenstein required 15,000 men from 
the King , in order , by their assistance and that 
of the troops which he himself engaged (o raise; 
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to conquer Bohemia anil Moravia, to fail upon 
Vienna, and to drive the Emperor to Italy. How- 
ever this unexpected olTer and its successive 
promises excited the distrust of Gustavus Adol- 
phus , the latter was too good a judge of merit 
to treat such an important friend with coldness. 
But when Wallenstein , encouraged by the fa- 
vourable reception of his first offer, renewed it 
after the battle of Breitenfeld, and required a 
decisive answer, the prudent monarch hesitated 
to entrust his reputation to the chimerical pro- 
jects of this restless character, and so large a 
force to the sincerity of a man who announced 
himself a traitor. He alleged as an excuse the 
weakness of his army , which must suffer in his 
progress through the Empire by so sensible a di- 
minution; and lost by too great a caution, per- 
haps , the opportunity to put an immediate end 
to the war. He too late sought to renew this 
negotiation ; the favourable moment was past, and 
Wallenstein’s offended pride could never forgive 
the neglect with which he was treated. 

But the King’s hesitation hastened , perhaps, 
the breach which the nature of their characters 
rendered inevitable. Both horn to give laws, not 
to receive them , they could not he united in an 
undertaking which, above all others, required 
reciprocal sacrifices. Wallenstein was nothing , 
where he was not every thing ; he must either 
act with unlimited power , or not at all. So 
cordially did Gustavus Adolphus detest control, 
that he was near breaking the advantageous al- 
liance with the French court , which fettered his 
active genius. Each was lost to a party which 
he could not govern, and (he latter still less form- 
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ed for a slate of dependance. if the imperative 
commands of this ally to Wallenstein were so 
burdensome in common operations, they must be 
altogether insupportable when they required a 
participation of the spoil. The proud monarch 
could not condescend to accept the assistance of 
a rebellious subject against the Emperor, and to 
reward his important services with royal munifi- 
cence ; he never could so much lose sight of his 
own dignity as to satisfy the extravagant ambi- 
tion of Wallenstein ; never could he recompense 
useful treason with a crown. It was also from 
him , in case all Europe remained inactive , that 
a formidable competitor was looked for should 
Wallenstein usurp the Bohemian sceptre; and ho 
was in all Europe the only man who could give 
strength to such a veto. Rendered dictator of 
Germany, through the means of Wallenstein, he 
might turn his arms against the latter , and con- 
sider himself absolved from every sense of grati- 
tude towards the traitor. Neither could a Wal- 
lenstein find a place with such an ally; and ap- 
parently it was this , not his designs upon the 
Imperial throne, which made him utter, upon 
hearing of the King’s death , the following sen- 
tence : “Fortunate it is for him and me that he is 
“dead 1 The German Empire cannot support two 
“such leaders.” 

The first scheme of revenge towards the House 
of Austria was resolved upon , but the means to 
execute it remained undecided. What he had 
failed in effecting with the King of Sw'eden he 
hoped to obtain with, less difficulty from the 
Elector of Saxony. Engaged in a continual cor-' 
respondence with Arnheim , his old friend , he 
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from ibis period laboured to effect an allianco 
with Saxony, by which he hoped to render him- 
self equally formidable to the Emperor and the 
King. He flattered himself that a measure which, 
if it failed with the Swedish monarch, would be 
the more readily embraced by John George, the 
more that prince’s jealousy was excited by the 
power of Guslavus Adolphus; and his otherwise 
weak attachment to the latter was enfeebled by 
the great design of the King. Should he succeed 
in withdrawing Saxony from the Swedish al- 
liance, and, in conjunction with it , to erect a 
third power in the Empire, the fate of the war 
lay in his hands; and , led by this single step, 
he might satiate his vengeance against the Empe- 
ror, resent the coldness of the Swedish King, 
and lay the foundation of his own greatness upon 
the ruins of both. 

But whatever measures he pursued, he could 
not attain his ends without the support of an 
army altogether devoted to him. This force could 
not be so privately assembled without exciting 
the suspicion of the Imperial court , and betray- 
ing his intentions. Such an army could not 
previously be informed of their rebellious desti- 
nation , since it was improbable that they would 
listen to the voice of a traitor against their legi- 
timate sovereign. Wallenstein was, therefore, 
obliged publicly to recruit under Imperial au- 
thority , and to be invested by the Emperor him- 
self with the absolute command of the troops. 
How could it be otherwise when he gained the 
command anew, and the unlimited conduct of the 
war? Nevertheless, neither his pride nor his in- 
terests permitted him , in person , to solicit a post 
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whose power was limited by the Emperor, whose 
fears , it might naturally he expected , should 
render it uncontrolled. In order to make himself 
master of the condition upon which the supreme 
command must be accepted, he must wait until 
he was invited. This was the advice he received 
from Arnheim , and the end for which he labour- 
ed with deep policy and restless activity. 

Convinced 4hat only extreme necessity could 
conquer the Emperor's irresolution , and the ha- 
tred of Bavaria and Spain, his most zealous ene- 
mies , he was henceforward occupied in promot- 
ing the progress of the enemy, and increasing 
his master’s embarassment. It was very probable, 
upon his invitation and encouragement , that the 
Saxons, already on their march to I.usaiia, and 
Silesia, turned, towards Bohemia, and overran 
that defenceless kingdom : the rapid conquests 
there were no less effected by his means. Through 
the despair which he excited the capital surren- 
dered to the conquerors. In an interview which 
he held under pretext of negotiating a peace 
with the Saxon general at Kannitz , it may be 
supposed he sealed his treason ; and the conquests 
of Bohemia was, perhaps , the first fruit of his 
secret understanding. While he took every op- 
portunity to promote the calamities of. Austria, 
which were effectually increased by the rapid 
progress of the Swedes on the Rhine , he made 
his adherents in Vienna expostulate upon the 
public misfortune , and complain of the dismissal 
of the late general as the source of the losses 
which were sustained. “Had Wallenstein cora- 
“ mantled, this would never have happened," 
exclaimed a thousand voices; and even in the 
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Emperor’s privy council this sentiment obtained 
zealous adherents. 

Their repeated arguments were not necessary 
to convince the oppressed monarch of bis past 
fault. His dependanpe upon Bavaria and the 
League soon became insupportable to him ; but, 
notwithstanding this dependance , he did not 
betray his distrust, nor hesitate, by the recall of 
Wallenstein, to court the* favour of the Electors. 
But now, pressed by daily necessity, -and when 
the weakness of the Bavarian support became 
visible, he no longer scrupled to lend an ear to 
Wallenstein’s friends , and take into consideration 
their proposals, for the reinstatement of that ge- 
neral, The immense riches which the latter pos- 
sessed ; his high reputation , and the rapidity with 
which, six years before, he had assembled an 
army of 40,000 men ; the little expense with 
which he had maintained that formidable force ; 
the actions which he performed at its head; the 
zeal, and, in a word, the fidelity he displaced 
for the Emperor’s honour; still made a lively 
impression upon (he monarch , and represented 
Wallenstein to him as the most proper instru- 
ment to restore the balance , and to save Aus- * 
tria , with the Catholic religion. However sen- 
sibly the Imperial pride felt its humiliation upon 
(his occasion; however evidently he confessed it 
by his departure from his former measures; how- 
ever painful it was to him lo descent from the 
dignity of his situation to entreaties; notwith- 
standing lirs suspicion of the fidelity of so bit- 
terly offended and implacable a man ; notwith- 
standing the force with which the Spanish minis- 
ter and the Elector of Bavaria expressed their 
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displeasure at this step , necessity at length 
overcame every other consideration , and Wal- 
lenstein’s friends were empowered to consult his 
sentiments f and learn the possibility of his rein- 
statement. 

Informed of all that passed in the Emperor's 
cabinet to his advantage, Wallehstein possessed 
self-command sufficient to conceal his inward 
triumph, and affected indifference. The moment of 
revenge was arrived , amt his proud heart de- 
lighted to repay the Emperor’s mortification in its 
fullest extent. With artful eloquence did he ex- 
patiate upon the fortunate lot. of a private station, 
which he had enjoyed since his retirement from 
the political world. Too long, he said, he had 
tasted the pleasures of ease and independence to 
make any further sacrifices to the vain phan- 
tom of glory, and the uncertain favour of princes. 
All his desires for greatness and power were now 
extinguished , and rest was the only end of his 
wishes. In order tob etray no impatience , he de- 
clined the Emperor’s invitation to his court, but 
repaired at the same time to Zuaim in Moravia, 
to facilitate his negotiation. 

In the commencement it was endeavoured to 
confine the authority which was entrusted to him 
by means of a superior , and thereby to satisfy 
the Elector of Bavaria. The Emperor’s deputies, 
Questenbjbrg and Werdenbcrg , who , as the old 
friends of Wallenstein , were employed in this 
negotiation , received orders to mention the King 
of Hungarv for this station , who should be pre- 
sent at the Army , and learn the art of war 
under Wallenstein. But the bare mention of this 
name threatened to destroy the negotiation, Wal- 
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lenstein declared he would never admit of an as- 
sociate in the command. But after they departed 
from this obnoxious point, the Imperial favourite 
and minister, Prince Eggenberg, Wallenstein’s 
steady friend , who was sent in person to him, 
for a long time exhausted all his eloquence to 
overcome the pretended aversion of the latter. 
“The monarch,” said the minister, “had in 
“ Wallenstein , lost the most costly jewel in his 
“crown; but he had already sufficiently repented 
“ of this compulsive and hasty step , and his 
“respect for him was unchangeable. The unli- 
“ mited confidence which was now placed on his 
“ talents and fidelity gave the most decisive proof 
“of it, in order to remedy the faults of his pre- 
“ decessors , and to change the appearance of 
“matters. It would be great and noble for him 
“ to sacrifice his just indignation to the choice of 
“ his country , and worthy of him to oppose (he 
“ warmth of his redoubled zeal to the calumny 
“ of his enemies. The victory over himself , “ 
“ended the prince, “ would crown his inestimable 
“merits, and render him the greatest man of 
“ the age. ” 

Such disgraceful circumstances and flattering 
promises at length appeared to disarm the indign- 
ation of Wallenstein ; but not until he had ex- 
hausted ail his reproaches against the Emperor, 
and made a pompous display of his services; 
and humiliated the monarch who now required 
his assistance. As if he yielded to these consi- 
derations alone , he consented with haughtiness to 
what was the most ardent wish of his soul , and 
deigned to favour the messenger with’ a ray of 
hope. But too far removed to relieve the Era- 
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peror’s embarrassment by a full consent, he only 
partly fulfilled what was required of him , in or- 
der to give the greater value to his remaining 
service. He accepted the command but for three 
months; only to organize the army, not to lead 
it against the enemy. It was by means of this 
formation that he intended to display his power 
and abilities, and show the Emperor that his 
preservation depended upon Wallenstein. Con- 
vinced that an army which his name alone drew 
from insignificance would return to insignificance 
when deserted by its creator , it served him as a 
pretext to obtain the more important concessions 
on the part of his master : and even under these 
humiliating circumstances, Ferdinand congratulat- 
ed himself that he had made such an acquisition. 

Wallenstein did not long delay to put the pro- _ 
jects into execution , which all Germany thought 
chimerical, and Gustavus Adolphus considered as 
extravagant. But the foundation of this under- 
taking was long since laid , and he had only now 
to set the engines in motion , which had been 
prepared a number of years for this purpose. 
Scarce had the report of Wallenstein’s prepara- - 
tions spread itself, when crowds of warriors 
repaired from the extremities of the Austrian 
monarchy to seek their fortunes under him. Many 
who had fought under his standards, had been 
eye-witnesses to his greatness , and experienced 
his munificence , now came forward from obscu- 
rity to divide with him fame and spoil. The 
greatness of the pay which was promised attrac- 
ted thousands , and the rich support which the 
soldiers were to receive at the expense of the 
peasants, was, to the latter, an invincible motive 
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to embrace a military life, rather than suffer un- 
der their former oppression, All the Austrian 
provinces were invited to join in this equipment ; 
no situation was exempted from the taxes and 
capitation. The Spanish court, as well as the 
King of Hungary , subscribed considerable sums ; , 

the ministers made valuable presents , and Wal- 
lenstein himself advanced 200,000 dollars to hasten 
the preparations. The poorer officers he assisted ; 
and by his example, and splendid promises, he 
enlisted troops on his own account. Whoever 
raised a corps was its commander. In the ap- 
pointment of the officers, religion made no dif- 
ference ; riches , bravery , and experience were 
considered more than faith. Through this equal 
treatment of the different sects, and still more 
by the declaration that the present preparations 
did not interfere with religion, the Protestant 
subject was quieted, and reconciled to the public 
burden. At the same time Wallenstein did not 
fail to treat, in his own name, with foreign 
powers for men and money. The Duke of Lor- 
rain’s alliance he had second time gained to the 
Emperor: Poland must yield him Cossacs , and 
Italy warlike necessaries. Before the end of a 
month the array which was assembled in Moravia 
amounted to no less than 40,000 men, principally 
drawn from Bohemia , Moravia , Silesia , and the 
other provinces of Austria. What appeared im- 
possible to all Europe , Wallenstein had in a 
short time effected. He had assembled as many 
thousands as hundreds were expected , by the 
charm of his reputation , his gold, and his genius. 
Provided, to a superfluity, with all warlike ne- 
cessaries, commanded by experienced officers, and 
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inflamed with an enthusiasm which promised vic- 
tory , this new r collected army awaited only the 
signal of their leader, to show themselves, by 
their exploits , worthy of him. 

Wallenstein had fulfilled his promise , and the 
army was ready to take the field : he then retir- 
ed , and left the Emperor the choice of its 
commander. But it was as difficult to collect 
such another force as to find a Wallenstein for 
its chief. This promising army , the last hope of 
the Emperor , was nothing when deprived of him 
who raised it ; it arose through Wallenstein , and 
without him it sunk , like a magical creation, 
into its former insignificance, The officers were 
either attached to him by former services, or 
bound to his interest; the regiments had been 
given to bis relations , his creatures , and his 
favourites. He alone was the man to keep the 
extravagant promises w’hich retained the troops 
in the service. His word w r as the only security 
for every bold expectation; implicit reliance w'as 
the only bond which contained their different sen- 
timents. Individual good fortune was destroyed 
when any one swerved from the general under- 
taking ; a blind confidence in his power the only 
means to excite their zeal to unanimity. 

However little Wallenstein was earnest in his 
refusal, he profited by this means to prevail upon 
the Emperor to grant his extravagant demands. 
The enemy’s progress rendered the danger daily 
more pressing; and its termination depended upon 
one man. At length the Prince of Eggenberg 
received orders to use his interest with his 
friend Wallenstein to continue the command. 
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He found him at Znaim in Moravia , pompously 
surrounded by his troops. The deputy was receiv- 
ed by the proud subject as a suppliant. „ Never, ” 
“said Wallenstein, “could he trust to a reinsta- 
“ tenient , which was derived from the Emperor’s 
“necessity, not his justice. Ue was now sought 
“for, when the extremity was at its utmost , and 
“when from iiis arm alone safety was expected; 
“ but whatever services he could render would 
“ soon be forgotten , and the former security 
“ would produce ingratitude. His reputation was 
“ at stake if he depended upon expectation by 
“ which he had already been deceived ; as welt 
“as his fortune and his repose, when he succeed- 
“ ed in fulfilling w r hat w'as required of him. 
“ The old jealousies would soon be excited , and 
“ the independent monarch would a second time 
“ sacrifice his faithful servant to his convenience. 
“ It would be better for him voluntary to relin- 
“ quish a post which soonef or -later the cabals 
“ of his enemies would deprive him of. Safety 
“ and contentment audited him from a private 
“ station , and he had only relinquished it in order 
“ to please the Emperor. ” » 

Tired of this farce, the minister at length as- 
sumed an earnest tone, and threatened his opposi- 
tion with the Emperor’s indignation if he any 
longer persisted in his refusal. “ The Imperial 
“dignity,” he added, “had sufficiently condes- 
cended already , and instead thereby of exciting 
“his magnanimity had only encouraged his inso- 
“ lence ; should the latter not be contented with 
“ this sacrifice , he should beware of converting 
“the suppliant into the master , and exasperating 
“ the monarch against the rebel: that as Emperor 
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“ tie could insist upon submission ; and however 
“he might have erred as man, he could not as 
“sovereign. If Wallenstein suffered unjustly, lie 
“ was now recompensed for all his losses. Did 
u he demand a security for his person and dignity, 
“ the Emperor’s equity would not refuse it him ; 
“but offended majesty could not descend to any 
“ apology , and the disobedience of the subject 
“annihilated all former merits. The Emperor in 
11 person demanded his services , whatever price 
“ he set upon them u r auld be granted; but he re- 
quired obedience, without which the master’s 
“indignation would crush the refractory servant. ’ r 

Wallenstein , whose extensive possessions , con- 
fined within the Austrian monarchy , lay every 
moment exposed to the Emperor , felt this threat 
was not idle. But it was not fear which at 
length overcame his affected obstinacy, it was 
this tone of entreaty, which convinced him of the 
weakness and desperation whence it arose ; and 
the Emperor’s readiness to jield to all his de- 
mands , announced his arrival at the summit of 
his utmost wishes. He now yielded to the per- 
suasions of Eggenberg, and left to him the ad- 
justment of his demands. 

It was not without apprehension the minister 
beheld a writing , wherein the proudest of ser- 
vants prescribed laws to the proudest of masters. 
But however little he depended upon the discre- 
tion of his friend , the extravagant contents of 
this writing exceeded his boldest expectations. 
Wallenstein required the unlimited command of 
all the German armies in the pay of Spain amt 
of Austria , and the unrnnfined power of rewards 
and punishments; neither (he King of Hungary 
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nor the Emperor himself was to appear in the 
army , much less to exert any prerogative. The 
Emperor was to bestow no place, to confer no 
favour, to issue no letter of grace, without the 
consent of Wallenstein; all the confiscations in 
the Empire were exclusively to be at latter’s 
disposal. His ordinary pay was to be augmented 
by an Imperial estate, and another in the Em- 
pire ; every Austrian province was , in case of 
necessity, to be opened to him if he stood in 
need of a retreat. He besides this demanded the 
dutchy of Mecklenburg upon the conclusion of the 
peace, as an equivalent Tor his being deprived 
of the command at any future period. 

It was in vain that the minister requested of 
him to moderate his demands, by means of which 
the Emperor was deprived of the authority over 
his troops, and rendered dependant upon his ge- 
neral ; the importance of his services was too 
plainly disclosed to him not to be master of their 
price. When the necessity of the exigences in- 
clined him to yield to those demands which re- 
venge and haughtiness first prompted him to make, 
the plan of future insurrection was formed , and 
no advantage was to be rejected. This plan re- 
quired that all the Emperor’s authority in Germa- 
ny should be transferred to his general, and this 
end was attained whenever Ferdinand subscribed 
to the latter’s conditions. The use which Wal- 
lenstein intended to make of his army , very dif- 
ferent indeed from that for which it had been 
entrusted to him , admitted of no divided power, 
still less of higher authority. In order to be 
master of his designs, he must previously com- 
mand the destiny of the troops. Imperceptibly to 
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subject bis sovereign to himself , ami to transfer 
to his own person the supreme authority , he 
must carefully remove the Emperor from the eyes 
of the army : hence arose his obstinate resistance 
to suffer no prince of Austria with the troops. 
The command which he was to have over all the 
confiscated and conquered estates in the Empire, 
afforded him formidable means of purchasing de- 
pendants and useful instruments, and to act the 
part of a dictator in Germany much more than 
the Emperor in time of peace. Possessed of the 
power to use the Austrian territories, in case of 
necessity , as a retreat , he also held the means 
of treating the Emperor in his own dominions as 
a prisoner , and of shaking in its centre the 
power of Austria. Whatever might be the con- 
sequence, he secured himself, by the conditions 
which he had obtained , against every event from 
the Einperpr: if circumstances favoured his designs, 
his agreement with Ferdinand facilitated their 
execution; was he, on the contrary, unfortunate, 
the same conditions secured him indemnity, liut 
how could an agreement be valid which was for- 
cibly obtained from his sovereign , and was ground- 
ed upon treason ? How could he hope to bi nd 
the Emperor by a written agreement , which co n- 
demned him to death who was so rash as to 
force it? 'Nevertheless this criminal was the 
most indispensable man in the monarchy, and 
Ferdinand , though practised in dissimulation , ac- 
corded him all that lie desired. 

At length an Imperial army was formed which 
was worthy of that name; every other influence 
in it, even that of the Emperor himself, ceased 
so soon as Wallenstein assumed the commander’s 
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staff, and no authority was confirmed which did 
not proceed from him. From the banks of the 
Danube to those of the Weser and the Oder, his 
influence extended; a new spirit commenced to 
inspire the Imperial troops, and a new epocha of 
the war was begun ; fresh hopes were entertained 
by the Papists, and the Protestant world saw 
with concern the change of affairs. 

The greater the price at which the general 
was purchased , the more expectation were 
(Wined of him at the Imperial court. But Wal- 
lenstein did not hasten to fulfil these expectations ; 
at the head of a formidable army in the neigbour- 
hood of Bohemia, he only required to show him- 
self there in order to overpower the exhausted 
force of the Saxons; and by the reconquest of 
that kingdom to commence a victorious career. . 
But satisfied to molest the enemy by skirmishes of 
Croats, he abandoned the best part of the king- 
dom to plunder , and thwarted by rapid steps his 
own dfesigns ; his plan was , not to oppose the 
Saxons, but to unite with them. Entirely occu- 
pied with this idea , he remained in the commen- 
cement inactive. More to insure his designs by 
the means of negotiation , he left nothing untried 
which was- likely to detach the Elector from the 
Swedish alliance; and Ferdinand himself being 
inclined to a peace with that prince, favoured 
the negotiation. But the great debt which Saxony 
owed Sweden was still too recent in their minds 
to permit them to be guilty of such perfidy; and 
had they been actually inclined to it, the equi- 
vocal character of Wallenstein , and the bad re- 
putation of the Austrian politics, did not permit 
any reliance to be placed on them. Too well 
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known, this deceitful statesman found no confi- 
dence, even on the very occasion where, per- 
haps, he intended to act with sincerity; and yet 
circumstances did not permit him to discover his 
secret intentions by a confession of his real mo- 
tives ; he therefore, unwillingly, determined to 
extort by force of arms what he could not ob - 
tain by negotiation. Having suddenly assembled 
bis troops, he appeared before Prague sooner than 
the Saxons could relieve that city ; after a short 
Resistance the treachery of the Capucins opened 
the gates to one of his regiments , and the garri- 
son , retired to the citadel, laid down their arms 
under disgraceful conditions. Master of the capi- 
tal , he expected the more easily to promote his 
negotiation with the Court of Saxony; but at the 
.very time that he renewed it with General Arn- 
heim, he did not neglect to complete his conquest 
by a decisive blow. lie immediately occupied the 
narrow passes between Aussig and Pirna, that 
he might cut ofT the retreat of the Saxons from 
(heir own country; but Arnheim’s rapidity fortu- 
nately delivered him from this danger. Soon 
after Egra and Leitmeritz, the only remaining 
places possessed by the Saxons , surrendered to, 
the conqueror , and in a shorter time than it was 
lost, the kingdom was restored to its legitimate 
sovereign. 

Less occupied in promoting the interests of his 
master than his own designs , he now laid a plan 
to remove the seat of war to Saxony , and to 
compel the Elector, by ravaging his territories 
to enter into a private treaty with the Emperor, 
or rather with himself. But however little inclin- 
ed to submit his designs to the force of circUiu- 
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stances, lie was now compelled to postpone bis 
favourite scheme to a more pressing necessity. 
While he drove the Saxons from Bohemia, Gus- 
tavus Adolphus maintained his superiority upon 
the Rhine and the Danube, and had already re- 
moved the seat of war through Franconia and 
Suabia to the frontiers of Bavaria. Defeated on 
the Lech , and deprived of his best support by 
the death of Tilly, Maximilian earnestly entreat- 
ed the Emperor to call Wallenstein to his assis- 
tance, and, by the defence of Bavaria, to remove 
the danger from Austria itself. In the interim 
he dispatched messengers to the general , reques- 
ting a few regiments for his immediate safety 
till the army could follow with~ Wallenstein at 
its head. Ferdinand seconded this request with 
all his authority. 

But it now appeared how much the Emperor 
had surrendered his personal authority when he 
jielded up the command over his troops. Indif- 
ferent towards Maximilian’s entreaties, and deaf 
to the repeated orders of the Emperor, Wallenstein 
remained inactive in Bohemia, and abandoned the 
Elector to his fate. The remembrance of the evil 
service which Maximilian had rendered him upon 
a former occasion at the diet of Ratisbon with 
the Emperor , was deeply engraved upon his im- 
placable disposition, and the Elector’s late at- 
tempts to prevent his reinstatement had not been 
Kept a secret from him. But the moment of sa- 
tisfying his vengeance was now arrived, and 
Maximilian severely felt his having made the 
most vindictive of men his enemy; Wallenstein 
declared that Bohemia ought not to be left expo- 
sed, and that Austria could not be better protec- 
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ted than when the Sxvedish army exhausted itself 
before the Bavarian fortresses. Thus , by means 
of the Swedes , he chastised his enemy , and 
while every place fell into their hands , he 
left the Elector vainly to await his arrival in 
Ilatisbon. Not before the entire subjugation of 
Bohemia had deprived him of every excuse , and 
the conquests of Gustavus Adolphus in Bavaria 
threatened Austria itself with the near approach 
of danger, did he yield to the pressing entreaties 
of the Elector and the Emperor , and determined 
to effect the long-expected junction with the form- 
er, which, according to the general expectation 
of the Catholics, would decide (ho fate of the 
campaign. 

Gustavus Adolphus , too weak to act against 
Wallenstein’s army, was apprehensive of the union 
of such powerful forces , and men were justly 
astonished that he did not prevent in with more 
activity. It appears that he had formed too great 
expectations from the hatred which divided tho 
hostile generals, and gave no room to hope for 
the co-operation of their arms ; and it was too 
late to remedy this mistake when the event had 
contradicted his wishes. Upon receiving the first 
certain intelligence of their designs, he hastened 
towards the Upper Palatinate, with a view to 
intercept the Elector’s progress, but the activity 
of the latter defeated the King’s intention , and a 
junction of the two armies was formed at Egra. 

This frontier town was chosen by Wallenstein 
for the theatre of the triumph which* he intended 
to obtain over his proud competitor. Not content- 
ed with beholding him in the condition of a sup- 
pliant, he imposed on Maximilian the hard ne- 
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ressity of leaving his territories exposed to the 

enemy , and by this distant inarch to declare his 
weakness. It cost the Elector a hard struggle to 
thank the man for his safety, whose ruin he 
sought to promote; but the urgency of the case 
obliged him to conquer lower passions , and he 
was sufficient master of himself to do it. 

But whatever pains it had cost to effect this ' 
junction of the two commanders, it was still 
more difficult to reconcile them to the conditions 
upon which they were to act; the entire command 
must be united under one head , if the end was 
to be attained, and no disposition was on either 
side shown to relinquish the supreme authority. 

If Maximilian depended upon his dignity of Elec- 
tor , the splendour of his descent , and his consi- 
deration in the Empire , Wallenstein was not less 
proud of his military exploits , and the unlimited 
command conferred of him by the Emperor. How- 
ever severe it was for the pride of the former to 
be obliged to serve under an Imperial subject, 
Wallenstein's haughtiness was no less flattered by 
imposing law upon such an imperious spirit ) an 
obstinate dispute ensued , which , however , ter- 
minated to Wallenstein's advantage. The command 
of both armies was unlimitedly granted to the 
latter, particular)- on the day of battle, and the 
disposition and routes of the army were assigned 
to the Elector, who reserved no more to himself 
than the rewards and punishments of his own 
troops , and to make whatever use of them thought 
proper , whenever they did not act in conjunction 
with the Imperialists. 

After Ihese preliminaries they at length ventur- 
ed upon an interview, but not before they had 
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mutually promised to bury the past in oblivion ; 
and all the ceremonies of a reconciliation were 
exactly observed. According to agreement , they 
publicly embraced in front of the armies , and 
made mutual professions of friendship, while ma- 
lice lurked in the hearts of both. Maximilian, 
versed in the arts of dissimulation, had sufficient 
command of his countenance not to betray his 
true feelings 1 , but Wallenstein’s eyes declared a 
malicious pleasure ; and the constraint which was 
visible in his whole deportment , showed the joy 
which had overpowered his haughty disposition. 

The combined Imperial-Bavarian armies now 
amounted to near 60,000 mea, and were mostly 
veterans , before whom the Swedish monarch was 
not in a condition to keep the field. He accordingly 
retreated without delay towards Franconia, so 
soon as an attempt to prevent their junction had 
miscarried, and awaited a movement of the 
enemy to form his resolution. The position of 
(he combined armies between the frontiers of 
Saxony and Bavaria, did not leave it long doubt- 
ful whether they would remove the war to the 
former of these countries , or repel the Swedes 
from the Danube, and deliver Bavaria. Arnheim 
had withdrawn the troops from Saxony, to make 
conquests in Silesia ; with the secret intention, 
it is reasonably supposed , of facilitating Wal- 
lenstein’s entrance into the electorate , and bring 
John George’s w’avering disposition to an agree- 
ment with the Emperor. Gustavus Adolphus, 
conceiving that Wallenstein’s designs were formed 
against Saxony, dispatched with all haste a con- 
siderable force to the assistance of his ally , reso- 
lutely determined to follorv it with his whole army 
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whenever circumstances should require. But the 
movements of Wallenstein soon convinced him 
of his error, and the march of the Austrian - 
army through the Upper Palatinate, set the mat- 
ter beyond a doubt. The question was now, 
how to provide for his own security , and to 
maintain his existence in Germany , for which 
he must gain resources from the fertilify of his 
genius. The enemy’s approach surprised the 
King before he had time to collect his troops, 
scattered through Germany, and call the allied 
princes to his aid. Far too weak to approach 
the enemy , he had no other choice left than 
either to throw himself into Nuremberg, and risk 
being shut up in that city by Wallenstein’s army . 
and starved to a surrender, or sacrifice Nurem- 
berg , and under the cannon of Donauwertli to 
await a reinforcement. Gustavus Adolphus , indif- 1 
ferent to every danger and hardship , while he 
obeyed the calls of humanity and honour , imme- 
diately embraced the former resolution, deter- 
mined to bury himself and his whole army under 
Nuremberg’s ruins , rather than consult his safety 
by the sacrifice of that city. 

Measures were instantly taken to surround (he 
, city and its suburbs with redoubts, and to form 
an intrenched camp. Several thousand men im- 
mediately commenced (hat laborious Work, and 
the inhabitants of Nuremberg were inspired by a 
heroic zeal to risk their blood, their lives, and 
their properties, in the common cause. The 
inlrenchment was surrounded by a ditch eight 
feet deep and twelve broad : the lines were de- 
fended by redoubts and bastions, and the gates 
protected by half-moons, The Pegnilz river, which. 
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flows through Nuremberg , divided the camp into 
two semicircles , whose communication was secur- 
ed by a number of bridges; above 300 pieces of 
cannon defended the town-wall and the intrench- 
ments. The peasants from the neighbouring vil- 
lages, and the inhabitants of Nuremberg, assisted 
the' Swedish soldiers with so much zeal , that 
the army on the seventh day was prepared tq 
enter the camp, and in a fortnight this great 
work was completed. 

While these transactions took place without 
the walls, the magistrates of Nuremberg were 
busily occupied in filling the magazines , and col- 
lecting provisions and ammunition for a long siege. 
They enforced the ■ strictest regularity, in order 
to preserve the health of the inhabitants, which 
might easily be endangered by the conflux of so 
many people; and in case of the necessity’ of 
supporting the King , the youth of the city was 
embodied and exercised , the militia considerably 
reinforced, and a new regiment raised, consisting 
of twehtyfour names, according to the letters 
of the old alphabet. Gustavus had, meanwhile, 
called to his assistance his allies , William Duke 
of Weimar , and the Landgrave of Hesse Cassel ; 
and ordered his generals on the Rhine and in 
Thuringia to hasten their march and join him as 
soon as possible. His army, which was encam- 
ped within the lines of the city, did not amount 
to more than 16,000 men , a number not equal 
to one third of the enemy. 

The Austrians had advanced by slow inarches 
to Neumark , where Wallenstein made a general 
review. At the aspect of this formidable army he 
could not Fefrain from expressing a childish rodo- 
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mantade: “ Within four days it shall be known, „ 
“cried he, “ whether <he King of Sweden or I 
“shall be master of the world.” He, however 
performed nothing to fulfil this promise, and 
neglected the opportunity of totally defeating his 
enemy , when the latter was so rash to form in 
order of battle outside his infrencliments. “ Bat- 
tles enough have been fought,” exclaimed Wal- 
lenstein to those who encouraged him to the 
attack ; “ it is now time to follow ' another me- 
thod. ” Here it was discovered how much was 
gained by a general whose well-grounded repu- 
tation did not require him to stake it in any rash 
enterprise , to which others must hasten to form 
themselves a character. Convinced that the enemy’s 
despair would dearly sell the victory , while a 
defeat in that quarter would infallibly lead tho 
Emperor’s affairs to ruin, he resolved to exhaust 
the warlike impetuosity of his antagonist by a 
slow siege ; and while he deprived him of every 
opportunity of displaying his courage , he took 
from him the advantage which had hitherto ren- 
dered him so invincible. Without making any 
attempt, he formed a strong camp on the hilher 
side of the Pegnitz, opposite Nuremberg, and 
by his masterly position cut off from that city all 
communication with Franconia , Suabia , and 
Thuringia. Thus he held the King besieged, and 
flattered himself to contain in check the impetuo- 
sity’ of his opponent , which he did not wish to 
try in the field , and reduce him by the slower 
but more certain means of hunger. 

But, too little acquainted with the strength and 
resources of his adversary, Wallenstein had not 
taken proper measures to avert a fate which he 
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lie hail prepared for others. The inhabitants of 
the neighbourhood all lied with their property, 
and whatever provisions remained must be obsti- 
nately contested with the Swedes.. The King 
spared the city magazines so long as he could 
procure supplies from the vicinity, and the fre- 
quent skirmishes caused a continual contest be- 
tween the Croats and the Swedes , of which the 
neighbouring country bore the most melancholy 
tokens; the necessaries of life must be acquired 
sword in hand ; and no party could forage with- 
out a numerous escort ; the King bad recourse 
to the magazines of Nuremberg, but Wallenstein 
was obliged to provide his troops from a greater 
distance. A large convoy , purchased in Bavaria, 
was on its march to join him, and a detachment 
of a thousand men was sent to escort it safe into 
bis camp. Giistavus Adolphus having received 
intelligence of its approach , detached a regiment 
of cavalry to cut off this supply , and the darkness 
o/ the night favoured the undertaking ; the whole 
convoy fell, with the town, which it had reached 
into the hands of the King, the Imperial escort 
was cut in pieces , near 1200 head of cattle were 
driven away , and the same number of bread- 
waggons , which could not be removed, were 
set on fire. Seven regiments which Wallenstein 
had dispatched to Altdorf to augment the escort, 
were routed after an obstinate action by the King, 
who had in person advanced to cover the retreat 
of his party, and driven, with a loss of 400 men 
killed , back into the Imperial camp. So many 
vexatious circumstances, and such a firm re- 
sistance on the part of Gustavus Adolphus, made 
Wallenstein repent that he had avoided a battle; 
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the strength of the Swedish camp .now rendered 
an attack impracticable, and Nuremberg’s armed 
youth served the King as a nursery, from which 
he could supply his loss of men. The want of 
provisions which prevailed in the Imperial camp 
as well as in (lie Swedish , rendered it uncertain 
which party should be compelled first to retreat. 

The hostile armies, defended by inaccessible 
intrenchments , - remained in view during fifteen 
days without undertaking any more than small 
attacks and inconsiderable skirmishes; on both 
sides epidemic distempers , the natural consequence 
of bad nourishment and crowded people , had oc- 
casioned a greater loss of men than the sword, 
and this evil increased daily. At last the long- 
expected succour arrived in the Swedish camp, 
and the considerable reinforcement which the King 
received enabled him to obey the dictates, of his 
native courage, and to break the fetters which 
bad hitherto retained him. 

Pursuant to his requisition , William Duke of 
Weimar had assembled troops from tbe Lower 
Saxon garrisons with all possible haste , which 
were joined at Schweinfurt , in Franconia , by- 
four regiments, and soon after, at.Kitzingen, by 
the forces from the Rhine, which the Landgrave 
of Hesse Cassel and the Count Palatine of Bir- 
kenfeld detached to the King’s succour*. The 
Chancellor Oxenstierna undertook to conduct, this 
united, force to the place of its destination. After 
being joined at Windsheim by Duke Bernard of 
Weimar and the Swedish general Banner, he 
advanced by rapid marches to Bruck and "Biters^ 
dorf , where he passed the Rednitz, and fortuna- 
tely arrived in the Swedish camp. This succour 
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amounted to near 50,000 men, and was attended 
by a train of sixty pieces of cannon , and 4000 
baggage-waggons. Gustavus Adolphus now saw 
himself at the head of an army 70,000 strong, 
without reckoning the militia of Nuremberg, which 
could , in case of necessity , bring into the field 
30,000 able citizens: a formidable force, which 
was opposed by one no less formidable ! The war 
now appeared ready to be decided by one deci- 
cive battle , and here to have attained its termi- 
nation. With anxiety divided Europe looked to 
the scene of action where both armies assembled 
in such powerful numbers. 

If before the arrival of this succour a scarcity 
of bread was felt , that evil had increased in 
both camps (for; Wallenstein was joined by rein- - 
forcements from Bavaria} to a terrible degree. 
Besides 120,000 men which were confronted to 
each other , and more than 50^000 horses in both 
armies; besides the inhabitants of Nuremberg, 
exceeded in number the Swedish army , 15,000 
women were reckoned in Wallenstein’s camp, 
with as many drivers and servants! nor was the 
number much less in the King’s. The custom of 
the times permitted the soldier to lead his family 
into the field. A number of prostitutes followed 
she Imperial army , and a strict care for murals 
in the Swedish camp promoted marriages. For 
the young generation, whose native country was 
the camp, military schools were erected, - which 
provided an excellent race of warriors, so that 
the army could recruit itself in a long war. It 
is not surprising these wandering bands exhausted 
every country through which .they passed , and 
that the necessaries of life were rendered scarce 
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All the mills of Nuremberg were not sufficient to 
grind corn, which every hour grew scarcer, and 
50,000 pounds of bread , which the city daily 
sent to the camp , only excited hunger without 
satisfying it. The laudable care of the magistra- 
tes could not prevent Ihe greater part of the 
horses from dying for want of forage ; and the 
"increasing distembers daily sent more than a 
hundred men to the grave. 

To terminate these necessities, Gustavus Adol- 
phus, relying upon his strength, left his lines 
on the fifty-fifth day, formed in order of battle 
front of the enemy , and cannonaded Wallenstein's 
camp from three batteries which he had raised 
upon the banks of the Aednitz. But Wallenstein 
remained immoveable in his intrenchments , and 
contented himself with answering this challenge 
by a distant fire of cannon and small-arms. To 
reduce the King to straits by a defensive plan, 
and to overcome his patience by the force of 
hunger, he carefully avoided a battle; and neither 
the remonstrances of Maximilian , the spirit of 
the army, nor the enemy’s reproaches, could 
overcome this resolution. Deceived in his ex- 
pectations, and pressed by want , Gustavus Adol- 
phus resolved upon an impossibility, and deter- 
mined to storm the camp, which was rendered 
_ inaccessible by art and nature. 

After he had entrusted his owrt camp to the 
Nuremberg militia , he advanced on St. Bar- 
tholomew’s day', the fifty-eigth of his encamp- 
ment, in full order of battle, and passing the 
Aednitz at Fiirth, drove the advanced posts of 
the enemy with ease before him; their main force 
stood upon the heights between the Biber and 
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the Hetlnitz 5 and the camp , commanded by those 
heights , extended along the plain. The whole 
artillery was collected upon this eminence. Deep 
ditches surrounded inaccessible intrenchinents, thick 
abattis and pointed palisades defended the approach 
of a height, from the summit of which calmly 
and at his ease Wallenstein discharged the thun- 
der of his artillery , amid thick clouds of smoko. 
An effectual fire was sustained from behind the 
breastworks by the musketry, and a hundred 
pieces of cannon threatened the bold assailant 
with certain destruction. It was against this dan- 
gerous post that Gustavus Adolphus directed his 
attack, and 500 musketeers, supported by a few 
infantry (for many could not advance by reason 
of the narrowness of the position) , had the 
unprofitable honour of being the first that sacrifi- 
ced their iites before the enemy. The assault 
was serious , the resistance obstinate : exposed 
to the whole fire of the enemy’s artillery, and 
undismayed through the aspect of inevitable death, 
these determined warriors stormed the heights, 
which , in a moment , were converted to a second 
Hecla, and discharged among them a shower of 
shot : immediately upon this the heavy cavalry 
rushed forward between the openings which the 
enemy’s fire made among the assailants, whose 
ranks at length fell into disorder , and who, 
after the loss of a hundred men killed , betook 
themselves to flight. It was to the Germans that 
GustavusAdolphus yielded the fatal post of honour; 
and exasperated by their retreat, he now led his 
Finlanders to the assault , and , by their northern 
courage , to disgrace the German cowardice. But 
they also , having experienced a similar reception, 
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yielded to the superior position of the enemy, and 
a new regiment relieved them with as little suc- 
cess ; this was succeeded by a third, a fourth, 
a fifth, and a sixth; so that , during a ten hours 
action , every regiment came into lire , and was 
repulsed with loss. A thousand dead bodies con- 
vered the field; nevertheless Gustavus Adolphus 
still renewed the attack, and Wallenstein intre- 
pidly maintained his position 

Meanwhile the Imperial cavalry charged the 
left wing of the Swedes , . which was posted in 
a field, with great impetuosity, and the combat 
was maintained with intrepidity and carnage on 
both sides , with* various success. Wallenstein 
and Bernard Duke of Weimar liad each a horse 
shot under him ; the King himself had part of his 
boot taken away by a cannon-ball. The combat 
was maintained with equal obstinacy until the 
approach of night separated them. But the Swedes 
found themselves too far advanced to undertake 
a retreat without danger. \Vhile the King sought 
for an officer to convey to the regiments his 
order to retreat, he met Colonel Hebron, a brave 
Scotsman , whose native courage had alone drawn 
him from the cainp to partake the dangers of (he 
day. Displeased with the King, who had some 
time before preferred a - -younger Colonel to him 
after a dangerous action , he had formed the 
resolution of quitting the service. Gustavus 
Adolphus now turned to him, and, paying him 
some compliments upon his bravery , requested 
him to command (he regiments to retreat. “Sire,” 
answered the intrepid soldier, “that is the 
“only service I can render your Majesty, since it 
“is accompanied with danger:” and immediately 

9 * 
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hastened to obey his orders. In fact , the Duke 
of Weimar had , during the heat of (he battle, 
taken possession of an eminence which command- 
ed the enemy ; but a heavy rain , which fell 
the same night , rendered its sides so slippery that 
the cannon could not be brought up , and it was 
accordingly abandoned. Diffident of his good for- 
tune , which forsook him on this decisive day, 
the King did not venture , on the following mor- 
ning , to renew the attack, and , vanquished for 
the first time because he was not victor, he led 
back bis troops over the Rednitz. Two thousand 
dead , whom he left on the field of battle , be- 
trayed his loss, and Wallenstein remained in his 
camp unconquered. 

Both armies still continued fourteen days in 
view, each with a hope of first compelling its 
enemy to retreat. According as provisions were 
daHy consumed hunger was felt , and the soldier, 
rendered furious, exercised upon the people every 
species of oppression.- The increasing necessity 
had extinguished all discipline in the Swedish 
camp , and the German regiments in particular 
distinguished themselves by the cruelties which 
they indiscriminately practised against friends and 
enemies. Individual weakness could not under- 
take to stop their excesses , which received a 
sanction from the silence of inferior commanders, 
and who often encouraged it by their example. 
The King was greatly exasperated at these brea- 
ches of a discipline, upon (he observance of which 
he had hitherto so much piqued himself, and the 
warm manner in which he addressed the German 
officers betrayed the liveliness of his emotion. 
“It is you , Germans,” cried he ,“ that rob your 
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“country, and act against your own allies. As 
“ God is my judge , I detest and cannot bear the 
“sight of you. You neglect my orders, and aro 
“ the cause of the curses which I receive , and 
“ of my being every where assailed by the tears 
“of poverty, which exclaim that I , as a friend, 
“ create more mischief than the most desperate 
“ enemy. It is on your account that I have 
“ stripped my crown of its treasure , and expend- 
“ ed above forty tons of gold * , without having 
u received from you that support which I reason- 
“ ably expected. I divided among you my all, 
“and, had you obeyed my orders, should with 
" pleasure have still expended amongst you my 
u future acquisitions. Your want of discipline 
“ convinces me of your evil intentions , whatever 
, “ cause I may otherwise have to applaud your 
“ bravery. ” 

Nuremberg had exceeded its strength, that it 
might, during eleven weeks, subsist the immense 
number of people which had assembled around it; 
but its means were at length exhausted, and the 
King, who commanded the more numerous part, 
was on that account first obliged to resolve upon 
a retreat. The city had interred above 10,000 
of its inhabitants, and Gustavus Adolphus. nearly 
20,000 of his soldiers , by war and sickness. 
The surrounding fields had been trodden down ; 
the villages lay in ashes ; the people , plundered, 
languished upon the highway?; dead bodies fnfcc- 
ted the air, bad nourishment, with the exhalation 

A ton of gold in Sweden amounts to tOO.OOO rix-doliar* ; 
consequently the Kings expenses must have amounted to 
633,333 1, 6s. 8d. sterling , a large sum for so poor a eouc- 
try as Sweden. Trans. 
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of so many people , together with the heat of the 
dog-days , produced raging disorders among men 
and beasts , and long after the departure of the 
army, misery and want prevailed in the country. 
Affected by the general affliction , and despairing 
to conquer Wallenstein’s obstinacy , the King 
broke up his camp on the 8th September, and 
left Nuremberg, after having taken the precaution 
to provide that city with a sufficient garrison. He 
advanced in full order of battle before the enemy, 
which remained motionless , and did not in the 
least endeavour to disturb his retreat. His march 
was directed to Neustadt and Windsheim , where 
he remained five days to refresh his troops, and 
be in the neighbourhood of Nuremberg, should 
the enemy make any attempt against that city. 
But Wallenstein , no less exhausted , had only 
awaited the departure of the Swedes to begin his 
own- Five days after he left his camp at Zirn- 
dorf, and set it on fire. A hundred columns of 
smoke which arose from the surrounding villages 
announced his retreat, and showed Nuremberg the 
dreadful fate which awaited it in case it was 
conquered. His march, which was directed to- 
wards Forcheim , was marked by the most terrible 
devastation ; but he was too far advanced to be 
overtaken by the King. The latter now divided 
his army, which the exhausted country could im 
longer subsist : a part of it was- left to maintain 
Franconia , and with the other he prosecuted in 
person his conquests in Bavaria. 

In the mean time tho Imperial-Bavarian army 
was advanced into the bishopric of Bamberg, 
where Wallenstein mustered it anew. He found 
this force , which so lately had consisted of 60.000 
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men, diminished by the sword, sicKness, and 
desertion , to 24,000 , of whom a fourth consisted 
of Bavarians. Thus had the camps before Nu- 
remberg exhausted both armies without the war 
approaching nearer to its end , or the expectations 
of Europe being fulfilled by a decisive battle. 
The King’s conquests in Bavaria were indeed for 
some time interrupted by the diversion at Nurem- 
berg , and Austria secured against invasion : but 
by the enemy’s retreat from before that city , he 
was left at liberty to make Bavaria once more 
the theatre of war. Indifferent towards the fate 
of that devoted country , and weary of the burden 
of his alliance with its Elector , Wallenstein anx- 
iously seized the opportunity of forsaking Maxi- 
milian , and of prosecuting his favourite schemes 
with renewed earnest. True to his first maxim, 
of detaching Saxony from Sweden, he destined 
that country for his winter-quarters, and hoped 
by his destructive presence the sooner to compel 
the Elector to a separate peace. 

No conjuncture could be more favourably chosen 
for this undertaking. The Saxons had fallen upon 
Silesia , where , in union with the Brandenburg 
and Swedish reinforcements , they had obtained 
several advantages over the Emperor’s troops. 
Silesia was saved by the diversion which w r as 
made in the Elector’s own states; and Wallen- 
stein’s plan was the more easy 7 , as Saxony 7 , de- 
prived of defence by the Silesian war , lay on 
every side exposed to the enemy. The necessity 
of saving an hereditary country of Austria pre- 
vailed before the interests of the Elector of Ba- 
varia , and , under the mask of a patriotic zeal 
for the Emperor, Maximilian was sacrificed. While 
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Havana was abandoned to llie King of Sweden, 
the enemy hoped to be uninterrupted in its pro- 
gress in Saxony , and the increasing coldness 
between that monarch and the Saxon court left 
room to apprehend little zeal on his part for the 
deliverance of John George. Once more aban- 
doned by his artful protector , the Elector of Ba- 
varia separated from Wallenstein at Bamberg, to 
protect with the small remains of his troops his 
helpless country; and the Imperial army directed 
its march through Baireuth and Coburg to the 
Thuringian forest. 

An Imperial general, Hoik, was already de- 
tached into Vogtland', to ravage that defenceless 
province with fire and sword. He was soon 
after followed by Gallas , another of Wallenstein’s 
generals, and a proper instrument for executing 
his inhuman orders. At length Pappeniieim was 
recalled from Lower Saxony , to reinforce Wallen- 
stein’s army, and to complete (he miseries of the 
country. Ruined churches, villages in ashes 
harvests destroyed , families plundered , and assas- 
sinations, marked the progress of these barbari- 
ans, at whose mercy lay all Thuringia , Vogtland 
and Meissen; but these were only the prelude to 
still greater miseries , willi which Wallenstein 
himself , at the head of the principal army , threat- 
ened Saxony. After having left behind him the 
most atrocious monuments of his fury, on his 
progress through Franconia and Thuringia, he 
entered with his whole, force the circle qf Leip- 
sic, and compelled that city, after a short resist- 
ance, to surrender. His design was to advance 
as far as Dresden, and, by the subjection of the 
whole country, to prescribe law to the Elector. 
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He lia.il already approached the Mulda, in order, 
with h is superior force, to attack the Saxon army 
which was advanced against him as far as Tor- 
gau, when the King of Sweden’s arrival at Erfurt 
unexpectedly altered his plan of operations. Threat- 
ened to be surrounded by the Saxon and Swedish 
armies , to which George Duke of Luneburg was 
expected te lead reinforcements from Lower Sax- 
ony , he suddenly turned towards Merseburg , to 
form a junction with Pappeuheim, and to repulse 
the approaching Swedes. 

Gustavus Adolphus had been alarmed at the 
intrigues which Spain and Austria made use of 
to detach his allies from him. The more import- 
ant his alliance with Saxony was, the mure 
cause he had. to apprehend the inconstancy of 
John George. A sincere friendship could never 
lake place between him and the Elector; a prince 
who was proud of his political importance , and 
who was accustomed to consider himself as the 
head of his party , could not without displeasure 
behold the interference of a foreign power in the 
transactions of the Empire; ami the reluctance 
with which he saw the arrival of this unwelcome 
stranger, could only be conquered by the extreme 
danger of his territories. The increasing influence 
of the King in Germany, his authority over the 
Protestant states, the evident proofs which he 
betrayed of his ambitious designs , and which were 
sufficient to excite the attention of all the states 
in the Empire , raised a thousand alarms in the 
Elector's breast , which ' the Imperial emissaries 
knew how to nourish and increase. Every im- 
mediate act of the King , and even the most 
reasonable demands which he made of the princes 
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of the Empire, gave birth to bitter complaints 
from the Elector, 'which threatened a speedy breach ; 
even among the generals of both armies there 
appeared, so often as they acted in union, marks 
of that jealousy which divided their sovereigns. 
John George’s natural aversion to the war , and 
his still lingering attachment to Austria, favoured 
the efforts of Arnlieim, who continued to corres- 
pond with Wallenstein, and laboured incessantly 
to effect a private treaty between his master and 
the Emperor : if his remonstrances were long dis- 
regarded, the event proved that they were not 
entirely without effect. 

Gustavus Adolphus , naturally apprehensive of 
the consequences which the defection of so power- 
ful an ally would have upon bis future existence 
in Germany, left no means untried to prevent 
this disastrous step ; and his remonstrances had 
hitherto 1101 entirely failed. But the formidable 
power with which the Emperor seconded bis de- 
ceitful projects , and the calamities with which he 
, threatened Saxony in case of refusal , might at 
length overcome the Elector’s firmness , should 
his country be left exposed ; and his indifference 
to so powerful an ally might destroy the confi- 
dence of the other powers towards the King of 
Sweden. This consideration prevailed upon the 
King to yield to the pressing entreaties of the 
Elector , and to sacrifice for the safety of his ally 
his most brilliant projects. He had already resolv- 
ed on making a second attack upon Ingoistadt ; 
and the weakness of the Elector of Bavaria gave 
him hopes to be able to compel that exhausted 
enemy to a neutrality. An insurrection of the 
peasantry in Upppr Austria opened him a pas- 
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sage into (bat country , and the Emperor’s capi 
tal might be in his possession before Wallenstein 
had time to render it assistance. But all these 
splendid hopes were postponed in consideration of 
an ally, who neither merited such a sacrifice by 
his worth or good will; who, on the most pres- 
sing occasions, only sought to promote his own 
interests ; and who was important only from the 
evil he could occasion , not from any services he 
could render. Who can refrain from indignation 
when he learns, tbht Gustavus Adolphus’s march 
to relieve such a friend, for ever put a period to 
the exploits of that great hero ? 

He immediately assembled his troops in tho 
circle of Franconia , and followed Wallenstein’s 
army through Thuringia. Bernard Duke of Wei- 
war, who was detached against Pappenheim, 
joined the King at Arnstadt, where he now saw 
himself at the head of 20,000 veteran troops. 
At Erfurt he took leave of his consort , who was 
destined to behold him again at Weissenfels, but 
not until he had been encircled in his shroud ! 
Their anxious adieu foreboded an everlasting se- 
paration. 

He reacBed Kaumburg on the 1st of November 
1G32, before a corps detached by Wallenstein 
could arrive at that place. From all quarters 
crowds flocked from the neighbouring country to , 
behold the hero , the avenger , and to view the 
great king who a year before appeared in that 
country as a guartian angel; loud expressions of 
joy every where accompanied him, and the fa- 
vour of touching the sheath of his sword and 
the hem of his garment was anxiously sought 
for. The King was moved by this innocent tri- 
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bute which the sincerest gratitude and admiration 
paid him; “Is it hot," said he to one of his at- 
tendants, “as if this people would deify me? Our 
“affairs go on well , but I fear that divine ven- 
geance will punish me for this idle farce, and 
“sufficiently convince the foolish multitude of my 
“ weak mortality. ” How amiable does Gustavos 
appear before he takes his leave of us for ever ! 
Thus hesitates the Agamemnon of Grecian tra- 
gedy to tread the purple which veneration had 
spread under his feet. In the summit of his for- 
tune he still respected the judging Nemesis , and 
rejected a homage which belongs only to im- 
mortality. 

In the mean time Wallenstein had advanced 
to meet the King as far as Weissenfels, deter- 
mined, even though it should cost a battle, to 
maintain his winter-quarters in Saxony. His inac- 
tivity before Nuremberg exposed him to suspicion, 
as if he was unwilling to risk a contest with the 
northern hero , and bis reputation was endangered 
should he a second time avoid a battle ; his pre- 
sent superiority of troops, though much less than 
during the encampment at Nuremberg y»gave him 
the hopes of obtaining a victory if be was able 
compel the King to a battle previous to the lat- 
ter’s junction with the Saxons. But his present 
reliance was not built upon the superior number 
of his troops, hut on the assurances of his astro- 
loger Seni , who had read in the stars that the 
Swedish monarch must terminate his career in 
the month of November *. Besides this , there 

’ This favours a little of the marvellous ; perhaps the 
author’s admiratibn of Plutarch and other ancient writers, 
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were between Camburg and Weissenfels narrow 
defiles formed by a ridge of bills, and the river 
Saal, which rendered it extremely difficult for the 
Swedish army to advance , and could be defended 
by a small number of troops. The King had 
now no other choice but to penetrate with ra- 
pidity through these defiles, or to make his re- 
treat through Thuringia, and to sacrifice the great- 
er part of his troops in a desolated country, 
which was in want of every necessary. The 
diligence , however , with which Gustavus Adol- 
phus took possession of Naumburg , rendered this 
abortive , and it was now Wallenstein himself 
who awaited the attack. 

But he found he was deceived in this expect- 
ation , when the King , instead of advancing to 
Weissenfels , took every measure to intrench 
himself at Naumburg , and there to await the 
reinforcement which the Duke of Luneburg was 
on the point of leading to him. Undecided whether 
be should advance upon the King through the 
narrow passes between Weissenfels and Naum- 
burg , or remain inactive in his camp , he. called 
a council of war to consult the opinion of his 
most experienced generals : none of these thought 
it prudent to attack the King in his advantageous 
position , and the preparations which the latter 
made to intrench his camp , plainly showed that 
it was not his intention soon to forsake it. But 
it was equally impossible to prolong the campaign 
on the approach of winter, and to fatigue, by 
continual encampments, an army which so much 

together with his theatrical turn, might have led him to 
adopt a tradition which, though possible, is Tery highly im- 
probable. Trans, 
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wanted repose : all voices declared for termina- 
ting the campaign the sooner, as the important 
city of Cologne , on the Rhine , was threatened 
with danger by the Dutch troops; and the ene- 
my’s progress in Westphalia and the Lower Rhine 
demanded the most effectual aid in those quarters. 
Wallenstein yielded to the force of these argu- 
ments ; and convinced that he had no farther, at- 
tack to fear on the King’s part at this season of 
the year, he put his troops into winter-quarters, 
y r et in such a manner as to be enabled to as- 
semble them on the shortest notice. Pappenheitn 
was detached with a great part of the army to 
the assistance of Cologne, and bad orders' upon 
his march to take possesion of the fortress of 
Moritzburg near Halle. Different corps took up 
their quarters in the most convenient places in 
the neighbourhood , that the enemy’s motions might 
be on all sides observed. Count Colloredo guard- 
ed the castle at Weissenfels , and Wallenstein 
with the remainder of his troops posted himself 
near Merseburg , between Plossgraben and the Saal, 
whence his intention was to march through Leip- 
sic, to cut off the Saxons from the Swedes. 

Scarce had Gustavos Adolphus received inform- 
ation of Pappenheim’s departure , when he in- 
stantly broke up his camp at Naumburg , deter- 
mined to fall upon the enemy , which was now 
weakened by one half. He advanced by rapid 
marches towards Weissenfels , were the intel- 
ligence of his approach was made known to Wal- 
lenstein , who heard of it with astonishment ; but 
a sudden resolution must now be formed , and 
Wallenstein had taken no measures. Although 
the Imperialists could collect only 12,000 men to 

. > 
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oppose the enemy , which was 20,000 strong, 
yet they might expect to be able to maintain 
their position until the return of Pappenheim, 
who bad at furthest advanced only to Halle, five 
miles distant®. Messengers were instantly dis- 
patched to recall him, and Wallenstein immedia- 
tely advanced into the extensive plain which lies 
between the trenches and Lut/.en , where he 
aw r aited the King in full order of battle . and by 
this position cut him off from Leipsic and the 
Saxon auxiliaries 

Three cannon shots which Count Colloredo fired 
from the castle of Weissenfels announced the 
King’s approach , and upon this concerted signal, 
Wallenstein’s light troops , under the command of 
the Croatian General Isolani , advanced to possess 
themselves of the villages which lay upon the 
Rippach. Their weak resistance did not interrupt 
the enemy’s march , who passed the village of 
Rippach (so called from the rivulet of that name), 
and formed above Lutzen in order of battle opo- 
site the Imperialists. The high road which leads 
from Weissenfels to Leipsic is intersected be- 
tween T.utzen and Markranstadt by the trench 
which stretches from Zeitz to Merseburg, and 
joins the Elster with the Saal; upon this canal 
were placed the left wing of the Imperialists, 
and the right of t(ie King of Sweden, but in such 
a manner that the cavalry of both armies extend- 

* The author means German. miles , each of which consists 
of four English. Trans. 

The country obout Lutien is a dead flat. The trenches 
which the author mentions were' small caDals, intended to 
convey timber to save land-carriage , and were impassable lor 
cavalry and infantry. Trans. 

10 
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ed themselves upon its other side. Wallenstein’s 
light wing had encamped northwards behind Lut- 
zen , and to the southward the left wing of the 
King’s; both armies extended their fronts along 
the high road which intersected them , and divided 
their order of battle. But Wallenstein, to the 
great disadvantage of his opponent, had during 
the night before the engagement taken possession 
of this road , and deepened the trenches on both 
sides, defending them with musketeers, so that 
they could not be passed without difficulty and 
danger. Behind them was formed a battery of 
seven large cannon to support the fire of the 
musketry, and seven smaller pieces were posted 
at the windmill a little behind Lutzeu, upon an 
eminence, from whence the plain could be swept; 
the infantry , divided into five large and unwieldy 
brigades, was formed at tbe distance of three 
hundred yards in the rear of the high road, and 
the cavalry covered the flanks; the baggage was 
sent to Lulzen, that it might not disturb the 
movements of the army, and the ammunition- 
waggons alone remained behind the line. To 
conceal the weakness of (he Imperial forces, all 
the boys and drivers were mounted and joined to 
the left wing, and this only until the arrival of 
Pappcnheim’s troops. The entire of this order 
was arranged during the darkness of Ihe night ; 
and before day appeared, every thing was ready 
for the enemy’s receplion. 

On the same night Gustavus Adolphus appeared 
on the oppQsile plain, and formed his troops in 
order of battle. His disposition was the same by 
which he had the year before conquered at Leip- 
sic; sarnll squadrons intercepted his line of in- 
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fantry, as did musketeers that of his cavalry. 
The whole array was formed upon two lines, the 
trenches on the right and in the rear, the road 
in front , and the town on the left ; in the centre 
the infantry was formed under Count Brahe, the 
cavalry on the wings, and the artillery in front; 
the left wing was entrusted to a German hero, 
Bernhard Duke of Weimar, who commanded the 
German cavalry , and on the right the King led 
his Swedes, to excite the competition between 
both nations. The second line was formed in the 
same manner , and behind it was a corps of re- 
serve under Henderson a Scotchman. 

In this position they awaited the fatal morning 
to begin a contest which the long delay , more 
than the choice or the number of the troops, was 
destined to render bloody and decisive. The ex- 
pectations of all Europe, which were disappointed 
in the camp before Nuremberg, were now to be 
satisfied on the plains of Lutzen. Two such ge- 
nerals so similar in consequence, in fame, and 
in ability, had not yet opposed each other in the 
whole course -of the war in a decisive battle, or 
rendered the issae so dubious. Europe, on . the 
following morning, was to behold its greatest 
general and a victor opposed to the vanquished. 
Although the genius of Gustavus Adolphus, or 
the want of talents in his opponents , conquered 
at Leipsie and the Lech , that question must again 
be debated on the following day. The morning 
was to decide the Emperor’s choice of Wallen- 
stein’s merit, and the greatness of his services 
was to repay the price at which they had been 
purchased ; each man was jealous of the reputa- 
tion of his general , and under every cuirass were 
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excited those passions which actuated their com- 
mander. The victory was doubtful , hut the car- 
nage was certain; each side knew its enemy's 
strength , and the fear which was in vain endea- 
voured to be suppressed , gave a glorious proof 
of mutual strength. 

Darkness still covered the silent plain , and the 
approaching morning gave anxiety an awful delay 
to anticipate impending destruction and hope. 
Heavy on both sides passed the night , still more 
heavy expectation in every breast. 

At length the dreadful morning appeared ; but 
an impenetrable fog , which spread over the plain, 
still delayed the attack until noon. The King, 
in front of his army , knelt and performed his 
devotions ; the whole army, after his example, 
falling on their knees, struck up a melodious 
hymn accompanied by military music. The King 
then mounted on horseback , and only clad in a 
leathern doublet and a cloth coat ffor a wound 
which he had formerly received prevented him 
from wearing a coat of mail) , rode through the 
ranks to inspire the troops with a courage which 
the doubts of his own breast contradicted. “ God 
with us," was the word on the part of the Swe- 
des ; “ Jesus Maria ” , with the Imperialists. About 
eleven o’clock the fog began to disperse , and 
the hostile forces were in sight of each other ; 
Lutzen at that moment was discovered on fire, 
which had been done by the orders of Wallen- 
stein , that he should not be outflanked on that 
side. The charge was now sounded , the cavalry 
advanced , and the King’s infantry set itself in 
motion against the trenches. 

Received by a tremendous fire of musketry and 
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heavy artillery , these intrepid battalions perse- 
vered in their attack ; the enemy’s musketeers 
left their posts , the trenches were passed , even 
the batteries were taken, and immediately turned 
against the Imperialists ; they advanced still 
further with irresistible impetuosity ; the first of 
Wallenstein’s five brigades was thrown into con- 
fusion , soon after the second, and the third 
already began to betake itself to flight. But here 
Wallenstein’s presence of mind exerted itself; he 
instantly rallied his troops, supported by three 
regiments of cavalry the flying brigades , formed 
anew, and attacked the Swedes. A murderous 
conflict ensued. The nearness of the enemy did 
not permit firing, nor the fury of the attack 
give any time for loading; man fought against 
man , and the useless discharge of small arms 
was exchanged for the pike and the sword. 
Overpowered by numbers, the exhausted Styedes 
at length gave way and retreated over the tren- 
ches, by which they lost the battery they had 
but just possessed themselves of; a thousand 
dead bodies already covered the plain , without 
any ground being gained. 

In the mean time the King's right wing, led 
on by himself, had fallen upon the enemy’s left; 
the first shock of the heavy cuirassiers of Finland 
dispersed the lightly mounted Polanders and Croats 
who had formed upon that wing, and their 
disorderly flight spread confusion and consternation 
among the remainder of the ’cavalry. At this 
moment the King was informed that bis infantry 
had retired over the trenches, and also that his . 
left wing was thrown into confusion by the 
enemy’s cannon from ‘the windmill. He imme- 
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diately detached General Horn in pursuit of (he 
enemy’s left, which was defeated, while he 
himself hastened at the head of the regiment of 
Stenbock to repair the disorder of his left. His 
noble charger immediately' carried him over the 
trenches, but the squadrons could not follow so 
quickly ; and only a few horsemen , among whom 
was Francis Albert Duke of Saxe Lauenburg, 

• were able to keep up to the King. He flew to 
the spot were his infantry were in the greatest 
confusion , and while he looked for the place 
where the enemy’s line could be attacked to 
advanlage , his nearness of sight led him too 
close to them. An Imperial corporal remarking 
that the attendants every where made way for 
him , immediately ordered a musketeer to take 
his aim: “Fire at him,” cried he; “that must 
“be a man of distinction.” The soldier fired,, 
and the King’s left arm was shattered. At that 
moment the squadrons came up with a con- 
fused cry of: “ The King bleeds , the King is shot ” 
which spread universal terror and consternation 
among them. “It is nothing; follow me," cried 
the King, collecting his whole strength; but over- 
come by pain , and ready to faint , he requested 
of the Duke of Lauenburg, in French , to lead 
him, without being seen , from the tumult. While 
the latter proceeded towards the right wing with 
the King, and made a long circuit to avoid ex- 
posing this discouraging spectacle to the disor- 
dered infantry , Gustavos received a second shot 
in the back, which deprived him of his remaining 
strength. “Oh, my friend! I am gone," were 
, ,, his dying words: save your own life I ” He im- 
mediately fell from his horse : pirreed by several 
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shots , ami abandoned by his attendants , lie ex- 
pired amidst the Croatian plunderers. His char- 
ger, covered with blood and flying without its 
master, soon convinced the Swedish cavalry of 
the King's fall , and they furiously rushed on to 
rescue this prize from the enemy ; a dreadful con- 
flict ensued about his dead body , which was 
buried under a heap of the slain *. 

* Thus died the most accomplished of heroes ; the only 
conqueror, perhaps, who ever made conquests in his own 
defence. I am far, however, from thinking he was free 
from ambition when he undertook the war against the Em- 
peror. Piety (though not, perhaps, without a degree of 
affection), heroic intrepidity in the field, consummate po- 
licy in the cabinet, and admirable humanity, were the 
leading features of a man who was more fortunate , both • 
in his life and death , than any character of whom wo read 
in history. 

Some men have no little known him (for no good his- 
tory of his exploits has hitherto appeared in England , that 
of Hart being by no means well executed), as to give 
Charles the Twelfth’s victories in Poland the superiority 
over those of Gustavus in Germany. But besides that the 
former was a barbarian, whose cruelty and insolence would 
disgrace the most brilliant successes, he had by no means , 
the enemy to rope with that his predecessor bad j the 
Muscovites were not yet transformed into those Hussiuns 
who, under, a Munich and a Potemkin, have in our days 
not only been the terror of the Turks, but, even contrary 
to expectation, combated and conquered the Prussian troops, 
then tbe first in the world. Gustavus Adolphus must have 
been an extraordinary genera! to have so easily overcome 
the Austrians, who, though often vanquished, have been 
for centuries, perhaps, the most warlike people in Europe. 

Had he not sullied his deeds by refusing to reinstate the 
unfortunate Elector Palatine, his character would, to this 
day, have been perfect. But what character can, above all, 
resist ambition, a passion rooted in all ages and conditions, 
and infinitely moro powerful than love itself? Trans. 
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The terrible intelligence soon ran through the 
Swedish army ; but instead of diminishing the 
courage of these intrepid troops , it only rendered 
them furious. The Swedes now thought only of 
revenge, and no one valued his life when the 
King fell; the Upland, Smaland , Finland, East 
and West Gothland regiments attacked the ene- 
my’s left wing a second time , which yielded to 
General Horn but a short resistance , and w r as 
completely beaten out of the field. Bernard Duke 
of Weimar now r assumed the command of the 
Swedish army , upon the death of Gustavus Adol- 
phus , and inspired it with the same sentiments. 
The left wing was immediately rallied , and at- 
tacked (he right of the Imperialists with impe- 
tuosity ; the artillery at the windmill , which had 
made so destructive a fire upon the Swedes 
was taken by the Duke and turned against the 
enemy ; the centre also of the Swedish infantry 
advanced anew under the Duke and Knyphausen 
against the trenches, which they passed fortuna- 
tely , and a second time made themselves mas- 
ters of the battery of seven cannons. The attack 
w f as now renewed with redoubled fury upon the 
enemy’s centre , which gradually resisted less and 
less ; and even accident assisted the bravery of the 
Swedes to complete the defeat: the Imperial pow- 
der waggons blew up, and by the terrible ex- 
plosion the grenades and bomb-shells w r ere car- 
ried into the air. The enemy, now in confusion 
were apprehensive of being taken in the rear, 
while the Swedish brigades attacked them in 
front ; they became spiritless , seeing their left 
wing beaten , their right on the point of giving 
way , and their artillery lost. The battle appear^ 
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ed to be decided , and the fate of the day depend- ' 
ed only upon a moment : Pappenheiin at this 
critical juncture arrived with bis cuirassiers and 
dragoons; every advantage gained was lost, and 
the battle began anew. , . 

The order which recalled that general to Lut- - • 
zen reached him in Halle while his troops were 
employed in plundering that town. It was impos- - 
sible to collect the scattered infantry with the 
suddennos which his pressing orders and impa- 
tience required. But , without waiting for them, 
he ordered eight regiments of cavalry to mount, 
and at their head he advanced in full gallop to 
Lutzen. ne arrived at a proper time to remedy 
the disorder of the Imperial left wing , which was 
routed by Gustavus Horn , and to engage in the 
combat. With rapid presence of mind he rallied 
the fugitives, and led them once more against 
the enemy. Excited by his furious impetuosity, 
and impatient to confront himself with the King, 
who, as he imagined, commanded that wing; he 
broke into the Swedish ranks , which , exhausted 
by their victory , could not oppose to him a 
vigorous resistance. The Imperial infantry , also 
exhausted, was encouraged by Pappenheim’s sud- 
den arrival , and Wallenstein immediately profit- 
ed by this circumstance to form the line again. 

The Swedish battalions , formed in deep order, 
were , after a desperate conflict , repulsed over 
the trenches , and the twice-lost cannon a second 
time rescued. The entire yellow regiment , the 
most distinguished on this dreatful day , lay dead 
upon the spot which had been tbe scene of their . 
intrepidity. A regiment in blue shared the same 
fate, which Count Piccolomini attacked with tbe 
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Austrian cavalry ami overcame alter a desperate 
resistance. Seven different times did this intrepid 
general renew the attack ; seven horses were 
shot under him , and he was pierced by six mus- 
ket-balls. lie nevertheless would not quit the 
field of battle until led by the general retreat of 
the whole army. Wallenstein himself was seen 
riding amid a shower of the enemy’s bullets with 
cold intrepidity, encouraging the necessitous, ap- 
plauding the brave , and intimidating the fugiti- 
ves. His men fell upon each side of him , and 
his mantle was perforated by serveral shots. 
Another destiny , however , awaited him ; and 
fate had not resolved to terminate his career on 
the same bed with Gustavus Adolphus. 

I’appenheint , the bravest soldier of the Aus- 
trian army and of (he church , was not so for- 
tunate. An ardent desire to meet the King’s 
person in battle had led him into the thickest 
tumult where he thought be would least fail of 
meeting his noble enemy. Gustavus had also ex- 
pressed a wish to encounter this respectable anta- 
gonist ; but the desires of both remained unsatis- 
fied, and both heroes equally fell. Pappenheitn 
was pierced by two musket balls in the breast, 
and was obliged to be taken by force from the 
combat. While the men were conveying him be- 
hind the line , it was whispered in his ears that 
he whom he sought lay death upon the plain. 
When the truth of this report was confirmed his 
eyes sparkled with joy. “Let Wallenstein know 
cried he, “ that 1 die, not with sorrow, hut, on 
“the contrary, with pleasure, since I am certain 
“ that the most implacable enemy of my religion 
“ lias fallen on the same day with me. ” 
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.With Pappenheim ended the fortune of the 
Imperialists. The cavalry , already beaten and 
again rallied , no sooner missed their intrepid 
leader than they abandoned the field of battle in 
disorder. The right wing fell into equal confusion, 
except a few regiments , which the bravery of 
their colonels , Goetz , Terzky , Colloredo , and 
Piccolomini, compelled to keep their ground. The 
Swedish infantry rapidly profited of the enemy's 
confusion. To fill up the openings which the 
slaughter had made , they formed both lines into 
one, which made the last decisive attack. A 
third time they crossed the trenches, and a third 
time took the artillery which was posted behind 
them. The sun was setting when both lines clos- 
ed : the action became wanner , and exhausted 
strength still endeavoured to exert itself to profit 
by the last precious moments of the day'. It was 
in vain that despair displayed itself ; neither side 
could yield , neither side could conquer ; and 
tactics here expended all their efforts. Darkness 
at length put an end to the battle , which animo- 
sity would wiliingty have continued, because 
neither could find its enemy. The armies sepa- 
rated by a. tacit agreement , the trumpets sound- 
ed , and each , claiming the victory , quitted the 
field. 

The artillery on both sides , being abandoned 
by their horses, remained the whole night upon 
the field , as the prize of whoever should main- 
tain it. But Wallenstein , in bis haste to depart 
from Leipsic and Saxony forgot to secure his 
part. Soon after the battle was ended , Pap- 
penheim’s infantry , consisting of six regiments 
which could not in sufficient time follow' their 
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general, appeared on the field; but the work was 
already done. A few hours earlier this considera- 
ble reinforcement might perhaps have decided the 
battle to the Emperor’s advantage , and it was- 
still able , by maintaining the field , to save Wal- 
lenstein’s artillery , and conquer the Swedes. 
But there was no order for them to act ; and,- 
uncertain as to the Issue of the battle , they re- 
tired to Leipsic , were they expected to find the 
army. 

Wallenstein had retreated thither , were he 
was followed by the broken remains of his troops 
the next morning , without cannon , without co- 
lours , and almost without arms. It appears 
that the Duke of Weimar gave the Swedish army 
some time to repose, after the toils of this bloody 
day, between Lutzen and Weissenfels, sufficient- 
ly near the field of battle to oppose any attempt 
which the enemy should make to recover it. Of 
both armies, above 9000 men were killed, a 
still greater number were wounded ; and among 
the Imperialists in particular scarce a man re- 
turned unhurt from the battle. The entire plain 
of Lutzen , as far as the trenches , was covered 
with the dead , the dying and the wounded. 
Many of the first nobility had fallen on both si- 
des ; even the Abbot of Fulda , who had mingled 
himself in the combat as a spectator, paid for 
his curiosity and his misplaced zeal with his life. 
History is silent with regard to prisoners; a 
proof of the animosity of both armies , which 
neither gave nor took quarter. 

Pappenheim expired the day following at Leip- 
sic , in consequence of his wounds; an irrepa- 
rable loss for the Imperial army which this ex- 
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cellent warrior so often led to victory. The 
battle of Prague , at which he was colonel, to- 
gether with Wallenstein, opened his career. Dan- 
gerously wounded , he impetuously threw himself 
with a few troops upon an enemy’s regiment, 
and lay several hours for dead under his horse 
in the field, until his own party discovered him 
while they were plundering. He conquered the 
rebels of Austria, though 40,000 strong, with a 
small detachment, in three different battles, he 
long delayed Tilly’s defeat at Leipsic by his bra- 
very', and carried the victorious arms of the 
Emperor to the Elbe and to the Weser. His im- 
petuous disposition, which defied every danger, 
and was capable of any attempt, rendered him 
the most powerful arm in the Imperial army ; but 
he was unfit for the supreme command. The 
battle of Leipsic was, according to Tilly himself, 
lost by his hasty ardour. He also stained his 
hands in blood during the storming of Magdeburg. 
His disposition , which had been improved by his 
youthful application and numerous travels, had 
grown ferocious uuder arms : on his forehead two 
red streaks were perceptible , with which nature 
had marked him at his birth: these appeared 
whenever in a passion, even in bis later years; 
and superstition easily persuaded itself that the 
future calling of the man was marked upon the 
forehead of the child. Such a servant had the 
best grounded claims to the gratitude of both the 
lines of Austria, but he did not survive the most 
brilliant mark of it. The messenger was already 
on his u-ay from Madrid to bring him the order 
of the Golden Fleece when death seized him at 
Leipsic. 
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AltliougU the Te Deum of victory was sung 
both in the Austrian and Spanish territories, 
Wallenstein openly confessed his defeat by the 
diligence with which he abandoned Leipsic, and 
soon after all Saxony , and renounced his inten- 
tions of taking up his winter-quarters in that 
country. It is true he made one more weak at- 
tempt to dispute the honour of the victory, and 
detached his Croats next morning to the field; 
but the aspect of the Swedish army , which stood 
there in order of battle, immediately dispersed 
these ravaging bands; and the Duke of Weimar, 
by the possession of the field , and soon after by 
the capture of Leipsic, had an indisputed claim 
to the victory. 

But a dear victory , a melancholy triumph ! It 
was after the fury of the battle had subsided, 
that the importance of the loss sustained w r as felt, 
and the joy of the victors was converted into a 
silent and deep melancholy. He who had led 
them to the charge was no more returned: he 
lay dead among the bodies of the common men . 
After a long, and almost vain, search, the royal 
corpse was at length discovered near the great 
‘ stone which had , a century before , been seen 
between Lutzen and the trenches, but which, 
from the melancholy disaster of this day , still 
bears the name of the Swedish Rock. Covered 
with' blood and w r ounds so as to be scarce known, 
trodden under horses ’ feet , and stripped of his 
decorations and his clothes, lie was taken out 
from under a heap of the dead, convoyed to 
Weissenfels , and there delivered up to the lament- 
ations of his troops and the last embraces of his 
queen. The first tribute was paid to vengeance; 
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but that passion was now succeeded by affection, . 
and displayed itself in au universal lament ation 
tbe regret of individuals was lost in (be universal 
sorrow. She generals, struck with stupefaction, 
gazed upon bis bier, and all tbe calamities which 
his progress had caused were buried in oblivion*. 

The Emperor , as we are informed by Kheven- 
hiller , displayed symptoms of great emotion 
upon being sbowh tbe King’s doublet covered 
with blood , of which he bad been stripped during 
the battle. “Willingly,” exclaimed he, “had 1 
“ granted the unfortunate King a longer life , and 
“ a free retreat into bis own country , if Germany 
was in peace 1” But when a more modern Ca- 
tholic author of distinguished merit does not con- 
firm this humane anecdote , which vanity would 
excite in tbe most unfeeling breast, and might be 
compared to the tears which Alexander shed for 
the fate of Darius, it excites in us a distrust of 
(he merits of his hero, or, what is still worse, 
of his own ideas of virtue. But such praise is 
stilt much with one who wished to acquit himself 
of regicide! . 

It was scarce to be expected that the powerful 
inclination of men to the extraordinary would 
leave tbe fate of a Gustavus Adolphus to tbe 
common course of nature. Tbe death of such a 
formidable enemy was too important au event not 
to leave tbe opposite party an easy occasion to 
express a suspicion of tbe Emperor’s heing capable 
of executing whatever promoted bis interests. 

Ills body was conveyed by bis queen to Sweden , »mt 
interred at Stockholm. Trans. 

** A monk who wrote the Emperor Ferdinand'* life. 

_ Trans. 
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But tlie Emperor made ifSse of a foreign army in 
the execution of that black deed, and it was ge- 
nerally believed that the assassin was Francis 
Albert Duke of Saxe Lauenburg. The latter’s 
rank permitted him a free and unsuspected access 
with the monarch, and his dignity placed him 
above the suspicion of treachery. It consequently 
requires only to be proved that this prince was 
capable of such an atrocity , that he was excited 
to it , anb actually committed it. 

Francis Albert, the youngest of four sons of 
Francis Duke of Lauenburg , and related by his 
mother to the race of Vasa, had, in his early 
days , found a favourable reception at the Swe- 
dish court. Some impropriety which he had com- 
mitted in the apartment of the Queen dowager 
against Gustavus Adolphus, it is said , drew from 
that fiery youth a box on the ear, which, though 
immediately repented of and apologised for in the, 
fullest manner, laid the foundation of an impla- 
cable revenge Francis Albert afterwards entered 
"the Imperial service, where he commanded a re- 
giment, formed a close connexion with Wallen- 
stein , and acted as a private negotiator at the 
Saxon court, which did not add to his reputation. 
Without any sufficient cause being assigned , he 
went to the Swedish camp at Nuremberg to offer 
himself as a volunteer. By his zeal for the Pro- ^ 
testant cause, and a disposition apparently ami- 
able, he gained the King’s affections, who, in 
vain warned by Oxenstierna, exhausted all his fa- 
vours upon the new-comer. He soon after came 
to the battle of Lutzen , where he accompanied 
the monarch as an evil demon , and did not part 
until he fell. Amid the enemy’s ball* he was safe, 
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because he bore a green sash, the colour of the 
Imperialists. He was the first who brought to 
Wallenstein the intelligence of the King's death. 
Soon after this battle he entered into the Saxon 
service , and at the death of Wallenstein , being 
accused as an accomplice of that general, he sa- 
ved himself, only by changing his religion, from 
being executed. At length he appeared anew as 
commander of an Imperial army in Silesia , and 
died of his wounds before Schweidnitz. It requir- 
es indeed some self-command to pronounce such 
a character innocent ; but when the atrocity of 
such a crime is considered , it must be acknow- 
ledged that it cannot justly be imputed to him, 
at least according to appearances. It is known 
that Gustavus Adolphus exposed himself as a com- 
mon soldier in every danger , and where thousands 
fell he might also meet his death. How he met 
his fate is still a question : but in such a case 
above all others appearances justify us in form- 
ing at least a doubt. 

By whatever hand he fell , this extraordinary 
destiny must appear as a work of a strange na- 
ture. History , so often occupied by ungrate- 
ful subjects , and compelled to relate the uniform 
consequences of human passions, is sometimes con- 
soled by sudden appearances , by which the ima- 
gination is elevated to a higher order of things. 
Man truly often beholds with regret the violent 
interference of destiny upon such occasions , which 
at once deprives us of the creation of an age. 
But the sudden effect which is made by these 
unexpected circumstances afterwards gives way to 
the rules of reason. In this manner we are 
struck with Gustavus Adolphus’s sudden disapear- 
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mice from the political theatre, which no human 
prudence could have foreseen : jn - one day the 
life and soul of his party — in the next, suddenly 
taken away , he forsakes it , and it remains in- 
consolable for his loss. The Protestants , who 
had formed such great expectations from their 
invincible leader , now saw them annihilated. 
But it was. not the benefactor of Germany who 
entirely fell at Lutzen ; the part which he had 
acted for its liberties he terminated ; when he 
ended his brilliant career , it was taken up by 
others , and the spirit which he bad imbibed was 
now put in motion of itself. The Protestant 
party now began to consult its own resources, 
and the Swedish, no longer capable of acting 
as an oppressive ally , returned from a first to a 
second part. 

It is certain that the King of Sweden’s ambi- 
tion laboured to attain an authority in the centre 
of the Empire, which was inconsistent with its. 
liberty. Ilis aim was the Imperial throne ; a dign- 
ity which, possed by him, and supported by his 
activity, might have caused much greater evils 
than were to be feared from the House of Austria. 
A Protestant by birth, and by principle an ene- 
my to the Papists ; born in a foreign country, 
and brought up in the maxims of absolute power, 
he was not so well calculated to maintain the 
liberty of the German states. The coercive ho- 
mage which , among others , the city of Augsburg 
was obliged to render to the Swedish crown, 
betrayed the conqueror , not the deliverer of (he 
Empire ; and that city soon became prouder of 
the title of a royal residence , than that of a free 
Imperial city. His open designs upon the electorate 
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of Mayence, which he iu (he commencement intend- 
ed to bestow on the heir apparent of Brandenburg, 
as a dower with his daughter Christina ; and 
afterwards to his chancellor and favourite , Oxen- 
stierna , unequivocally declared his intentions to- 
wards the Empire. The Protestant princes in al- 
liance with him had claims to his gratitude, 
which could only be satisfied at the expense of 
the Catholic chapters; und perhaps a plan had 
already been formed to divide (he conquered pro- 
vinces , after the manner of the barbarian hordes 
who had overthrown the Roman empire , among 
the Swedes and Germans in the army. In Isis 
conduct towards the Elector Palatine Frederic, 
he had entirely belied the character of a hero, 
and the sacred duty of a protector ; the Palati- 
nate was completely in his possession , and honour 
required him to restore this province which was 
rescued from the Spaniards. But by a subtlety 
unworthy of a great mind , and which disgraces 
the character of a deliverer, he eluded this duty. ■ 
lie regarded the Palatinate as a conquest which 
he hade made from the enemy, and thereby ima- 
gined he was entitled to treat it at his pleasure ; 
he therefore surrendered it as a favour, and not 
as a debt, to the Elector, and that as a fief of 
Sweden , under conditions which diminished its 
value by one half, and rendered that prince a 
despicable dependant. One of the conditions to < 
which he made the Elector subscribe was : „ That 
“ after the war he should , like the other prin- 
“ ces , contribute to maintain a part of the Swe- 
“ dish army. ” This lets us immediately conceive 
the fate which awaited Germany from (he conti- 
nuance of the King’s success ; a sudden death se- 
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cured the Empire in its liberties , and saved bis 
own reputation if he was not disposed to suffer 
the mortification of seeing his allies in arms against 
him , and losing all the fruits of his victories in 
a disadvantageous peace. Saxony seemed already 
disposed to forsake him ; Denmark beheld his pro- 
gress with jealousy; even France, the most po- 
tent of his allies , was alarmed at his growing 
greatness ; and at the time when he passed the 
Lech , looked around for other powers by whose 
assistance his progress might be checked , and the 
balance of power maintained in Europe. 
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THE weak spirit of union which Gustavus Adol- 
phus excited among the Protestant members of 
the Empire was dissolved upon his death ; the 
confederacy by that event was restored to its 
primitive freedom and must be formed anew. In 
the former case they lost all the advantages which 
they had acquired at the expense of so much 
blood , and exposed themselves to the inevitable 
danger of becoming the prey of an enemy , to 
whom , by their union alone , they were equal. 
Neither Sweden, nor any of the Empire , could 
singly ( cope with the Emperor and the League ; 
and by a peace under such circumstances , they 
might be obliged to receive laws from the enemy ; 
union was therefore the only means by which 
they could either conclude a peace or continue 
the war. But a peace sought under the present 
circumstances , must necessarily prove a disad- 
vantageous one $o the allied powers. The death 
of Gustavus Adolphus inspired the enemy with 
new hopes , and however evil their circumstances 
were after the battle of Lutzen , the death of 
their most formidable opponent was an event so 
much to the disadvantage of the confederates, 
and in the Emperor’s favour , as to justify the 
latter In the most brilliant expectations , and 
encourage him in the prosecution of the war. 
Its immediate consequence must be a division 
among the allies; this circumstance alone was great- 
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ly in favour of the Emperor and the League , and 
he could not bring himself to consent to a peace 
which was not entirely to his own advantage, 
nor by its means to unite the confederates. The 
most natural measure to be taken was , there- 
fore , the continuation of the war , and union 
was acknowledged as its surest support. 

But how was this union to be renewed ? How 
were the means to be acquired for continuing the 
war ¥ It was not the power of Sweden , but 
the talents and personal influence of its late king, 
which were so formidable ; and it was with the 
utmost difficulty that he could form a small 
confederacy among the states. With him died 
every thing which his influence had excited , and 
the mutual attachment of the states was dissolv- 
ed ; several of them already threw off a yoke 
which was become irksome ; others hastened to 
resume the authority which they could not dispute 
with Gustavus Adolphus during his lifetime. 
Some were tempted by the deceitful promises of 
the Emperor 5 others , tired of the calamities of a 
fourteen years war , were satisfied to conclude 
any peace whatsoever ; the generals of the armies 
several of them German princes , no longer obey- 
ed a chief, and no one would demean himself 
so far as to serve under another. All union 
was dissolved both in the cabinet and the field, 
and the common cause was in danger of being 
lost. 

Gustavus had left no malo heirs to the crown 
of Sweden; his daughter Christina , then six years 
old , was the natural heir. The many defects of 
a regency ill agreed with that activity which 
Sweden must exert under its present circumstan- 
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ces ; the creative genius of Gustavus Adolphus 
had brought this feeble and little known country 
into a rank among the powers of Europe which 
it had not hitherto possessed , and from which it 
could not now recede without a shameful confes- 
sion of its weakness. Although the German war 
was principally maintained at the expense of 
Germany , yet the small addition which Sweden 
made in men and money exhausted the finances 
of that poor kingdom , and the subject groaned 
under the burden which was necessarily imposed 
upon him : the booty gained in Germany enriched 
only individuals among the nobility and the mi- 
litary , but Sweden still continued poor. For 
a considerable time , it is true , the national 
glory rendered these burdens supportable , because 
the subject expected to be amply recompensed by 
an advantageous peace ; but these hopes ended 
Avith the death of Gustavus , and the people cal- 
led aloud to ease their burdens. 

But Gustavus had inspired the men to whom 
he had left the administration of his kingdom 
with his own genius. However dreadful the in- 
telligence of his death Avas to them', they did not 
lose courage , and that noble assembly displayed 
the spirit of old Horae Avhen assailed by Bren- 
nus and Uaunibal ; the greater the price of the 
acquired advantages , the less could they be re- 
linquished ; the King could not be sacrificed in 
A’ain. The Swedish council of state , divided be- 
tween the prosecution of a doubtful war , and an 
advantageous though a disgraceful peace , cou- 
rageously embraced the cause of danger and ho- 
nour ; and this venerable senate Avas , Avith sur- 
prise, seen to form the most active preparations. 
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Surrounded by interior as well as outward ene- 
mies, and threatened on all sides with danger, 
they surmounted every obstacle with as much 
prudence as courage , while they struggled for 
existence. * 

The decease of the King, and the minorty of 
his daughter Christina , renewed the claims of 
Poland upon the Swedish throne , and King Ladis- 
laus, Sigismund’s son , spared no intrigues to 
gain a party in that kingdom. On this ground 
the regency at Stockholm did not lose a moment 
to Acknowledge the title of their six year old 
Queen, and to appoint a guardianship; all of- 
ficers in the kingdom were ordered to do homage 
to the new princess , every correspondence with 
Poland was prohibited , and the proclamation of 
former kings against Sigismund’s heirs, was con- 
firmed by a solemti act. The alliance with the 
Czar of Muscovy was carefully renewed , in or- 
der , by the assistance of that prince , to keep 
Poland in check. Gustavus’s death had terminat- 
ed Denmark’s jealousy ; and restored the har- 
mony between those neighbouring states. The 
enemy’s efforts to arm Christian IV. against Swe- 
den , were no longer listened to; and the earnest 
desire he had of marrying his son Ulrich to the 
young Queen , added to the dictates of sound 
policy , inclined him to a neutrality. At the 
same time promises of friendship and support 
were made by England , Holland , and France ; and 
the Swedish council of state received powerful 
encouragement to continue war which had hitherto 
been maintained with such reputation. However 
France had cause to behold the King of Sweden’s 
death with pleasure, it saw the necessity of con- 
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‘tinuing (he Swedish alliance ; without exposing 
itself to the utmost danger, it could not permit 
the affairs of the Swedes to go to ruin in Ger- 
many. .Without receiving support , Sweden must 
be compelled to a disadvantageous peace with 
Austria , and in that case all the efforts were 
tost which it cost to contain that dangerous pow- 
er within bounds; or, in the other case, want 
and necessity led the troops to provide for (heir 
own subsistence in the territories of (he Catholic 
princes , aud France would then appear as the 
betrayer of (hose states which she had taken 
tinder her protection. The death of Gustavus 
Adolphus , instead of terminating the French al- 
liance with Sweden , rather increased it ; and 
while it was still equally necessary to both , it 
was much more advantageous to the former. It 
was after he who had restrained the ambition of 
France within bounds was no more, (hat the lat- 
ter could execute a design upon Alsace , and seH 
its aid the dearer to the German Protestants. 

StrengthenedTby these alliances , secured in 
their interior and on their exterior by frontier 
garrisons and fleets,, the regency did not 'lose a 
moment to continue the war; and determined to 
procure, in case fortune attended their arms, a 
German province at least , as an indemnification 
of their expenses. Secure amid its seas , Sweden 
was not much more endangered if its armies 
were forcibly expelled from Germany, than if 
they voluntarily retired from it ; and the former 
was as honourable, as the latter measure was 
disgraceful. The greater the vigour displayed, 
the more confidence was excited among (he allies, 
(he more respect was obtained from the enemy, 

to* 
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ami the more favourable conditions were to be 
expected upon the conclusion of a peace ; if they 
were too feeble to execute all the great projects of 
Gustavus Adolphus , his example inspired them 
to exert their utmost, and to yield to nothing but 
necessity. It is to be lamented that self-interest 
had so great a share in this otherwise admirable 
resolution ! Those who did not suffer by the cala- 
mities of the war , but who were rather enriched 
by it, might well resolve. upon its continuance; 
for it was the German Empire which was in the 
end to defray the expenses. 

But the progress of these successes was retarded 
by the distance of the Swedish regency from the 
scene of action , and by the slowness which ne- 
cessarily accompanies the collegial forms. A lead- 
er of abilities was requisite to manage the Swe- 
dish affairs in Germany, and be possessed of the 
power to regulate both war and peace according 
to his own disposition. This minister must be 
invested with a dictatorial power , and with the 
authority of the crown which he represented , in 
order to maintain its dignity , to create union 
among the common operations, to give his orders 
the greater efTect , and fully to supply the place 
of (he monarch whom he succeeded. Such a cha- 
racter was found in the person of Oxenstierna , the 
chancellor and prime minister , and , what is 
more, the deceased King’s friend, who was fully 
acquainted with his secrets , versed in German 
politics and in the different interests of Europe, 
and , without comparison, was the most capable 
of following the plan of Gustavus Adolphus. 

Oxenstierna was already ufton bis way to Upper 
Germany , in order to assemble (he four higher 
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circles , when he was surprised by the intelligence 
of the King’s death. Sweden had now lost its 
king, Germany its deliverer, and Oxenstierna the 
author of his fortune, the friend of his soul, and 
the object of his ideas. But while this calamity 
affected him so severely , he who raised himself 
by the power of his genius superior to that mis- 
fortune, was the only person to remedy it ; his 
penetration saw every obstacle which opposed his 
designs , and provided a remedy for them ; the 
states, discouragement , the intrigues of hostile 
courts, the defection of the confederates, the 
jealousy of their chief, and the aversion of the 
piinces to foreign influence , were all obstacles in 
his way. But the situation of affairs which dis- 
covered the evil , also provided him with the 
means of healing it, it depended upon raising 
the drooping spirits of the weaker states, to' op- 
pose the private machinations of the enemy , to 
allow for the jealousy of the more powerful con- 
federates , to excite the friendly powers , parti- 
cularly France, to activity; but before all things 
to collect the ruins of the German confederacy, 
and unite the divided power of the Protestants 
by a close and durable union. The terror with 
which the loss of their leader inspired the Ger- 
man Protestants could equally promote a close 
alliance with Sweden as a sudden peace with 
the Emperor , and it depended only upon circum- 
stances which of those two alternatives should 
be embraced ; all was lost by inactivity , and 
only the confidence he placed in himself could 
excite a similar sensation among the Germans. 
All the attempts of the Court of Austria to detach 
(he latter from the Swedish alliance proved fruit- 
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less, when men beheld their true advantages, and * 
began an open breach with the Emperor. 

But before these measures were pursued, and 
the necessary points settled between the regency 
and its minister , a precious moment for the ac- 
tivity of the Swedish army was lost, of which 
the enemy profited to the best advantage ; the 
Emperor had then an opportunity of totally de- 
stroying the Swedish power in Germany, had 
he followed the prudent counsels of Wallenstein. 
The latter advised him to proclaim a general 
amnesty, and to meet the Protestant states with 
favourable conditions. In the first consternation 
occasioned by the death of Gustavus Adolphus, 
among the party such a declaration would have 
had the most powerful effect, and have brought 
the wavering slates back to (he allegiance of 
the Emperor. But intoxicated by sudden success, 
and infatuated by Spanish counsels, he determin- 
ed to rely upon the more brilliant issue of his 
arms, rejected all mediation, and hastened to aug- 
ment his forces. Spain , enriched by the grant 
of a tenth of the ecclesiastical possessions , which 
the Pope consented to , supported the Emperor 
with considerable subsidies, negotiated in his fa- 
vour with the Court of Saxony, and raised troops 
in Italy which were destined to be employed in 
Germany. The Elector of Bavaria also consider- 
ably increased his army , and the Duke of l.or- 
rain’s restless disposition did not permit him to 
remain quiet in this sudden favourable reverse of 
fortune. But while the enemy prepared to profit 
by the calamity which befel the Swedes , Oxen- 
stierna spared no effort 4o repair the disaster. 

Less apprehensive of an open enemy than of 
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the jealousy of several of bis allies, be left Up- 
per Germany, which he had secured by means 
of conquests and alliances , and hastened to pre- 
vent the Lower German states from either a total 
defection , or a private confederacy among them 
which would have been equally pernicious to 
Sweden. Offended by the importance with W'hich 
the Chancellor undertook the management of 
transactions , and exasperated in the highest de- 
gree by receiving law from a Swedish gentleman, 
the Elector of Saxony began anew to promote a 
dangerous division ; and it was now a question 
whether to. submit unconditionally to the Emperor, 
or to form a third party in Germany under the 
head of the Protestants. Similar sentiments were 
perceived in Ulrich Duke of Brunswic, who suf- 
ficiently expressed them by prohibiting the Swe- 
des to recruit in his territories , and inviting the 
slates of Lower Saxony to Luneburg, in order 
to form a confederacy under him. The Elector 
of Brandenburg alone , jealous of the influence 
which Saxony had acquired in the north of Ger- 
many , showed some zeal for the interests of the 
Swedish crown , which he intended to procure 
for his son. Oxenstierna , in fact, met with the 
best reception at the Court of Iohn George , but 
empty promises of friendship and alliance were 
all he was able to obtain from that prince. He 
was more fortunate with the Duke of Brunswic, 
to whom he was able to speack in bolder terms. 
Sweden was then in possession of the archbishop- 
ric of Magdedurg , whose bishop had the power 
of assembling the states of Lower Saxony ; but 
the Chancellor maintained the rights of his crown, 
and this spirited conduct rendered the intended 
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assembly abortive. He however failed in erecting 
a Protestant confederacy, and he was obliged to 
content himself with some few unsteady allies in 
die Circles of Saxony, and weaker assistance in 
the south of Germany. 

While the Bavarians were in possession of 
the Danube , an assembly of the four higher cir- 
cles was appointed to meet at Heilbron, whither the 
deputies of twelve free cities repaired , together 
with a crowd of doctors, princes, counts, and 
other nobility; foreign powers also sent their am- 
bassadors to his meeting, France, England; and 
Oxenstierna appeared at it with all the splendour 
of the crown which he represented ; he opened v 
the meeting by a speech, and conducted the deli- 
berations. After he had obtained from the sta- 
tes the most solemn promise of friendship , prese- 
verance, and union, he proposed to them to de- 
clare the Emperor and the members of the League 
formally as enemies. But however wide the 
Swedes were able to render the breach between 
the Emperor and the states , the latter were un- 
willing , by so decisive a step, to exclude every 
way of negotiation , and put themselves entirely 
in the Swedish power ; they thought a formal 
declaration of war unnecessary , and their obsti- 
nate resistance at length overcame the Chancel- 
lor. Warmer disputes arose respecting the third 
and principal article , which concerned the means 
of prosecuting the war, and the quotas which 
the states were to furnish; Oxenstierna’s maxim, 
to throw the principal burden upon the states, 
did not so well agree with the latter, who were 
desirous of contributing as little as possible. Here 
Oxenstierna experienced , as thirty Emperors hail 
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done before him, (hat of ah difficult matters, it 
is the hardest to obtain money from Germans. 

• Instead of granting the necessary sums for the new 
armies , they expatiated upon the calamities 
which had been already caused , and demanded 
an account of the expenditure of former sums, 
instead of submitting to new taxes. The bad hu- 
mour into which the Chancellor’s demands for 
money had thrown the states , raised numberless 
difficulties; and the irregularities committed by 
the troops on their march , and in their quarters, 
excited loud complaints. 

Oxenstierna had learned in the service of two 
absolute sovereigns, too little of the formalities 
^ of a republican form of constitution to be able 
upon this occasion to restrain his impatience. , 
Ready to negotiate wbeneyer he saw the neces- 
sity of it, and firm in his determination when- 
ever he had formed it , he did not consider the 
want of talents in most men : naturally prompt, 
he was so now from policy , for every thing de- 
pended upon concealing the real weakness of 
Sweden under a firm tone , and instead of receiv- 
ing law, to maintain the appearance of su- 
periority. It is not therefore surprising, if, amid 
such perplexities of German doctors and states, 
he was entirely out of his -sphere ; and unac- 
quainted with the slowness which distinguishes 
the German character in all its puplic deliberations, 
he was brought almost to despair. Without re- 
specting a custom to which the most powerful 
of the Emperors were obliged to conform , he re- 
jected all written deliberations , which were so 
conformable to the national slowness; he could 
not conceive how ten days could be spent in de- 
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baling a measure which he thought would have 
been decided upon its being first proposed. How- 
ever ill he treated the states , he found them very 
complaisant in granting his fourth motion , which 
concerned himself; when the necessity of appoint- 
ing a director for the new confederacy was de- 
liberated, that honour was unanimously voted to 
the Swedes, and he was humbly requested to 
take upon his enlightened understanding the bur- 
den of superintending the common affairs. But, 
to prevent his abusing the authority conferred 
upon him, there were appointed, not without 
French Instigation , a number of assistants , who 
were in reality spies , to regulate the expenditure N 
of the common treasure, the raising of troops, 

, and the marching and quartering of the army. 
Oxenstierna long resisted this limitation of his au- 
thority , which rendered • extremely difficult the 
execution of any plan requiring diligence ami 
secrecy ; but at length so far prevailed as to be 
uncontrolled master of his own measures in war- 
like matters. The Chancellor now mentioned the 
delicate point of indemnification, which the Swe- 
des expected , from the gratitude of their allies, 
after the conclusion of the war ; and he flattered 
himself he should gain Pomerania , to which the 
views of the Swedes were principally directed. 
But be could obtain only a general promise that 
no party should he abandoned at a future peace. 
The liberality with which the statqs made promi- 
ses to the Chancellor sufficiently shows (hat their 
caution arose not from their respect for the con- 
stitution of the Empire. They had almost \ oted 
to him the archbishopric of Mayence , .which he held 
already in his possession as a conquest, and it was 
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with difficulty that the French ambassador could 
overcome this impolitic and disgraceful measure. 
However Oxenstiema was deceived in his expec- 
tations , he had gained the chief point, the di- 
rection of the whole , for his crown ; and he made 
the union of the four upper circles more compact, 
and obtained a subsidy of 2,500,000 rix-dollars 
for the yearly support of the war. 

So much condescension on the part of the sta- 
tes merited the gratitude of the Swedes. A few 
weeks after the death of Gustavus Adolphus, the 
Elector Palatine, Frederic, ended his "Unfortunate 
days by a broken heart. This prince , who has 
a claim to our pity, had, during eight months, 
continued in the court of Gustavus, and wasted 
in it the small remains of bis patrimony 4 . He 
had nearly attained the object of his desires, and 
had every reason to form hopes of future good 
fortune, when death snatched away his benefac- 
tor. But what he regarded as his greatest cala- 
mity had the best consequences for his heirs. Gus- 
tavus Adolphus might delay the restoration of 
his dominions, and impose hard conditions upon 
that gift; but Oxenstierna, to whom the friendship 
of England , Holland , and Brandenburg , was a 
matter of importance , must necessarily do justice. 
He therefore, at this assembly at Heilbron , re- 
stored that part of the Palatinate which was al- 
ready conquered , and promised to restore the fu- 
ture conquest to Frederic’s successor; Manheim 
excepted , in which a Swedish garrison was to 

* Ilia two tons , Princes Rupert and Maurice , soon aflev 
entered into the service of their uncle Charles I, at the 
commencement of the civil wars. Trans. 
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remain until the indemnification of the Swedish 
expenses. The Chancellor did not confine his li- 
berality to the Elector Palatine’s family; other 
allied princes received , though somewhat smaller, 
proofs of Swedish munificence, which that crown 
exercised with to little expense to itself. The 
duties of impartiality, the most sacred of the his- 
torian, compel him to this acknowledgment, not 
much to the honour of the champions of German 
liberty. However the Protestant princes of Ger- 
many could boast of the justice of their cause 
and the purity of their zeal, they acted chiefly 
from interested motives •, and the desire of plun- 
dering became equally violent with the fear of 
being plundered. Gustavus Adolphus soon disco- 
vered that he could derive more advantage from 
this selfishness than from a patriotic zeal, and 
he did not hesitate to satisfy it. Each of the 
confederate princes received assurances of being 
put in possession of either present or future con 
quests which should be made of the enemy, and 
death alone prevented him from performing this 
promise. What prudence recommended , the King 
had imposed as a necessity upon his successor; 
and when the latter was obliged to prolong the 
war, he must in such a case divide the conquests 
with the princes , and place all his depeudance 
upon the general confusion which he was desir- 
ous of exciting. Thus he promised to the Land- 
grave of Ilesse Cassel the abbacies of Paderborn, 
t'orvey, Munster, and Fulda; Dake Bernard of 
Weimar , the Franconian bishoprics; and the Duke 
of Wirtemberg, the ecclesiastical possessions and 
Austrian counties which lay situated in his ter-, 
ritories , all under the title of Swedish invest!- 
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ture. The Chancellor himself increased this strange 
and disgraceful spectacle for the German Empire 
by not being able to restrain his contempt: “Let 
“it be recorded cried he once, “in our archi- 
“ ves , that a German prince made such a request 
“of a Swedish gentleman, and upon German 
“ ground. ” 

After such preparations it was possible to take 
the field , and prosecute the war with fresh vi- 
gour. Soon after the victory at Lutzen the troops 
of Saxony formed a junction with those of Lu- 
neburg , and having joined the Swedish army, 
the Imperialists were totally driven from Saxony. 
The united armies now divided. The Saxons di- 
rected their march towards Lusatia and Silesia, 
to act , with Count Thurn , against the Imperia- 
lists : a part of the Swedish army was led by 
the Duke of Weimar to Franconia , and another 
by George Duke of Brunswic , to Lower Saxony 
and Westphalia. 

The conquests on the Danube and the Lech 
were , during Gustavus Adolphus's progress to 
Saxony, defended by Count Birkenfeld , and the 
Swedish general Banner, against the Bavarians. 
But too weak to oppose the bravery of the lat- 
ter , which was sustained by the experience of 
the Imperial general Altringer, they were under - 
the necessity of calling the Swedish general, 
Gustavus Horn , from Alsace. After that expe- 
rienced hero had subjected the towns of Benfeld, 
Schlettstadt , Colmar, and Hagenau, to the Swe- 
dish arms , be left their defence to the Rbingrave 
Otto Lewis , and hastened over the Rhine to form 
a junction with Banner’s army. But , although 
it consisted of 16,000 men , it could not prevent 
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the enemy from taking an advantageous position 
on the borders of Suabia , gaining Kempteu , and 
being joined by seven regiments from Bohemia. 
In order to protect (he important banks of the 
Lech and the Danube , the Rhingrave Otto Lewis 
was called from Alsace, where he could scarce de- 
fend himself against the exasperated peasantry. 
He was obliged to reinforce (he army of the Da- 
nube ; and as this succour was yet insufficient, 
Duke Bernard of Weimar was called to that 
quarter. 

That general had , soon after the opening of 
the campaign in 1633 , taken possesion of the 
city and bishopric of Bamberg , and threatened 
Wirtzburg with the same fate. Upon the invi- 
tation of Gustavus Horn , he immediatelly began 
his march towards the Danube, beat a Bavarian 
army under John de Werth on his way , and 
joined the Swedes near Donauwerth. These 
numerous armies , commanded by excellent gene- 
rals , threatened Bavaria with a terrible inroad. 
The entire bishopric of Eicbstadt was overrun, 
and Ingolstadt was ready to fall into the Swe- 
dish hands by treachery. Altringer’s activity 
was restrained by the express orders of Wallen- 
stein ; and left without assistance from Bohemia, 
he could not oppose the enemy’s progress. The 
most favourable circumstances combined to pro- 
mote the fortune of the Swedish arms in this 
quarter , when all on a sudden the army was 
stopped by a quarrel among the officers. 

Every thing had hitherto been acquired in 
Germany by arms ; even Gustavus Adolphus 
owed his greatness to the discipline of his army, 
their bravery and persevering courage .amidst 
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every danger and difficulty. However wisely his 
plans were formed in the cabinet , it was by Iho 
army they were executed; and the extended 
views of the leader continually imposed new 
burdens upon the troops. All the decisive advan- 
tages in this war were obtained by a barbarous 
sacrifice of the soldiers lives in winter campaigns, 
forced marches; storms, and pitched battles; and 
it was Gustavus Adolphus’s maxim never to de- 
cline a Victory , provided it cost no more than 
men. The soldiers became sensible of their im- 
portance , and naturally required a share of the 
booty which was purchased at their expense: but 
instead of this they hardly received their pay; 
and the avarice of their leaders or the neces- 
sities of the state generally consumed the best 
part of the money which was raised either in 
contributions or in the conquered states. The 
soldier had no other prospect for all bis toils but 
the doubtful chance of plunder or promotion, in 
both of which he was often disappointed. Fear 
and hope had indeed suppressed every open com- 
plaint during the life of Gustavus Adolphus; but 
after his death the murmurs were loud and uni- 
versal , and the soldier seized the most dangerous 
moment to remind bis superiors of his importance. 
Two officers, Pfuhi and Mitcliefal, who had, 
during the King’s live, been considered as restless 
characters , afforded , at the camp upon the Da- 
nube, an example which was soon after followed 
by all the officers of the army. The£ agreed 
among themselves not to obey any order unlil 
they had received their arrears which were due 
for a considerable time, and also a present to 
each in either money or land according to his 

11 
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services. “ Immense sums , ” said they, “were 
“daily raised in contributions, and all this was 
“kept in a few hands. They were obliged to 
“ serve in the severest weather without being 
“rewarded for their incessant toil. The sol- 
“ diers are blamed at Heilbronn, but nobody 
“ talks of rewarding them. The whole world re- 
“sounds with the noise of battles and sieges, but 
“these victories are all their work " 

The number of the malcontents increased, and 
they even invited the armies on the Rhine and 
in Saxony to follow their example , by letters 
which were fortunately intercepted. Neither the 
representations of the Duke of Weimar, nor the 
reproaches of his severer associates , could sup- 
press this mutiny , which discipline seemed to in- 
crease. They required that each regiment should 
receive a number of cities, that they might ob- 
tain payment of their arrears. Four weeks were 
' given to the Chancellor to consider their demands, 
and in case of refusal, they declared that they 
would pay themselves, and never mure draw a 
sword for Sweden. 

This bold demand was made at the very time 
that the military chest was exhausted , and cre- 
dit at a low ebb; and it was necessary speed- 
ily to remedy it before the contagion spread 
among the rest of the troops. Among all the 
Swedish generals there was only one who had 
influence and consideration among the soldiers to 
terminate this quarrel. The Duke of Weimar 
was the favourite of the army , and his prudent 
moderation gained him the attachment of the 
troops , while his military experience excited 
their admiration. He now undertook to quell the 
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mutiny, but reeling his importance, he seizrd the 
favourable moment of first stipulating for himself, 
and turning the Swedish Chancellor's embarrass- 
ment to his own advantage. 

Gustav us Adolphus had already flattered him 
with hopes of the dutchy of Franconia, which 
was to be formed from the bishoprics of Bamberg 
and Wirtzburg ; and he now insisted upon the 
performance of this promise, lie at the same 
time required the chief command of the army, 
as Swedish generalissimo. This abuse which the 
Duke made of his influence so exasperated Oxen- 
siierna, that on the first moment he offered to 
dismiss him the Swedish service. But he soon 
after thought better of it, and, instead of sacri- 
ficing so important a general , to attach him by 
any price to the Swedish interest. He immedia- 
tely gave him up the Franconian bishoprics , to- 
gether with two fortresses of Wirtzburg and 
Koenigshofen , as an investiture of the Swedish 
crown, and at the same time engaged to main* 
tain him in the possession. The command which 
he required was refused under a specious pretext. 
The Duke did not long delay to display his gra- 
titude; and by his influence and activity, tran- 
quillity was soon restored to the army. Great 
sums of money were divided among the officers, 
together with large estates , w hose value amount- 
ed to 5,000,000 of dollars, and to which they had 
no other claim than the right of conquest. In the 
mean time the opportunity was lost for a great 
undertaking , and the united generals now' sepa- 
rated to oppose the enemy in another quarter. 

After Gustavus Horn had made a short inroad 
into the Upper Palatinate, he directed his march 
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towards the borders of Suabia, where the Impe- 
rialists had considerably reinforced themselves, 
and threatened to ravage Wirtemberg. But ter- 
rified by his approach , the enemy retired to the 
lake of Bode , only to bring the Swedes after 
them. A possession on the entrance of Switzer- 
land was desirable , and the town of Costnitz seem- 
ed peculiarly fitted to introduce him to the al- 
liance of the cantons. Horn Immediately under- 
took to besiege it; but not having sufficient ar- 
tillery, which, he was obliged to transport from 
Wirtemberg ; he could not prosecute the under- 
taking with so much vigour as to prevent the 
enemy from throwing a sufficient reinforcement 
into the place , which was easily effected upon 
the lake. He accordingly raised the siege after 
an ineffectual attempt, and directed his attention 
to a pressing danger upon the Danube. 

At the Emperor’s instigation , the Cardinal In- 
fant , brother to Philip IY. King of Spain , and 
viceroy of Milan, raised an army of 14,000 men, 
which was destined, independent of Wallenstein, 
to act upon the Rhine and defend Alsace. This 
army now appeared in Bavaria under the com- 
mand of the Duke of Feria , a Spaniard ; and that 
they might be used immediately against the Swe- 
des , Altringer was ordered to join them. Upon 
the first intelligence of their approach, Horn had 
recalled the Count Palatine of Birkenfeld from the 
Rhine to his assistance; and, after he had joined 
him at Stockach , advanced boldly upon an army 
of 30,000 men which the enemy had collected. 
The latter had marched over the Danube towards 
Suabia , where Horn at one time was so near 
them that both armies were only half a mile 
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from each other. But instead of accepting the 
offer of a battle , the Imperialists retired over the 
Black Forest towards Brisgau and Alsace , where 
they arrived in sufficient time to relieve Brisach, 
and to stop the victorious career of the Rhinegrave 
Otto Lewis. This general had a short time before 
taken the Forest cities, and, supported by the 
Palatine of Birkenfeld , who delivered the Lower 
Palatinate, and beat the Duke of Lorrain , had 
obtained the Swedish arms once more the supe- 
riority in that quarter. But now he was obliged 
to yield to the powerful numbers of the enemy. 
Horn and Birkenfeld, however, soon came to his 
assistance , and the Imperialists , after a short 
triumph, were driven out of Alsace. The seve- 
rity of the autumn destroyed most of the Italians 
on their relreat , and the general himself , the 
Duke of Feria , died of a broken heart. 

Meanwhile the Duke of Weimar had taken 
up his position on the Danube , with eighteen 
regiments of foot and 140 squadrons of horse, 
both to cover Franconia and watch to motions 
of the Imperial-Bavarian army upon that river. 
No sooner had Altringer withdrawn his troops to 
join the Italians than the Duke profited by his 
absence, crossed the Danube, and immediately 
appeared before Ratisbon. The possession of this 
city decided the undertaking of the Swedes in 
Bavaria and Austria; it obtained them a firm 
footing on the Danube , secured them a retreat 
In case of misfortune, and it was by its posses- 
sion only that they could expect to make a dur- 
able conquest in the country. Tilly’s dying ad- 
vice was, to defend Ratisbon; and Gustavus 
Adolphus lamented it as an irreparable lo9s that 
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the Bavarians hail been beforehand with him in 
taking possession of this place. Maximilian s con- 
sternation was excessive when Duke Bernard ap- 
peared before the city , and prepared to besiege it. 

The garrison consisted only of fifteen compa- 
nies of foot, yet that was a sufficient number to 
delay the enemy , if supported by faithful and 
warlike inhabitants. But this was the very ene- 
my which the Bavarian garrison had most reason 
to fear. The Protestant inhabitants of Ratisbon, 
equally jealous of their civil and religious rights, 
had submitted to the Bavarian yoke with impa- 
tience , and long wished to be delivered from it. 
The Duke’s arrival before their walls filled them with 
the sincerest joy , and it was to he dreaded that 
they would support the besiegers by an interior 
tumult. In this embarrassment the Elector made 
most pressing instances to the Emperor and Wal- 
lenstein to assist him with even 5000 men. Seven 
messengers successively were sent by Ferdinand, 
with this order, to Wallenstein , who promised 
immediate assistance , and even announced to the 
Elector the near approach of 12,000 men, com- 
manded by Gallas, but forbad that general, under 
pain of death, to hasten. The Bavarian gover- 
nor of Ratisbon , in the hope of speedy relief, 
took the best measures of defence. The Catholic 
peasantry were armed , the Protestant inhabi- 
tantsdis armed and closely watched , lest they 
should execute some hostile design against the 
garrison. But as no relief appeared , and the 
enemy’s artillery incessantly cannonaded the walls, 
he consulted his own safety and that of his gar- 
rison by a favourable capitulation , and abandon- 
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ed the Bavarians' and the clergy to the con- 
queror’s mercy. 

With the possession of Ratisbon the Duke's 
projects expanded , and reached beyond Bavaria 
Itself. He intended penetrating as far as Austria, 
arming the Protestant inhabitants against the Em- 
peror, aud to restore them to their liberty of 
conscience. He had already taken Straubingen, 
while another Swedish general subdued the north 
bank of the Danube. At the head of his Swe- 
des, bidding defiance to the severity of the wea- 
ther , he reached the mouth of the river Iser, 
which he passed in the presence of the Bavarian 
general Werth , who was here encamped. Passau 
and Lintz now trembled , and the embarrassed 
Emperor redoubled his orders to Wallenstein to 
hasten to the assistance of Bavaria. But here 
the Duke of Weimar’s progress was stopped: ha- 
ving the river Inn in front, which was defended 
by a number of strong castles , and behind , two 
enemy’s armies ; being in a disaffected country, 
where no tenable position covered his rear, and 
the frost permitted no intrcncliments, and threaten- 
ed by the entire army of Wallenstein, which 
had at length begun to approach the Danube , he 
made a timely retreat , to avoid the danger of 
being cut off from Ratisbon , and surrounded by 
the enemy. He hastened over the Iser and the 
Danube to maintain the conquests in the Upper 
Palatinate, and even, if necessary, to give the 
Imperialists battle. But Wallenstein , who had 
never intended to perform great exploits upon the 
Danube, did not await his approach, and before 
the Bavarians could well express their joy , he 
had returned into Bohemia. The Duke thus end- 
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ed his glorious campaign, and granted his troops' 
their well-earned repose in winter-quarters upon 
an enemy’s country. 

While the w r ar was maintained with such su- 
periority in Suabia by Gustavus Horn , the Pala- 
tine Birkenfeld , General Baudissin , and the 
Rbinegrave O/to Lewis, upon the Upper and Low- 
er Rhine, and by the Duke of Weimar upon 
• the Danube, the reputation of the Swedish arms 
was sustained in Lower Saxony and Westphalia, 
by the Duke of Luneburg and the Landgrave of 
Hesse Cassel with equal glory. The former took 
the fortress of Hameln after the bravest resistance, 
and the united Swedish and Hessian army ob- 
tained a brilliant victory at Oldendorf over the 
Imperial General Gromsfeld Count Wasahurg, a 
natural son of Gustavus Adolphus , showed in 
this battle that he was worthy of his extraction 5 
sixteen cannon , the whole baggage of the Impe- 
rialists, together with seventy-four colours, fell 
into the Swedish hands ; about 3000 of the enemy 
remained dead on the spot, and almost an equal 
4 number w r as taken prisoners ; the town of Osna- 
bruck submitted to the Swedish Colonel Knyphau— 
sen , and Paderborn to the Landgrave of Hesse 
Cassel ; but on the other hand Biirkeburg , a very 
important place for the Swedes, was gained by 
the Imperialists. The Swedish arms were seen 
victorious in almost all quarters of Germany, 
and the year after Gustavus Adolphus’s death 
showed no marks of the loss which had been 
sustained in the person of that great hero. 

By a review of the important circumstances, 
which distinguished the campaign of 1633, we 
are justly astonished at the inactivity of a man 
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from whom the greatest expectations were formed. 
Of all the generals who distinguished themsel- 
ves in this campaign , there was none who could 
be compared with Wallenstein in experience, 
talents , or reputation , and yet he immediately 
disappeared after the battle of Lutzen; the death 
of his great antagonist now left him master of 
the theatre , and all Europe expected from him 
exploits which should efface the memory of his 
defeat , and display his skill in the art of war. 
Nevertheless he remained inactive in Bohemia; 
while the Emperor's losses in Bavaria , Lower 
Saxony , and the Rhine , loudly called for his as- 
sistance ; a behaviour unintelligible' both to friends 
and enemies , while he was the terror, and at 
the same time the Emperor’s last hope. He had 
withdrawn into Bohemia with unaccountable ra- 
pidity after bis defeat at Lutzen, and instituted 
the severest inquiry into the conduct of his of- 
ficers in that battle ; such as the council of war 
declared guilty were executed without pity , those 
who had behaved with bravery were princely re- 
warded , and the memory of the deceased was 
eternized by splendid monuments : he oppressed 
the Imperial provinces with immoderate countri- 
butions and by winter-quarters , which he pur- 
posely did not take up in an enemy’s country, 
that he might exhaust the Austrian territories. 
Instead of being the first to open the campaign 
at the head of his formidable army in the spring 
of 1633 , and displaying his great abilities , he 
was the last that appeared in the field , and it 
was then an hereditary province of Austria which 
he made the thealre of war. 

Of all the possessions of Austria, Silesia was ex- 
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posed to the greatest danger. Three different ar- 
mies , a Swedish under Count Thurn , a Saxon 
under Arnheim and the Duke of Lauenburg, to- 
gether with one of Brandenburg under Burgsdorf, 
had at the same time carried the war into that 
country ; they had already taken possession of 
the most important places, and even Breslaw em- 
braced the party of the allies. But it was this 
number of generals and armies which saved the 
country; for the jealousy of the commanders, 
and the mutual hatred of the Swedes and Saxons, 
did not permit them to act with union. Arnheim 
and Thurn quarrelled for the supreme command * 
the Brandenburgers and Saxons detested the Swe- 
des , whom they looked upon as troublesome 
Ntrangers , and who were to be got rid of as 
soon as possible; the Saxons, on the contrary, 
lived upon a very intimate footing with the Aus- 
trians, and the officers of both armies often vi- 
sited and entertained each other; the Imperialists 
were openly permitted to remove their effects, 
and many did not conceal their having remitted 
large sums to Vienna. Among such allies the 
Swedes were sold and betrayed , and with such 
a bad understanding no design of importance could 
be executed ; General Arnheim was also frequently 
absent , and when he returned to the army Wal- 
lenstein appeared with a formidable force upon 
the frontiers. 

He was at the head of 40,000 men , when the 
allies had only 24,000 to oppose him; they, ne- 
vertheless, resolved to give him battle, and ad- 
vanced to Munsterberg , were he had intrenched 
himself. But Wallenstein remained motionless 
during eight days; he then forsook Iris intrench- 
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ments , and slowly advanced against the enemy ; 
but though the latter did not decline meeting 
him , he neglected the opportunity of engaging. 
The care with which he , upon this occasion, 
avoided a battle , was represented as the effects 
of fear , but the established reputation of Wal- 
lenstein might brave such a suspicion ; the va- 
nity of the allies did not let them perceive that 
he was engaged in the same cause with Ihein- 
Relves , and that lie magnanimously saved them 
defeats , merely because a victory over them 
would now be of no service to him. Hut in order 
to convince them that his inaction did not pro- 
ceed from a fear of their resentment , he put to 
death the commander of a castle who fell into 
his hands, for having dared to resist in a un- 
tenable place. 

Both armies remained at the distance of a 
inusket-shot during nine days, whpn Count Terz- 
ky appeared before the allied camp , accompanied 
by a trumpeter from Wallenstein , and invited 
General Arnheim to a conference. The purpose 
of this was, notwithstanding Wallenstein’s su- 
periority , to request a cessation of arms for six 
weeks. “He was come,” he said, “to conclude 
“ a lasting peace with the Swedes and the prin- 
“ ces of the Empire; to pay the troops, and ob- 
“ tain satisfaction for every individual ; every , 
“ thing lay in his power , and if his measures 
“were delayed to be confirmed, he would join 
“the allies, and Os he privately intimated to 
Arnheim) “depose the Emperor.” At a second 
parley he explained himself m«re fully to Count 
Thurn. “ Ail the Bohemian privileges,” he de- 
clared, “should be confirmed , the exiles recal- 
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“led and reinstated in their properties, and be 
“ would himself be the first to restore his share 
“of the confiscations; the Jesuits should be ba« 
“nished as the authors of all the disturbances and 
“oppressions; the crown of Sweden should be in- 
demnified its expenses, and all the troops 
“ which could be spared upon both sides should 
“be led against the Turks ” The last condition 
explained the whole mystery : “ That if he should 
“ obtain the crown of Bohemia, the exiles would 
“ have cause to applaud his generosity ; perfect 
“ toleration of religion should prevail in the king- 
dom; the Palatine family should be restored to 
“ its rights ; and he would content himself with 
“ Moravia as a compensation for the loss of 
“Mecklenburg. The allied army should then 
“ march to Vienna , and compel the Emperor to 
“ confirm these conditions . ” ' 

The plan which bad occupied him for years, 
and was concealed by the most impenetrable si- 
lence , was now at once discovered ; every cir- 
cumstance also taught him (hat no time was to 
be lost in its execution. It was only that blind 
confidence in the good fortune and superior genius 
of Wallenstein which could fascinate the Emperor, 
and led him , contrary to the remonstrances of 
Spain and Bavaria , as well as at the expense 
of his own power , to confer upon this imperious 
man such an unlimited command. But this belief 
of Wallenstein’s being invincible , was much 
weakened by bis long inactivity , and at last al- 
most totally destroyed by the defeat at I.utzen; 
his enemies renewed their intrigues against him 
at the Imperial court, and the Emperor's disap- 
pointment and discontent obtained their reinon- 
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strances a more favourable reception with that 
monarch. Wallenstein's whole conduct was now 
reviewed with a malicious criticism ; his danger- 
ous haughtiness , and his disobedience to the 
Emperor's orders , were brought to that jealous 
prince’s remembrance ; recourse was had to the 
complaints of the Austrian subjects of his insup- 
portable oppression; his fidelity was rendered sus- 
picious, and dangerous hints were thrown out of 
his private designs. These complaints , which 
were supported by the General’s conduct, did not 
fail to make, a deep impression upon Ferdinand ; 
but the step had been taken , and the great power 
which was conferred on Wallenstein, he could 
not be deprived of without danger : gradually to 
diminish it , was all that remained for the Empe- 
ror, and to do this with effect, it must, above 
all things, be divided , and the dependance upon 
the General’s attachment must be removed; (bis 
power had, hou r eter , been conferred in the agree- 
ment which had been made with him, and the 
Emperor’s own signature secured him the absolute 
command of the troops. As this pernicious agree- 
ment could neither be broken nor observed re- 
course was had to stratagem. Wallenstein was 
the Imperial generalissimo in Germany, but his 
authority extended no further , and over a foreign 
force he could exercise no authority; a Spanish 
army was accordingly raised in Milan, and under 
a Spanish general introduced into Germany. Wal- 
lenstein now ceased to be longer indispensable 
because he had been unfortunate , and there was 
not wanting a support against him in case of 
necessity. 

Wallenstein instantly perceived whence proceed- 
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ed the blow, and where it waa directed. In 
vain did he protest against this innovation with 
the Cardinal Infant; the Spanish army advanced, 
and he was compelled to detach General Altringer 
with a reinforcement to join it. He was, indeed, 
by his injunctions, so well able to restrain the 
latter , that the Italian army acquired no reputa- 
tion in Alsace and in Su&bia; but this powerful 
measure , of the fourt had aroused him from his 
security , and warned him against the approach 
of danger. To avoid being a second time deprived 
of his command , and losing the fruits of all his 
labours , he must hasten to execute his design ; 
he secured the attachment of his troops by remov- 
ing the suspicious officers, and by his munifi- 
cence to the rest ; to the welfare of the army he 
bad sacrificed every other order in the state, and 
all considerations of justice and humanity; and 
lie accordingly expected Us ready acquiescence in 
return. On the point of exhibiting an unparallel- 
ed instance of ingratitude against the author of 
his good fortune , he founded all his own hopes 
upon tho gratitude which was to be shown to 
himself. 

The leaders of the Silesian armies had no au- 
thority to conclude a peace with Wallenstein , and 
even the cessation of hostilities they would agree 
to only for a fortnight. Before Wallenstein had 
disclosed his secret to the Swedes and Saxons, 
he had the precaution to secure himself the pro- 
tection of France in his new undertaking; for this 
purpose a private negotiation was carried on by 
means of Count Kinsky , with the French ambas- 
sador Feuquieres in Dresden , but with extreme 
caution ; and it terminated entirely to his advan- 
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tage. Feuquieres received orders from bis court 
to promise Wallenstein every assistance on the 
part of France, and to offer him , in case of need, 
a considerable pecuniary' aid. 

But it was this excessive caution to secure 
himself on all sides which led him to ruin. The 
French ambassador with astonishment discovered 
that a plan , which above all others should be 
kept secret , had been communicated to the Sw r e- 
des and Saxon.4; the Saxon ministry was well 
known to be in the Emperor’s interests , and the 
conditions offered to the Swedes fell too short of 
their expectations to be accepted. Feuquieres, 
therefore, found it inconceivable how Wallenstein 
could in earnest depend upon the support of the 
funner , or the discretion of the latter; he com- 
municated bis cares and doubts to the Swedish 
Chancellor, who was equally distrustful of Wal- 
lenstein’s designs, and by no means relished his 
offers. Although it w r as no secret to him that 
Wallenstein had formerly entered into a similar 
negotiation with Gustavus Adolphus , yet he could 
not conceive the possibility of bringing a whole 
army to revolt , or of executing his extravagant 
projects ; such an immense design , and such im- 
prudent conduct, seemed but ill to agree with 
the dark suspicious character of Wallenstein , and 
it was the rather attributed to deceit, as his sin- 
cerity was more doubtful than his prudence. Ox- 
enstierna’s doubts were at length communicated to 
Arnheim , who, confident of Wallenstein’s since- 
rity , had repaired to the Chancellor at Gelnhausen 
in order to ask his permission to lend somo of 
his best regiments for the execution of the plan : 
they began to suspect that this offer was only a 
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snare to disarm the allies, and betray the flower 
of their troops into the Emperor’s hands. Wal- 
lenstein’s notorious character sanctioned this had 
suspicion , and the contradictions in which he af- 
terwards involved himself entirely deceived them. 
While he courted the alliance of Oxenstierna , and 
even demanded his best troops , he declared to 
Arnheim that he must begin by expelling the 
Swedes from Germany; and while tlie Saxon of- 
ficers , confident of the sincerity of the truce , re- 
paired in great numbers to his camp , he made an 
unsuccessful attempt to seize upon them. He first 
broke the cessation of arms , which he with much 
difficulty renewed several months afterwards : all 
confidence was lost in his sincerity , and his 
whole conduct was regarded as the offspring of 
treachery and low cunning, with a view to weak- 
en the allies and recover himself ; but this he 
actually effected , while he daily augmented his 
army, and the allies lost half their troops by bad 
management and desertion. But he did not profit 
of his superiority as was expected in Vienna ; 
when an important event was near , he on a 
sudden renewed the negotiation ; and when the 
truce lulled the allies into security, he as sud- 
denly commenced hostilities. All these contradic- 
tions proceeded from the double and opposite de- 
signs of ruining the Emperor and the Swedes at 
the same time , and concluding a separate peace 
with the Saxons. 

Rendered impatient by the ill success of his ne- 
gotiation , he at length determined to display his 
strength; besides that the necessities of the Em- 
pire and the increasing displeasure of the Imperial 
court did not admit any further delay. Before 
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(be last cessation of arms, General Hoik fell from 
Bohemia into the circle of Meissen , ravaged the 
country with fire and sword , drove the Elector 
to his fortresses, and took Leipsic. But the truce 
in Silesia put a period to his successes , and the 
consequences of his intemperance brought him at 
Adorf to the grave. After the recommencement of 
hostilities , Wallenstein made a movement as if 
he designed to penetrate through Lusatia into 
Saxony , and spread a report that Piccolomini was 
already inarched towards (hat quarter; Arnheim 
immediately broke up his camp to follow him and 
succour the Electorate ; by this he exposed the 
Swedes who were encamped in small numbers 
at Steinau on the Oder, and this was exactly 
what Wallenstein desired. He permitted the 

Saxon general to hasten before him sixteen miles 
towards Meissen, and on a sudden returned to 
the Oder, where he surprised the Swedes in the 
utmost security ; their cavalry were first beaten 
by General Schafgotsch, and their infantry was 
fully surrounded by Wallenstein’s army which fol- 
lowed. Wallenstein gave Count Thurn half an 

hour to consider whether he should defend 

himself with 2500 men against more than 20,000, 
or surrender at discretion ; but no alternative 
could find a place in such a situation ; the whole 
corps surrendered , and the completest victory 

was obtained without bloodshed : colours , bagga- 
ge , and artillery , all fell into the conqueror’s 
hands: the officers were taken into custody, and 
the private man compelled to serve. Afler a 
fourteen years banishment and numberless rever- 
ses of fortune, the author of the Bohemian insur- 
rection and of this destructive war , the famous 
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Count Thurn , was in the hands of his enemies. 
Willi a bloodthirsty impatience the arrival of this 
great criminal was awaited in Vienna, where (he 
terrible triumph of sacrificing so distinguished a 
victim to public justice was already anticipated. 
But depriving the Jesuits of that pleasure was a 
more agreeable triumph , and Thurn obtained his 
liberty; fortunately for him, who knew more than 
was prudent to divulge in Vienna, and Wallen- 
stein’s enemies were also his ; a defeat would 
sooner have been forgiven at Vienna than this dis- 
appointed hope. “ What could I have done with 
“that madman?" said Wallenstein to those who 
called him to account for this ill-timed magnani- 
mity; would to heaven” added he, “the ene- 
“my’s generals were all such as Thurn! at the 
“ head of the Swedish army he will render us 
“much better service than in prison," 

The victory at Steinau was followed by the 
taking ofLignitz, Gross-GIogau , and even Frank- 
fort on the Oder. Schafgotsch, who remained In 
Silesia to complete the subjection of that province, 
blockaded Brieg and threatened Breslaw , but in 
vain , as that free city was jealous of its privi- 
leges, and devoted to the Swedes. Wallenstein 
detached the Colonels II lo and Goetz to the Warta, 
In order to penetrate through Pomerania as far 
as the coasts of the Baltic ; and Landsberg , the 
key of Pomerania , was actually taken by them. 
While he made the Elector of Brandenburg and 
the Duke of Pomerania tremble for their dominion*, 
Wallenstein with the rest of his army entered 
Lusatia , where he took Goerlitz by storm , and 
compelled Bautzen to surrender : but his intention 
was to terrify the Elector of Saxony not lo pro- 
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secute the advantages he had obtained. lie also, 
with the sword in his hand , offered to treat with 
Brandenburg and Saxony, but without success , his 
repeated contradictions having destroyed all confi- 
dence in him. He would now have turned his 
arms against the unfortunate Saxony , and have 
pursued his projects by force , if circumstances 
had not compelled him to abandon that country. 
The Duke of Weimar’s victory on the Danube, 
which threatened Austria itself with danger, im- 
mediately required his presence in Bavaria ; and 
the expulsion of the Swedes and Saxons from Si- 
lesia left him no further pretext for disobeying 
the Emperor’s command, and leaving the Elector 
of Bavaria art the enemy’s mercy. He accordingly 
advanced against the Upper Palatinate , and his 
retreat freed Saxony for ever from this formidable 
enemy'. 

Wallenstein had delayed saving Bavnria as 
long as possible , and evaded the Emperor’s or- 
ders under various pretexts. After repeated en- 
treaties he detached to Count Altringer , who en- 
deavoured to maintain the Lech and the Danube 
against the Duke of Weimar and Horn , some re- 
giments from Bohemia , but with express orders 
to act defensively. Whenever the Emperor or 
the Elector required assistance he referred them 
to Altringer, who, he said, had full powers of 
acting: but he privately tied this general by the 
severest instructions , and even threatened him 
with death if he should exceed his orders. After 
the Duke of Weimar was advanced before natis- 
bon, and the Emperor as well as the Elector re- 
newed their demands of aid, he pretended to send 
General Gallas with a considerable army to the 
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Danube ; but tbis was not executed , and the 
Swedes took the bishopric of Eichstadt , together 
with Ratisbon , Straubingen , and Chain. When 
he could at length oppose the orders of the court 
no longer, he moved slowly towards the frontiers 
of Bavaria, where he recovered Cham from the 
Swedes. But he no sooner learned that the 
Swedes were preparing to make a diversion, by 
means of an inroad of the Saxons into Bohemia 
than he immediately took advantage of that pre- 
text to march , without giving the least notice, 
into that kingdom. Every consideration , he said, 
must be postponed to the defence of the heredi- 
tary dominions', and thus he remained firm in 
Bohemia, which he defended as if his own pro- 
perty. The Emperor reiterated his orders to him 
for proceeding towards the Danube , and prevent- 
ing the Duke of Weimar from occupying a po- 
sition upon the frontiers of Austria. He , however, 
ended the campaign for this year, and again 
took up his winter-quarters in that exhausted 
kingdom. 

Such a continued insolence , so unexampled a 
contempt of the Imperial orders, and so visible 
a neglect of the common cause, joined with such 
an equivocal behaviour towards (he enemy , must 
have at length excited the Emperor’s belief of the 
unfavourable reports which were spread through- 
out Germany. Wallenstein had for a long time 
succeeded in justifying his criminal correspon- 
dence with the enemy, under the colour of mo- 
deration, and persuaded his indulgent monarch 
that the end of his private interviews was to 
obtain a peace for Germany. But however se- 
cret he thought his designs, the whole of his con- 
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duct juslified ttie accusations with which his ene- 
mies perpetually assailed the Emperor’s ears. In 
order to obtain certain information concerning 
this affair , the Emperor had already , at different 
times , sent spies into Wallenstein’s camp ; but 
as the latter had the precaution to commit nothing 
to writing , they returned only with conjectures. 
But at length the ministers themselves, who had 
hitherto defended him , upon their estates being 
equally oppressed with the rest , joined his ene- 
mies \ and the Elector of Bavaria threatened, 
that if he was employed any longer, he would 
himself join the Swedes. The Spanish ambas- 
sador also insisted upon his dismissal, and threat- 
ened , in case of refusal , to withdraw the sub- 
sidies of his crown : and Ferdinand at length 
found himself obliged to deprive Wallenstein a 
second time of the command. The Emperor’s po- 
sitive orders soon taught Wallenstein that his 
agreement with the former was broken , and his 
dismissal inevitable. One of his inferior generals 
in Austria, whom he had forbidden , under pain 
of death, to obey the court, received the Empe- 
ror’s immediate command to join the Elector of 
Bavaria ; and Wallenstein himself was expressly- 
ordered to send some regiments to join the Car- 
dinal Infant, who was marching with his army 
from Italy. All these measures convinced him ' 
that the design was formed to disarm him by- 
degrees , and then to precipitate him into ruin. 

He must now hasten the execution of a plan 
in self-defence which was originally formed for 
his aggrandizement. He had delayed it too long, 
either because the favourable constellations were 
wanting, or, as he used to answer to the impa- 
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lienee of his friends, “the favourable moment 
“was not yet arrived but necessity no longer 
gave time to wait for the friendly stars. His 
first step was to try the sentiments of the prin- 
cipal officers , and then experience the attachment 
of the army, of which he had so long been con- 
fident. Three colonels , Kinsky , Ter/.ky , and Illo, 
had long known the secret , and the two first 
were allied to him. An equal ambition , an 
equal hatred to government , and the hopes of an 
immense recompence , closely united them with 
Wallenstein , who stooped to the lowest means to 
increase the number of his dependants. He had 
once advised Colonel lllo to solicit the title of 
Count in Vienna, and promised to support his 
application. But he at the same time wrote pri- 
vately to the minister to refuse the request, 
because a number of others who had equal merit 
might make similar applications. On Illo’s return 
to the camp his first question to him was con- 
cerning his success : and when the latter had 
informed him of his failure, he broke out into 
the serverest complaints against the court. “ Our 
“faithful services, then, are thus rewarded!” 
cried he. “ My recommendations are neglected, 
“and your merit denied so small a reward! Who 
“ will devote his services to such an ungrateful 
“master any longer? No; for my part, I am 
“henceforward the determined enemy of the House 
“of Austria." Illo coincided with him, and a 
close connexion was formed between them. 

But what was known to those three confidants 
was long an impenetrable secret to the remain- 
der , and the confidence with which Wallenstein 
spoke of the attachment of his officers was merely 
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founded upon his generosity to them, and upon 
Choir discontent with the court. But he must 
convert these doubtful surmises into cettainty 
before he could venture to throw off the mask, 
and openly oppose the Emperor. Count Piccolo- 
mini, who had distinguished himself at the battle 
of Lutzen by an unexampled intrepidity , was 
the first on whose fidelity he tried the experi- 
ment. He had attached to himself this general 
by great gifts, and, preferred him before all 
others because born under the same constellations. 
He declared to him that , exasperated by Ferdi- 
nand’s ingratitude , and alarmed by the near ap- 
proach of danger , he was determined entirely 
to abandon the Emperors cause , to join the 
enemy with (he best part of the army, and at- 
tack the House of Austria in all quarters. He 
bad principally depended upon Piccolomini, and 
promised him previously the greatest rewards. 
When the latter had expressed his astonishment 
at this sudden and surprising offer , and spoke 
of the obstacles and dangers with which the de- 
sign was attended , Wallenstein turned his fears 
into ridicule. , 

“ Such enterprises , " said he , “ were only dif- 
“ficult at the commencement; the stars were 
‘‘propitious to him, the opportunity was the best 
“ which could be wished , and something must 
“be trusted to fortune. His resolution was fixed, 
“ and if it could not be otherwise , be would 
“ venture upon his scheme at the head of a tbou- 
“ sand horse.” Piccolomini was cautious not to 
excite Wallenstein’s suspicion by contradiction, 
and pretended to yield to the weight of his ar- 
guments. Such was Wallenstein’s infatuation, 
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that , notwithstanding the warning of Colonel 
Terzky, he did not doubt the sincerity of the 
man, who lost not a moment to have this impor- 
tant discovery communicated to the Court of 
Vienna. 

In order to take the last and most important 
step , he called a meeting of all the commanders 
of the army, in January 1634, at Pilsen , whi- 
ther he had marched after his retreat from Ba- 
varia. The Emperor’s new directions , no longer 
to take up winter-quarters in the hereditary sla- 
tes, to recover Ilatisbon in the middle of winter, 
and to take 6000 cavalry from the army in order 
to reinforce the Cardinal Infant , were points of 
sufficient importance for the discussion of a coun- 
cil of war; and under colour of this pretext Wal- 
lenstein concealed the true purpose of the meet- 
ing. Sweden and Saxony were even invited to 
it, in order privately to conclude a treaty with 
Wallenstein ; and a correspondence was to be 
commenced with the distant armies. Twenty «f 
the commanders who were cited appeared ; but 
three of the principal ones, Gallas, Colloredo, 
and Altringer , were absent. Wallenstein repeat- 
ed his citations to them; but expecting their 
speedy arrival, he in the mean time proceeded 
to execute his designs. 

He was now entered upon an undertaking of 
no small difficulty. To declare a nobility, prov- 
ed brave and jealous of its honour , capable of 
the most infamous treachery , was making them 
appear , in the eyes of those who were ever 
accustomed to consider them as the support of 
monarchy , the judges of honour , and the guar- 
dians of the laws , to be now rebels and traitors. 
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It was not less difficult to sliake to its founda- 
tion a power rendered sacred bj r years , constitu- 
tion , and religion ; to dissolve the enchantment 
of the senses and the imagination , the formidable 
guardians of a legal throne: and to annihilate by 
force that invincible sense of duty which every 
subject feels towards his native sovereign. But, 
blinded by the splendour of a crown , Wallenstein 
never considered the abyss which he was open- 
ing for himself; and full of reliance on his own 
strength , the common fate of great minds , be 
imagined that he would be able to surmount every 
obstacle. Wallenstein could see nothing but an 
army partly indifferent and partly exasperated 
against the court — an army which was accustom- 
ed to follow him with blind obedience, and to 
receive with awful respect his commands, as the 
decrees of fate. By the excessive flatteries he 
received , by the bold calumnies against court 
and government which a unlicensed soldiery in- 
dulged itself in, and which the freedom of the 
camp permitted , he thought lie had learned the 
true sentiments of the army, and the boldness 
with which the monarch’s measures were criticis- 
ed, guaranteed to him its attachment upon re- 
nouncing his allegiance to so contemptible a so- 
vereign. But what he thought so easily over- 
come was his most formidable obstacle; all his 
hopes failed before the sense which the troops 
retained of their allegiance. Deceived by the pro- 
found respect in which he was held , he put 
every dependance upon his personal greatness, 
without making a proper difference between him- 
self and the dignity of the station which he tilled. 
Every thing trembled before him while he. exer- 

11 * 
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cised a lawful authority , while obedience to him 
was duty , and while his consequence was sup- 
ported by the majesty of the sovereign. His own 
greatness could raise terror and admiration, but 
legal greatness could alone excite respect and 
ohedience. And of this decisive advantage he 
was deprived the moment he unmasked himself 
as a traitor. All the bonds, of fidelity w r ere de- 
stroyed between him and his army so soon as he 
dissolved the more sacred one which bound him 
to the throne , and his violation of duty was re- 
torted upon him in the influence which he had 
obtained among his troops. 

fllo undertook .to learn the sentiments of the 
commanders , and prepare them for the step which 
was meditating. He began with stating the new 
demands of the court to the general and the army ; 
and by the obnoxious turn which be gave them 
it %vas easy to inflame the indignation of the 
whole assembly. After this well-chosen preface 
he expatiated with much eloquence upon the me- 
rits of the army , and of its general , and upon 
the ingratitude with which the Emperor intended 
to requite them. “Spanish influence.,” he said, 
“ directed every measure of the court : Wallen- 
“ stein alone had hitherto resisted this tyranny, 
“ and therefore exposed himself to the mortal ha- 
“ tred of the Spaniards. To remove him from the 
“ army, or to accomplish his death, was, ” added 
he, “ long the end of their desires ; and until 
“ they should effect the one o theo ther they en- 
“ dcavoured to abridge his power in the- field. 
“ The command was to be given to the King of 
“Hungary, for no other reason than that this 
“ prince, as the ready instrument of foreign coun- 
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‘‘cils, might be led at pleasure, the better to 
'* promote Uie Spanish power in Germany. It 
‘‘ was merely to weaken the army that 6000 men 
‘‘were required for the Cardinal Infant*, it was 
“ entirely to destroy them that they were required 
“ in the middle of winter to lay siege to Ratis- 
“ bon. Every means of subsisting the army was 
“ rendered difficult , while the Jesuits and the 
“ ministers enriched themselves with the treasures 
“of the provinces, and squandered the money 
“ which was intended for the troops. The gene- 
“ ral , abandoned by the court, acknowledged his 
“ inability to perform his promise with the army. 
“ For all the services which he had during twen- 
“ ty-two years , rendered the House of Austria, 
“ for all the pains which lie had taken, and for 
“ all the riches which he had expended of his 
“ own property to promote the Imperial service, 
“ a second disgraceful resignation was now requir- 
“ed of him: but he declared that he never would 
“ consent to that. He would of his own accord 
“ give up the command rather then be forcibly 
“ deprived of it. This , ” continued the speaker, 
“ is what he has commissioned me to say. Let 
“ every one now ask himself if it will be prudent 
“ to lose such a general. Let each consider who 
“ will refund him the sums which he has expend- 
ed in the Emperor's service, and where ho can 
“obtain the reward of his valour, when he, be- 
“ fore whom it was exerted , is no more." 

A general cry that they would not abandon 
their commander interrupted the speaker. Four 
of the principals were deputed to lay before him 
the desires of the meeting, and earnestly to re- 
quest he would not leave the army. Wallenstein 
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made an appearance , of resistance and only yield- 
ed after a second deputation. This condescen- 
sion upon his side seemed to deserve a return 
upon theirs. As he engaged not to quit the ser- 
vice without the Knowledge and consent of the 
generals, he required from them a written promise 
to be faithful to him, never to permit a separa- 
tion , and to defend him to the last drop of their 
blood. Whoever refused to sign (his engagement 
was to be considered as a traitor , and treated by 
the remainder as a common enemy. The express 
condition which was added, “.So long as Wallen- 
“ stein shull continue (o use (he army for the Eni- 
“ peror's service, ’’seemed to exclude every mistake, 
and none of (he generals hesitated to grant a re- 
quest so apparently innocent and reasonable. 

This paper was publicly read before an enter- 
tainment which Field-marshal Ulo had ordered for 
the purpose; and it was intended to be signed on 
rising from table. The host did his utmost to in-' 
toxicate his guests ; and it was not until he had 
effected his purpose that he produced the paper 
for signature. Most of them wrote their names, 
without knowing what they signed; only a few, 
more curious than the rest, threw -their eyes over 
it a second time, and to their astonishment dis- 
covered that the clause, „So long as Wallenstein 
“shall use the army for the Emperor's service 
was omitted. Illo had artfully substituted a se- 
cond copy for the first, and left out the above 
clause. The deceit was open , and many now 
refused to sign their names, I’iccolomini , who 
saw through the w'hole cheat , and who only as- 
sisted at this meeting to inform the court of its 
proceedings , forgot himself so much in his cups 
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as to drink the Emperor’s health. Bui Count 
Terzky now rose, and declared all were perjured 
villains who should recede from their promise. His 
threats , and the idea of the inevitable danger to 
which those who resisted any longer should be 
exposed, the example of the majority, and Illo’s 
oratory, at length overcame every scruple, and 
the paper was signed without exception. 

Wallenstein had now effected his purpose , but 
(he unexpected resis'&nce of the generals at 
once aroused him from the favourite presump- 
tion in which he had indulged bimself; besides 
this, most of the names were so illegibly scrawl- 
ed , that dishonest intentions were manifest. But 
instead of taking this serious warning into con- 
sideration, his pride broke out in loud com- 
plaints and reproaches: he assembled the generals 
the next morning, and renewed the business of 
tiie foregoing day ; after he had exhausted him- 
self in the severest reproaches against the court, 
lie remarked upon their resistance , and declared 
that (his circumstance would induce him to re- 
tract his promise. The generals silently with- 
drew, and after a short consultation in the an- 
techainber, returned to excuse themselves for 
their late behaviour , and offered lo sign the pa- 
per anew. 

Nothing now remained but to obtain a similar 
assurance from tbe absent generals, or, on their 
refusal , to seize their persons. Wallenstein re- 
newed his invitation, and pressed theirr to has- 
ten their arrival , but on their journey they learn- 
ed the business of Biteen, which stopped them. 
Altringer, under the pretext of sickness, remain- 
ed In the strong castle of Frauenherg ; Gallas 
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made liis appearance , but it was only the better, 
as an eve-witness, to inform the Emperor of the 
danger which threatened him ; the intelligence 
which lie and Piccolomini gave, changed the sus- 
picions of the court into the most alarming cer- 
tainty; news which arrived from other quarters 
left no room to doubt, and the rapid change of 
commanders in Silesia and Austria appeared to 
be the prelude to* some great design. So imme- 
diate a danger demanded speedy measures; how- 
ever, it was necessary to proceed with the regu- 
lar forms. Orders were accordingly issued to the 
principal generals , on whose fidelity reliance 
might be placed, to seize Wallenstein and his 
associates lllo and Terzky , and keep them safe 
in confinement: but if this could not be done in 
a quiet manner, the public danger required that 
they should be taken dead or alive. At the sa- 
me time General Gallas received a commission, 
in which the Emperor's orders were made known 
to the colonels and officers; the whole army was 
absolved from its obedience to the traitor, and a 
new generallissimo was appointed in the person 
of Galla*. In order to bring back the delud- 
ed to their duty, and not to plunge the guilty 
into despair, a general amnesty was granted for 
all which had been transacted at 1'ilsen against 
the majesty of the Emperor. 

General Gallas was not pleased with the ho- 
nour which was done him. He was at Pilsen, 
under the person whose destiny he was to decide ; 
in the power of an enemy who had an hundred 
eyes to watch and to discover his intentions ; if 
Walleitslein once learnt in whose hands he was, 
nothing could, save him from the effects of the 
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former's rage ami despair. If it was prudent to 
conceal the Emperor’s order’s , it was much more 
difficult to execute them ; the sentiments of the 
generals were uncertain , and it was at least to 
be suspected, that they would be ready, after 
the step they had taken , to trust to the Empe- 
ror’s promises, and at once to relinquish the bril- 
liant expectations they had formed from Wallen- 
stein, (l was also a dangerous enterprise to lay 
hands upon (he person of a man who was in a 
manner considered sacred , who had long exercis- 
ed supreme authority, who was become the ob- 
ject of the deepest veneration , and was armed 
with every attribute of outward majesty and in- 
terior greatness; whose very aspect inspired ter- 
ror , and whose wink decided life and death. To 
seize such a man in the midst of his guards , and 
in a city entirely devoted to him, as a criminal, 
and to convert I he object of long veneration at 
once into that of compassion or reproach , was a 
commission sufficient to deter the boldest: so deep 
was the fear and the respect which the soldiers 
entertained of him , that even the atrocious crime 
of high treason could not eradicate these senti- 
ments. 

Gailas perceived (he impossibility of executing 
his commission under the eyes of Wallenstein, 
and was desirous, before he proceeded further, 
to consult Altringer. As the delay of the latter 
began to excite suspicion , Gailas offered to repair 
to Erauenberg , and as a relation prevail upon 
him to return; Wallenstein received this mark of 
his zeal with such satisfaction , that he lent him 
his own equipage to perform the journey. Gailas 
rejoiced that his stratagem succeeded , immediately 
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left Pilsen , while Piccolomini remained lo watch 
Wallenstein’s motions: but he did not fail, wher- 
ever he went, to use the Emperor’s commission, 
and the declaration of the troops was more fa- 
vourable than he expected. Instead of bringing 
back his friend , he sent him to Vienna to inform 
the Emperor of his danger , and went himself to 
Upper Austria , which was threatened by the ap- 
proach of the Duke of Weimar : in Bohemia Im- 
perial garrisons were thrown into the towns of 
Budweiss and Tabor , and every measure was 
taken effectually to oppose the designs of the 
traitor. 

As Gallas intended no more to return , Picco- 
lomini determined to put Wallenstein’s credulity 
once more to the test; he demanded permission 
to bring back Galias , and Wallenstein suffered 
himself a second time to be deceived. This in- 
conceivable blindness is only to be considered as 
the offspring of pride, which never retracted the 
opinion it had formed of a person, and could not 
be brought to acknowledge its error; he even 
sent Piccolomini in his own coach to Lintz, where 
the latter immediately followed the example of 
Gallas , and went one step further. He had pro- 
mised Wallenstein to return: this, however, he 
did at the head of an army , with the intention 
of falling upon the former at Pilsen : another ar- 
my , under General Suys , hastened to Prague, 
to secure that capital, and defend it against an 
attack of the rebels. At the same time Gallas 
announced himself as commander in chief to the 
different Imperial armies in Germany, and issued 
orders accordingly; bills were posted up in all 
the Imperial camps , raising the hue and cry 
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against Wallenstein and four of bis associates, 
ami releasing the troops from tbeir obedience to 
him. 

Tbe example given at Lintz was universally 
followed; the traitor was generally detested, and 
forsaken by all tbe armies. At length r as Picco- 
lomini no longer returned, Wallenstein was un- 
deceived , and be recovered in consternation from 
bis dream ; yet he still continued to believe in 
the predictions of astrology and (be fidelity of tbe 
army. Immediately after Piccolouiini’s defection, 
be gave out an order that no command should in 
future be obeyed which did not proceed from ei- 
ther himself, Terzky, or Illo ; he hastily prepared 
to advance towards Prague, where be intended 
to throw off tbe mask , and openly declare against 
the Emperor. All the troops were to have assem- 
bled before Prague, and instantly to have pro- 
ceeded from thence into Austria; the Duke of 
Weiinar , who was led into the conspiracy , was 
to have supported Wallenstein’s operations with 
Swedish troops , and make a diversion upon the 
Danube ; Terzky already hastened towards Prague, 
and it was the want of horses alone which pre- 
vented Wallenstein from following him with the 
faithful regiments. But while with the most ex- 
cessive hope he awaited for intelligence from Pra- 
gue, he received information of the loss of that 
city, the defection of his generals, the desertion 
of his troop’s , the discovery of his conspiracy, 
and the sudden march of Piccolomini , who vowed 
him destruction ; all his designs were defeated on 
a sudden , and his prospects annihilated ; he now' 
saw himself alone , forsaken by all to whom he 
bad, been a benefactor , and betrayed by those on 
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whom he placed dependance. But it is in such 
. situations that great characters are proved. 
Though deceived in all his expectations, he did 
not abandon one of his designs; he despaired of 
nothing so long as he himself lived. The period 
was at length arrived when he wanted that sup- 
port for which he had so often applied to the 
Swedes and Saxons , and when every doubt dis- 
appeared as to the sincerity of his intentions. 
Aftef Oxenstierna and Arnheim perceived thethrutb 
of his promised intentions and his necessity , they 
hesitated no longer to embrace the favourable 
opportunity , and offer him their protection. It 
was resolved to detach the Duke of Saxe I.auen- 
burg with 4000 men from the Saxons, and the 
Palatine of Birkenfeld with 6000 Swedes, all 
chosen troops, to his assistance. Wallenstein 
left Pilscn with Terzky’s regiment, and the few 
who either were or pretented to remain faithful 
to him , and hastened to Egra in order to be near 
the Upper Palatinate and facilitate his Junction 
with the Duke of Weimar. He was not jet ac- 
quainted with the decree which proclaimed him 
an enemy and a traitor; he first received this 
thunder-stroke at Egra. He still confided in an 
army which General Schafgolsch prepared for him 
in Silesia , and flattered himself with hopes that 
many of those who had forsaken him w'ould re- 
turn upon the first dawnings of success; even 
during his flight to Egra, so little humility was 
he taught by sad experience , that he was still 
occupied by the colossal scheme of deposing the 
Emperor. It was in these circumstances that one 
of his attendants asked him leave to offer advice : 
,f voder the Emperor,’’ said he,“ your Grace is 
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“a great ami much esteemed lord; joined with the 
“ enemy , you are at best but a precarious king. 
“ It is not the part of prudence to exchange cer- 
tainty for uncertainty. The enemy will make 
“ themselves masters of your person when the 
“opportunity offers. You will be ever an object 
“ of their suspicions , lest you should act one day 
“as the Emperor now does: on that account return 
“ to your allegiance while it is yet time.” — “ And 
“what is the remedy Y” said Wallenstein. “You 
“have,” replied the other., “ 40,000 men in arms ” 
(meaning ducats, stamped with the figure of a 
man in armour) : “ take them with you , and go 
“straight to the Imperial court; there declare 
“ that the steps which you have hitherto taken 
“ were merely to put the fidelity of the Emperor’s 
“ subjects to the test , and distinguish the loyal 
“ from the suspicious; and since most showed a 
“ disposition to rebel , say you are come to warn 
“ his Imperial Majesty against these dangerous 
“ men. By this you will make your enemies ap- 
“ pear as traitors, your ducats will make you a 
“welcome guest at the Imperial court, and you 
“ will be reinstated in your former dignity.’’ — 
“The advice is -good,” answered Wallenstein 
after a pause , “ but the d— 1 trust to it.” 

While Wallenstein was actively negotiating 
with the enemy at Egra , consulting the stars 
and- indulging new hopes , the poniard was drawn 
almost before bis eyes which put a period to 
his existence, The Imperial proclamation which 
set a price upon his head , had not failed in its 
effect , and fate ordained that one act of ingra- 
titude should be punished by another. Among 
his officers , Wallenstein had in particular dis- 
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tinguished one Leslie , an Irishman , and made 
his fortune. This man , whether from a sense of 
duty or a meaner impulse , felt himself called on 
to execute the sentence against Wallenstein , and 
to merit the bloody reward. He was no sooner 
arrived at Egra , in Wallenstein’s suite , than 
he disclosed to the governor , Colonel Butler, 
and to the Lieutenant-colonel Gordon , two Pro- 
testant Scotchmen*, all the dangerous designs 
which that infatuated man had the imprudence 
to impart on his way thither. Leslie here found 
two men fit for his design ; they had the alter- 
native of duty or treason , of adhering to their 
lawful sovereign , or to a fagitive abandoned 
rebel; and although the latter was an universal 
benefactor , the choice could not remain doubtful 
for an instant; they were solemnly bound their 
allegiance to the Emperor , and this required them 
to take immediate measures against the common 
enemy. But not to offend justice , it was deter- 
mined to deliver up her victim alive, and the 
conspirators parted with the bold project of tak- 
ing the General prisoner. This dark plod was 
covered with the deepest secrecy; and Wallen- 
stein , instead of entertaining the least surmise 
of his impending destruction , rather flattered 
himself that he possessed in the garrison of Egra 
his bravest and most faithful adherents. 

At this time were brought him the Imperial 
proclamations which contained his sentence, and 

' Here the author is mistaken. Butler was an Irishman 
and a Papist; he died a general in the Emperor’s service. 
Though a murderer, he was a man ot great piety , and 
founded at Prague a convent of Irish Franciscans, which 
still exists. Tratu 
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were made public in ail the camps. He now 
perceived the greatness of the danger with which 
he was surrounded , the impossibility or a re- 
treat , his dreadful situation , and the absolute ne- 
cessity of delivering himself up to the enemy. 
He imparted to Leslie the chagrin of his afflicted 
soul , and the violent effect of the moment drew 
from him the last remaining secret. He disclosed 
to this officer his intention of delivering up Egra 
and Elnbogen , the passes of the Kingdom , to 
the Palatine of Birkenfeld ; and at the same time 
informed him of the Duke of Weimar’s approach, 
of which he had advice the. same night by a 
messenger. This discovery , which Leslie imme- 
diately communicated to the other conspirators, 
altered their plan; the pressing danger no longer 
permitted dilatory measures ; Egra might every 
moment fall into the enemy’s hands , and a sud- 
den revolution release their prisoner. To prevent 
this , they determined to assassinate him and his 
associates the next night. 

In order to execute this design with the less 
noise , it was determined that the act should be 
perpetrated at an entertainment which Colonel 
Butler gave at the castle of Egra. All the guests 
made their appearance except Wallenstein , who, 
being too much agitated to enjoy company , sent 
an apology ; with regard to him , therefore , the 
plan must be changed ; but it was resolved to ' 
execute the design upon the others. Colonels Ilio, 
Terzky , and NVilliam Kinsky , came in a careless 
confidence, and with them Caplain Neuman, an 
officer of talents , whose advice Terzky demanded 
in every intricate affair. Previous to their arri- 
val the most , confidential soldiers of the garrison 

12 
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were entrusted with the plot and introduced into 
the' castle ; all avenues from it were guarded, 
and six of Butler’s dragoons concealed in aw 
apartment near the dining-room , who , on a 
concerted signal , were to rush out and kill 
the traitors. Without imagining the danger 
which hung over them , the unsuspecting guests 
abandoned themselves to the pleasures of the 
table , and Wallenstein's health was drank 
in full bumpers, not as an Imperial general, 
but a sovereign prince. Wine rendered them 
more communicative, and lllo boasted with great 
exultation , that in three days an army would 
arrive , such as Wallenstein had never before 
commanded, “ Yes , ” added Neuman , “ and then 
“he hopes to wash his hands in Austrian 
blood. ” At these words the dessert was taken 
away , and Leslie gave the concerted signal to 
raise the drawbridges, while he took the keys 
of the doors ; the dining-rbom was Instantly fil- 
led with armed men , who amid the cry of “ Long 
"live Ferdinand I ” placed themselves behind the 
chairs of the marked victims. The four imme- 
diately sprung from the table with consternation; 
KinsKy and Terssky were instantly - killed before 
they could resist, Neuman found an opportunity 
during the coufusion to escape into the yard, 
were he was recognised , and instantly cut down 
by the guards ; lllo alone had presence of mind 
to defend himself. He placed his back to a win- 
dow , from whence he uttered the bitterest reproa- 
ches against Gordon for his treachery, and 
challenged him to fight him like a gentleman: 
after a gallant resistance , during which he kil- 
led two of his enemies, he fell to the ground 
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overpowered by numbers, and pierced with ten 
wounds. Immediately after the action was com- 
mitted , Leslie hastened into the town to antici- 
pate .the report; when he was seen by the cen- 
tinels at the castle-gates running out of breath, 
they fired their muskets at him, thinking he be- 
longed to the rebels , but without effect : these 
shots, however, assembled the town-guard, and it 
required all Leslie’s presence of inind to disarm 
them. He now hastily detailed to them the cir- 
cumstances of Wallenstein’s conspiracy , and the 
measures which were already taken to oppose it, 
the fate of the four rebels, together with that 
which awaited the principal. Finding the troops 
well disposed to second his design , he exacted 
from them a new oath of allegiance to the Em- 
peror, to live or die in his cause. A hundred 
of Butler's dragoons were now detached through 
the streets , in order to terrify the dependants of 
the traitor and to prevent tumult: all the gates 
of Egra were immediately occupied ; and every 
avenue to Wallenstein’s residence , which was 
uear the market-place, was guarded by nume- 
rous and faithful detachments, which prevented 
either bis escaping or receiving assistance. 

Previous , however , to the last step , a long 
conference was held , in which it was debated 
whether they should kill him , or content themsel- 
ves with making him a prisoner. Already co- 
vered with the blood of his associates, these 
furious men hesitated to take away the life of 
such an illustrious personage; they had seen 
him their leader in battle , and in his fortunate 
days surrounded by his victorious army; and the 
awe to w'hich they’ bad so- long been accustomed 
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again .seized them. But this emotion was soon 
suppressed by the impending danger. They remem- 
bered the threats which Ulo and Nenman threw 
out at table ; the appearance of a formidable Swe- 
dish and Saxon army wa9 hourly expected before 
Egra; and safety was only to be sought in the 
death of the traitor: they remained stedfast , there- 
fore, to their first resolution; and Captain De- 
vereux, an Irishman, received the bloody orders. 

While the three above mentioned decided his 
fate in the castle of Egra, Wallenstein was oc- 
cupied in consulting the stars wilb Sent.'* * The 
“ danger is not yet over, ” said the astrologer wit* 
a prophetic spirit; „ It is," answered Wallen- 
stein , who would even contradict the decrees of 
Heaven ; “ but it stands written in the stars that 
“ thou shalt soon be thrown into prison ! ” 

The astrologer had taken his leave, and Wal- 
lenstein was in bed when Devereux with six 
halberdiers came to his house , and was imme- 
diately admitted by the guard , who were accus- 
tomed to see him go to the general at all hours. 
A page who met him on the stairs , and wished 
to raise the alarm, was run through the body 
with a pike , in the antechamber the assassins 
met a servant who bad just come out of his 
master’s apartment, and taken with him the 
affrighted slave admonished them to make no noise, 
as the general was asleep. “Friend said De- 
vereux , “ it is time to awake him ; ’’ with these 
words he ran against the door, and burst it open. 

Wallenstein was aroused from his first sleep 
by the noise of a musket which went off, and 
sprung to the window to call the guard ; he at 
the same time heard 'the lamentations of the 
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Countesses Terzky, and Kinsky who had Just learn- 
ed the violent death of their husbands. Before he' 
had time for reflection , Devereux with bis assassins 
was in the apartment; he was in his shirt, and 
leaning on a table near the window. “ Art thou 
the villain,” cried Devereux, “who intends to 
“deliver up the Emperor’s troops to the enemy, 
“and to dethrone his Majesty'# Now thou must 
“die." He paused a few moments, as if expect- 
ing an answer; but rage and astonishment silenc- 
ed Wallenstein: with arms extended he received 
in his breast the assassins’ halberts and fell 
weltering in his blood without a groan. 

The next day an express arrived from the 
Duke ofLauenburg, announcing his approach: the 
messenger was secured, and a lackey was sent 
in Wallenstein’s livery to decoy (he Duke into 
Egra: the stratagem, succeeded , and Francis Al- 
bert delivered himself up to the enemy. The 
Duke of Weimar, who was on his march to 
Egra, was near sharing the same fate; he very 
fortunately learned Wallenstein’s death in suffi- 
cient time to save himself by a retreat. 

Ferdinand shed a tear over the fate of his ge- 
neral , and ordered 3000 masses to be said for 
his soul in Vienna; but did not at the same time 
forget to decorate his assassins with gold chains, 
chamberlains’ keys , dignities and estates. 

Thus did Wallenstein, at the age of fifty years, 
terminate his active and extraordinary life. I.ed 
away by ambition and the love of fame , he was 
still, with all his failings, an admirable charac- 
ter , had he contained himself within bounds. The 
virtues of the ruler and the hero , prudence, jus- 
tice, firmness, and courage, are the striking fea- 
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lures of his character; but he wanted the softer 
virtues of humanity, which adorn the hero, and 
procure the ruler the esteem of mankind. Terror 
was the talisman with which he worked: exces- 
sive in his punishments as well as in his rewards, 
he knew bow to keep the zeal of his followers 
continually expanded, and no general of ancient 
or modern times could boast of being obeyed with 
equal alacrity: obedience was of more real ser- 
vice to him than the soldier’s courage, because 
he acted through its means. He kept his troops 
In practice by capricious order, and rewarded a 
readiness to obey him even in small matters, 
with profusion ; he at one time issued an order 
that none but red sashes should be worn in the 
army. A captain of horse no sooner heard the 
order than he trampled his gold embroidered sash 
under foot; Wallenstein, on being informed of 
this circumstance , promoted him to the rank at 
colonel upon the spot. With all this appearance 
of caprice , he did not lose sight of the main ob- 
ject. The robberies of the troops in their friend's 
country had occasioned the severest orders against 
stragglers ; and those who were detected in a 
theft were threatened to be punished with the 
halter. It happened that Wallenstein himself met 
a soldier, whom he commanded, without trial, 
to be taken up as a transgressor, and with bis 
.usual stern order of “Hang the fellow,” condemn- 
ed him to the gallows; the soldier pleaded in- 
nocence, but the decisive sentence tvas pronounc- 
ed. “Hang, then, innocent," cried Wallenstein ; 
“the guilty will tremble with more certainty." 
Preparations were already making to execute 
the sentence, when the soldier, who gave him- 
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s.U up Tor lost, formed the desperate resolution 
of not dying without revenge. He furiously fell 
upon his judge , but was soon disarmed by' num- 
bers before he could execute his design. “ Now 
“let him go," cried Wallenstein} “ be will excite 
“sufficient terror." 

His munificence was supported by' an immense 
income, which was valued at three millions ** 
annually, without reckoning the immoderate sums 
which he raised by contributions. His freedom 
of thinking and clearness of understanding placed 
him above the religious prejudices of his age, 
and the Jesuits could never forgive him for hav- 
ing seen through their system , and beheld no- 
thing in the Pope but a Roman bishop. , ' 

But as, since Samuel the prophet’s days, no 
one came to a fortunate end who quarrelled with 
the church, Wallenstein also augmented its vic- 
tims. Through monkish intrigues he lost at Ra- 
tisbon the command of the army, and at Egra 
his- life; by the same acts he perhaps lost what 
is more, his honest reputation and his fame 
with posterity. For It must be candidly ac- 
knowleged that we have the history of this ex- 
traordinary man delivered to us by no means 
through impartial hands; and that Wallenstein’s 
treason ; and his designs upon the crown of Bo- 
hemia, rest less upon any positive proof than 
upon appearances^ of probability. We have not 
yet discovered the documents which might dis*- 
play the secret springs of his conduct with histo- 
ric truth; and among all the actions ascribed to 
him openly, there is not one which could not pro- 

* Florin*, no doubt. 7Von.r. 
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c'eed from an innocent source. Many of hi? most 
obnoxious measures showed an inclination for 
peace ; others were to be excused by his just 
suspicion of the Emperor , and the blameless de- 
sire of maintaining his authority. It is true that 
his conduct towards the Elector of Bavaria bears 
the appearance of an ignoble revenge and impla- 
cable spirit; but none of his actions clearly con- 
vince us of his treason. When necessity and 
despair at length drove him to merit the sentence 
which bad fallen upon him when innocent , such 
a sentence cannot altogether be justified ; it was 
his ruin that caused his rebellion, not rebellion 
his .ruin. . Unfortunate while living , he made 
a victorious party his enemy ; equally so at his 
death , since the same party survived him , and 
wrote his history. 

Gustavus Adolphus and \\alienstein , the two 
great heroes of the warlike drama, have now 
disappeared from the scene , and with them we 
lose that unity of action which has hitherto dis- 
tinguished the view of affairs. Henceforward a 
variety of characters attract notice ; and the 
remainder of the war though more fertile in bat- 
tles and negotiations , in statesmen and heroes, 
is less amusing and interesting for my readers. 
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WALLENSTEIN’S death rendered a new gene- 
ralissimo necessary , and the Emperor at length 
was prevailed upon by the Court of Spain to 
promote his son , Ferdinand King of Hungary, 
to that rank. Under him General Gallas directed, 
however, the entire command. A considerable 
force soon assembled under Ferdinand’s colours, 
the Duke of Lorrain led reinforcements in person, 
and the Cardinal Infant joined with 10,000 men 
from Italy. In order to drive the enemy from 
the Danube, the new general undertook, what 
his predecessor failed in , the siege of Ratisbon. 
It was in vain that the Duke of Weimar pene- 
trated into the interior of Bavaria ,. with a view 
to draw the enemy’s attention from that city; 
Ferdinand persevered in the siege , and Ratisbon, 
after the most vigorous resistance , surrendered. 
Donauwerth soon after shared the same fate, and 
Noerdlingen in Suabia was at length besieged. 
The loss of so many Imperial cities , whose al- 
liance had hitherto been so advantageous to the 
Swedes , could not be regarded with indifference. 
It would have exposed them to great disgrace 
if they abandoned their allies to an implacable 
enemy. From these considerations the Swedish 
army , under General Horn and the Duke of Wei- 
mar , advanced towards Noerdlingen, determined 
to relieve it, even at the expense of a battle. 

This undertaking was highly imprudent , as the 
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enemy was manifestly superior in number to tiie 
Swedes, and foresight required the latter to avoid 
a battle, the more as the force of the Imperialists 
was soon to divide itself, and the Italian troops 
were destined for the Netherlands. It was pos- 
sible to occupy a position which might cover 
Noerdlingen, and cut off the enemy’s supplies. 
All these considerations were represented by Gus- 
tavus Horn in the Swedish council, of war ; but 
bis remonstrances were disregarded by men who, 
intoxicated by a long series of successes, saw 
nothing in the suggestions of prudence but the 
effects of timidity. Overcome by the superior in- 
fluence of the Duke of Weimar , Horn was oblig- 
ed , against his consent ; to risk a contest of 
which he already foresaw the unfavourable issue. 

The fate of the battle depended upon the pos- 
session of - a height which commanded the. Impe- 
rial camp. An attempt to occupy it during the 
night failed , as the tedious transport of the ar- 
tillery through woods and hollow' ways necessari- 
ly delayed the troops on their march. When the 
Sw'edes arrived there about midnight, they found 
the hill already occupied and strongly intrenched 
by the Imperialists. Daybreak was awaited in 
order to storm it. The impetuous valour of the 
Swedes fortunately surmounted the intrenrlnnents, 
formed in a crescent; but having entered on both 
sides, they met and fell into confusion. At this 
unfortunate instant a barrel of powder blew up, 
and caused great destruction among the Swedes. 
The Imperial cavalry charged them , and the con- 
fusion became general ; no efforts of their general 
could prevail upon the fugitives to renew the 

attack. 
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He now endeavoured ter maintain (his Impor- 
tant post, by leading up fresh troops ; but some 
Spanish regiments had already occupied it, and 
every attempt to gain it was repulsed by the 
heroic intrepidity of these troops*. One of the 
Duke of Weimar's regiments seven times renewed 
the attack, and was as often, repulsed. The dis- 
advantage of not occupying this post was soon 
perceived. The fire of the enemy’s cannon com- 
mitted such slaughter in the next wing of the Swe- 
des , that Horn , who commanded , was compelled 
to retire. Instead of covering the retreat of his 
colleague, the Duke of Weimar was closely pur- 
sued into the plain , wiiere his routed cavalry 
spread confusion among Horn's froors, and render- 
ed the defeat general. Almost the entire infantry 
was either cut to pieces or taken prisoners; above 
12,000 men remained dead upon the field of battle ; 
eighty cannon , 4000 waggons , and 300 standards 
and colours, fell into the hands of the Imperial- 
ists. Horn and three other generals were taken 
prisoners. The Duke of Weimar with difficulty 
saved some feeble remains of the army , who join- 
ed him in Frankfort. 

The defeat at Noerdlingen cost Oxenstierna the 
second sleepless night in Germany*. The conse- 

t _ 

* It is remarkable, that the Spanish infantry, now so 
contemptible, were then the first in the world All their 
glory, however, terminated a few years after this by the 
ever-memorable victory which the Duke of Engien gained 
over them, at the age of twenty-two, at Hocroi — a blow 
from which Spain never afterwards recovered. The Dutch 
subsequently became famous for a discipline which has 
since been carried to the last perfection by the German 
infantry. Trans. 
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quenees of this disaster were terrible. The Swe- 
des at once lost by it their superiority in the 
field, and with it the allies to whom they had 
hitherto been indebted for their successes. A 
dangerous division threatened the Protestnnt con- 
federacy with ruin.- - Consternation seized the 
whole party , and the Catholics arose in exulting 
triumph from their fall. Suabia and the neigbour- 
ing circles first felt the consequences of the de- 
feat at Noerdlingon, and Wirtemberg in particular 
was overrun by the victorious army. All the 
members of the confederacy of Hailbronn trembled 
before the Emperor’s indignation , numbers fled to 
Strasburg , and the helpless free cities awaited 
their fate with fear and astonishment. Somewhat 
greater moderation on the part of the conquerors 
would have reduced the weaker states under tho 
Emperor’s subjection. But the severity which 
was practised even against those who voluntarily 
surrendered , made the remainder desperate , and 
encouraged them to the most vigorous resistance. 

Recourse was had upon this occasion to Oxen- 
stierna for his counsel and assistance ; for both of 
which he called upon the states of Germany. 
Armies .were wanting ; money was also required 
to raise new troops, and pay off the old arrears. 
Oxenstierna applied to the Elector of Saxony, 
who shamefully abandoned him, and concluded a 
treaty of peace with the Emperor at Pirna. He 
also made application for assistance to the states 
of Lower Saxony; but the latter, long tired of 
the Swedish demands, only provided for their 
own safety; and George Duke of Luneburg , in- 
stead of hastening to the assistance of Upper 
Germany, laid siege to Minden, with the inten- 
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tion of keeping it for himself. Abandoned by his 
German allies, the Chancellor applied to foreign 
powers for assistance. England , Holland , and 
Venice , were solicited for money and troops ; and, 
driven to the last necessity , he at length resolv- 
ed to throw himself under the protection of France; 
a measure which Ire embraced with reluctance. 

The period was at length arrived which Riche- 
lieu long w r aited for with impatience. It was 
only the impossibility .of saving themselves by 
any other means , that could lead the Protestant 
states of Germany to second the claims of Prance 
on Alsace. Such a necessity now presented- 
itself: the assistance of that power was absolu- 
tely requisite , and France was amply paid for 
the active part which it from this period took in 
the war. It opened its political career with splen- 
dour and reputation; Oxenstierna , whom it' cost 
but little to bestow’ the rights and possessions of 
the Empire , had already ceded Philipsburg and 
other places which were required by Richelieu. 
The Upper German Protestants now sent a spe- 
cial ambassy to him to take Alsace, the 1 fortress 
of Brisach, which was still in the enemy’s pos- 
session , and all the fortified places of the Upper 
Rhine which commanded the entrance into Ger- 
many, under his protection. France was already 
in possession of the bishoprics of Metz, Toul, . 
and Verdun, w hich it defended for centuries against 
their iaw’ful proprietors. Treves was in its pow- 
er ; Lorrain was in a manner conquered, as it 
might every moment bfe overrun by an army, and 
could not, by its native strength, withstand the 
force of its powerful neighbour. France now’ en- 
joyed the prospect of adding Alsace (o its nume- 
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rous possessions, and, as it, at Iho same time, 
entered into a treaty with the Dutch for the 
division of the Spanish Netherlands, it could ex- 
pect to make the Rhine its natural barrier against 
the Emperor. So shamefully were the possessions 
of Germany sold by its states to that faithless 
avaricious power, which, under the mask of dis- 
interested friendship * only laboured for aggran- 
dizement; and while it claimed the respectable 
title of a protectress ; wa§ only employed in pro- 
moting its own views, admid the general confusion. 

In return for these important cessions, France 
engaged to make a diversion in favour of the 
„ Swedes, by commencing hostilities against the 
Spaniards ; ami , should it come to an open 
breach with the Emperor, to maintain an army 
of 12,000 men upon the opposite side of the 
Rhine, which was to act, in conjunction with 
the Swedes, against Austria. The desired pre- 
text for a war was given by the Spaniards them- 
selves. They made an inroad from the Nether- 
lands into Treves, rut in pieces the French gar- 
rison which lay in that city , and took prisoner, 
in violation of the laws of nations , the Elector, 
who had put hitnself under the. protection of 
France, and brought him to Flanders. When the 
Cardinal Infant, as- viceroy of the Spanish Nether- 
lands, refused satisfaction for those injuries, and 
delayed to restore the prince, whom he had tak- 
en, to his liberty, Richelieu, after the old cus- 
tom, formally declared war agaiust him by a 
herald whom lie sent to Brussels, and immedia- 
tely commenced it by three different armies in 
Italy and Flanders. The French. minister w r as not 
so ready to begin against the Emperor a war 
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which promised few • advantages , and was ac- 
companied with great difficulties. Nevertheless a 
fourth army was detached over the Rhine into 
Germany, under the Cardinal La Valette, to act 
in conjunction with the Duke of Weimar, with- 
out a previous declaration of w : ar against the 
Emperor. 

Ferdinand’s reconciliation with the Elector of 
Saxony was a more severe blow to the Swedes 
than their defeat at Noerdlingen. After a fruit- 
less attempt to prevent it ,' this negotiation was 
concluded during the winter 1634 , at Pima, and 
ended the following May in a formal peace. The 
Elector of Saxony could never conceal his aver- 
sion to that foreign power which gave laws to 
Germany , and his hatred was increased by every 
new demand of Oxenstierna. This aversion to 
Sweden was increased by the efforts of the Court 
of Spain , who laboured to effect a treaty between 
Saxony and the Emperor. Wearied by the cala- 
mities of a long and destructive war , which 
made Saxony above all other countries its theatre, 
exbited by the miseries which both friends and 
enemies heaped upon his subjects , and seduced 
by the deceitful offers of Austria, the Elector at • 
last abandoned the common cause; and less oc- 
cupied by Germany’s liberty, than his own safety, 
only consulted the latter. 

In fact, misery had risen in Germany to such 
a pitch, that all voices exclaimed for a peaee 
even the roost disadvantageous. In plains which 
had formerly possessed plenty and happiness, 
and over which thousands of people were spread, 
nothing but devastation was now to be seen ; 
the fields , abandoned by the industrious husband- 
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man , lay waste and uncultivated , and where a 
young crop or a smiling harvest Appeared , a 
march of soldiers destroyed the fruits of a twelve- 
month’s labour. Burned castles and villages in 
ashes lay upon all sides the melancholy objects 
of contemplation , w hile their plundered inhabi- 
tants repaired to join an army of incendiaries, 
and retaliate upon their fellow-citizens that fate 
to which they themselves had been the first vic- 
tims. In order to avoid oppression , recourse was 
bad to violence. The towns groaned under the 
licentiousness of undisciplined garrisons , who 
squandered the property of the inhabitants , and 
exercised the utmost disorders. While the march 
of an army laid waste an entire country , or plun- 
dered it by winter-quarters or contributions, the 
industry of a whole year was effaced by the ra- 
vages of a month. The fate of such as had a 
garrison within their walls , or in their neigh- 
bourhood, was the most unhappy, because the 
victors trod in the footsteps of the vanquished, 
and no greater indulgence was to be expected 
from friends than from enemies. All these dif- 
ferent calamities brought want and hunger to 
their utmost pitch , and the miseries of the latter 
years were increased by a sterility*. The crowd- 
ing of people in camps and quarters, want upon 


* In the year 1634 i when the negotiations were opened 
at Pirna, provisions became so dear, that an egg wan 
sold for six kreutzers f three halfpence English) , a much 
greater sum in those days than at present , in Germany ; 
a pound of meat, ten and twenty kreutzers, a bushel of 
oats, sixteen rix-dollars; and one of barley, thirty. A 
fowl cost a florin, and a Nuremberg cask of wine twen- 
ty rix-dollars (31. 5 j.). Author . 
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one side, and excess on the other, occasioned 
contagious distempers, which were more fatal 
than the sword. All the bounds of social life 
u'ere dissolved in this universal confusion ; the 
respect for order, the fear of the laws, the pu- 
rity of morals and of religion , were lost under 
the Weight of an iron sceptre. Anarchy and im- 
punity disdained every law, and men became 
ferocious according as their country was wasted. 
No situation was longer respected , no property 
was secured from plunder. The soldier , in a 
word , reigned , and that most brutal of depots 
often made his superiors experience his own pow- 
er. The general was the most important perso- 
nage, and the legal proprietor of a country was 
often obliged to fly to his castles for safety. 
The whole of Germany swarmed with these petty 
tyrants , and the country suffered equally from 
friends and enemies. AH those wounds were the 
more severe, on reflecting that it was foreign 
powers who sacrificed the country to their ambition, 
and encouraged the miseries of the war only to 
pursue their own advhntages, Germany bled in 
order to promote the interests of Sweden ; and 
Richelieu’s alliance was indispensable. 

But it was not interested voices alone who 
were against a peace : while both Swedes and 
Germans declared for a continuance of the war, 
they were seconded by a sound policy.' And ad- 
vantageous peace with the Emperor was not to 
be expected after the defeat at Noerdlingen; and 
it was too great a sacrifice to have gained no- 
thing, or rather lost every thing, after a seventeen 
years’ contest. So much blood was unnecessarily 
fdrert without attaining its object. It was more 
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reasonable to prosecute tbe war , and support the 
burden for some period longer; than to surrender 
the advantages which had been obtained. A for- 
tunate peace was to be expected when the Swe- 
des and German Protestants unanimously pursued 
their interests as well in the field. It was their 
division which alone rendered the enemy formidable 
this greatest of all evils was occasioned by the 
Elector of Saxony , when he concluded a separate 
peace. 

He had already commenced a negotiation with 
the Emperor previous to the defeat at Noerdlingen, 
an event which accelerated the treaty. All confi- 
dence in the Swedes was lost , and it was doubt- 
ed whether they should ever recover their late 
blow. No further exploits were expected from 
the division of their commanders , the insubordi- 
nation of the armies , and the decay of Sweden. 

It was upon this account thought the more expe- 
dient to profit by the Emperor’s magnanimity, 
who withdrew his pretensions after the victory 
which he had obtained at Noerdlingen. Oxenstierna, 
who assembled the states at Franfort, made de- 
mands) the Emperor, on the contrary , yielded; 
so that men did not long hesitate which party to 
embrace. 

But, to save appearances, an anxiety for the 
common cause was affected. All the slates of _ 
Germany, and even the Swedes, were publicly 
invited to partake in this peace , although it only 
was concluded between tbe Emperor and the 
Elector of Saxony , who assumed the power of 
the Protestant states were here debated , their 
rights and privileges decided before this arbitrary 
tribunal, and the fate of their religion resolved 
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upon without consulting the members who were 
so much interested in it. A formal peace was 
determined upon , and to enforce it by an army 
of execution as a regular degree of the Empire. 
Whoever opposed this measure was to be consi- 
dered as a public enemy. The treaty of Prague 
was thus, even in form, a work of caprice, 
neither was it less so in its contents. 

The edict of restitution had chiefly caused the 
breach between the Emperor and the Elector of 
Saxony, and it was therefore taken first into 
consideration at their reconciliation \ without for- 
mally abolishing it , the treaty of Prague deter- 
mined that all the chapters which (he Protestants 
had seized after the negotiation at Passau , should 
remain during forty years in the same condition 
in which they were when the edict of restitution 
was issued. Before this term was elapsed , a 
committee of both religions was to be appointed, 
who should regularly proceed to decide the common 
affairs ; and if they did not conclude a treaty, 
both parties were to remain possessed of the 
rights which they maintained previous to the 
edict. It was thus that this treaty, far from 
concluding a formal peace, only covered the em- 
bers of a war. 

The bishopric of Magdeburg was ceded to Prince 
Augustus of Saxony, and Halberstadt to the 
Archduke Leopold William: four estates were 
taken from the territory of Magdeburg and given 
to Saxony : the Administrator of Magdeburg, 
Christian William of Brandenburg, was indem- 
nified in another manner. The Dukes of Meck- 
lenburg were to recover, by joining in the peace, 
their territories which they had already been 
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fortunately possessed of by means of Gustavus 
Adolphus, Donauwerth recovered its liberty. 
The claims of the Palatine heirs , however im- 
portant for the Protestant cause , remained un- 
noticed from the animosity which subsisted be- 
tween a Lutheran and a Calvinist party. All 
conquests were mutually restored, and Sweden 
and France were forcibly to yield the possessions 
which they had appropriated to themselves. j It 
was determined that the contracting parties should 
assemble an army in order to enforce this treaty. 

As the treaty of Prague was destined .for a 
general law of the Empire, the points which did 
not more immediately belong to the latter , were 
contained in a separate article.. In this Lusatia 
was ceded to the Elector of Saxony as a fief 
of Bohemia , and tho toleration of religion in that 

country and Silesia was particularly provided for. 

% 

All the Protestant states were invited to par- 
take in the treaty , and were upon that condi- 
tion granted the amnesty. The princes of Wir- 
temberg and Baden , whose territories were in 
the enemy’s possession , and who , though tlie 
immediate vassals of Austria, were directed by 
Oxenstierna , were alone excluded : this was not 
done that the war might be prosecuted against 
them, but rather to sell a peace the dearer. It 
was intended to keep their dominions as a pledge 
for restoring every thing at the conclusion of a 
peace to its former footing: an equal justice to- 
wards all the states had, perhaps, promoted the 
good understanding between all parties, and com- 
pelled the Swedes to a disgraceful retreat from 
Germany. But the severe treatment of the Pro- 
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testants upon this occasion , augmented their spi- 
rit of opposition , and facilitated the designs of the 
Swedes. 

The treaty of Prague, as was expected, was 
received throughout Germany with various emo- 
tions. The efforts which w r ere made to reconcile! 
the hostile parties increased the reproaches of: 
both ; the Protestants complained against the res-- 
traints which were imposed upon them , the Ca- 
tholics murmured against (he indulgence with 
which their enemies were treated- It was loudly 
exclaimed that the interests of the church were 
sacrified , since a forty years’ possession of its 
chapters was formally granted to the Catholics; 
according to some, treachery was manifest towards 
the Protestants, because toleration was not ob- 
tained for their .brethren in the Austrian domin- 
ions. But no person was so much reproached as 
the Elector of Saxony , who was publicly repre- 
sented as a deserter, a traitor against liberty and 
religion, and a partisan of the Emperor. 

Ferdinand, meanwhile, consoled himself that 
the treaty which he concluded was embraced by 
most of the Protestant states ) it was agreed to 
by the Elector of Brandenburg, William Duke of 
Weimar, the Princes of Anhalt, the Dukes of 
Mecklenburg, those of Brunswic Luneburg, the 
Hanse Towns , and most of the Imperial free ci- 
ties. William Landgrave of Hesse Cassel long 
wavered , or affected to do so , in order to gain 
time to conform to circumstances ; he had conquer- 
ed some fertile countries in Westphalia, from 
whence lie drew his chief means of supporting 
the war, and which, according to the terms of 
the peace, he was bound to restore. Bernard 
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Duke of Weimar, whose territories existed only 
upon paper , was considered not as a hostile pow- 
er, but merely as a general, and in both ca- 
pacities it was natural for him to detest the treaty 
of Prague. Ail that prince’s riches consisted in 
hi 8 valour , and his sword was his only fortune ; 
it was the war alone which rendered him import- 
ant , and gratified his ambition. 

„ But among alt who declared against the treaty 

of Prague, none were so loud in their clamours 
as the Swedes, who were most interested in it. 
Invited by the Germans themselves , champions 
of the Protestant religion, and of the German li- 
berties, which they had purchased at the expense 
of so much blood and by the life of their sove- 
reign , they now beheld themselves abandoned, de- 
cejved in their plans, and ungratefully .driven 
out of the Empire; no indemnification or reward 
was provided for them by the treaty; they were 
now poorer than on their arrival, and to be driv- 
en from Germany by the very powers which in- 
vited them. At length the Elector of Saxony 
4 spoke of indemnification , and mentioned the small 

sum of 2,500,000 florins ; but the Swedes had 
r rated their services at a higher price ,' and scorned 
. • to accept of a pecuniary recompence. “ The Elec- 
tors of Bavaria and Saxony,” exclaimed Oxen- 
stiema , “ are paid for the services which they 
“ render the Emperor with whole provinces ; and 
“are we Swedes, who have already sacrificed 
“ our king for Germany , to be dismissed with the 
“ small sum of 2,500,000 florins ? ” The disap- 
pointed expectation was the more painful , as the 
Swedes flattered themselves With receiving, as a 
reward of their services, the dutchy of Ponotera- 
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nia, whoso present possessor was old and wanted 
heirs. 'But the inheritance of that duchy was, 
by the treaty of Prague , secured to the Elector 
of Brandenburg; and all parties exclaimed against 
the Swedes obtaining a footing in Germany. 

The Swedes had never experienced such a re- 
verse of fortune as during the present year 1635, 
immediately after the conclusion of the treaty of 
Prague. Many of their allies, particularly the 
free cities, forsook them in order to benefit by 
the peace; others were compelled to it by the 
victorious arms of the Emperor; Augsburg, pe- 
rishing with hunger, submitted under severe con- 
ditions; Wirtzburg and Coburg jielded to the 
Emperor ; the confederacy of Hailbronn was for- 
mally dissolved ; almost all the south of Germany, 
which contained the principal force of the Swe- 
des , submitted to the Austrians. Saxony, in. 
consequence of the treaty of Prague, demanded 
the evacuation of Thuringia, Halberstadt, and 
Magdeburg: Philipsburg , (he French depSt, was 
surprised , together with all its military stores, 
and that great loss diminished the activity of 
France. To complete the embarrassment of Swe- 
des, the cessation of hostilities with Poland was 
drawing near an end; to support a war at the 
same time with the German empire and with Po- 
land , was an undertaking much above the power 
of Sweden, who bad to n/hke choice of one or 
the other. Pride and ambition declared in favour 
of the German war , which threatened to cost a 
large sacrifice on the side of Poland: an army 
was at ail events necessary to keep Poland in 
respect ,. even at the conclusion of a peace, or a 
cessation of hostilities. 
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AH these misfortunes presented themselves at 
once to the genius of Oxenstierna , so fertile in 
expedients , and whose penetrating mind knew 
how to turn even calamity to his advantage. 
The defection of so many German states from the 
Swedish party, had deprived him of allies which 
had hitherto supported him; but at the same time 
he was released from all obligations towards them, 
and the more numerous were his enemies , the 
more his armies could spread and provide them- 
selves with resources. The palpable ingratitude 
of the slates , and the haughty contempt with 
which he was treated by tbe Emperor (who did 
not condescent to negotiate with him about a 
peace]) excited in Oxenstierna all the feelings of 
despair and a just indignation. A war , though 
ever so disadvantageous , could not render the 
situation of the Swedes worse; and if Germany 
was to be evacuated , it was more reputable to 
abandon it sword in hand , and to yield to force 
rather than to fear. 

In the great extremity in which the Swedes 
found themselves by the desertion of their allies, 
they applied to France, which met them with the 
most advantageous oilers; the interests of both 
crowns w r ere united , and France, by permitting 
the ruin of the Swedes in Germany, acted against 
itself. The bad situation of the Swedes was, 
perhaps, (he motive w4iich induced the French to 
a closer alliance, and to take a more active part 
in the war. Since the treaty with Sweden at 
Beerw'alde , in the year 1632 , France had stop- 
ped the progress of the Imperial arms , through 
the means of Gustavus Adolphus, without an 
open breach, and by the subsidies which she gave 
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to (he latter; but rendered uneasy by (ho sudden 
and extraordinary success of the Swedes , France 
altered her first plan for some time , in order to 
re-establish that balance of pow'er which was 
injured by the superiority of the former. The 
French endeavoured to save the Catholic princes 
of the Empire , by making (hem embrace a neutral 
system, and on the failure of that design, were 
ready to take up arms against the northern con- 
queror. But not sooner had the death of Gusta- 
vus Adolphus and the adversity of the Swedes 
dissipated these apprehensions, than France im- 
mediately returned (o her former system , and af- 
forded that .protection to the unfortunate which 
she denied them under more favourable circum- 
stances. Richelieu, who was freed by the death 
of the Swedish king from all the opposition with 
which his schemes for aggrandizement had hither- 
to met, embraced the favourable opportunity 
of the defeat at Noerdlingen, to obtain himself (he 
entire direction of the war; the conjuncture fa- 
voured his boldest projects , and justified schemes 
which had hitherto appeared chimerical. He ac- 
cordingly turned all his attention to the German 
war , and after .securing his private plans by an 
alliance with the Germans, he appeared as a 
leader upon the political theatre: while the hos- 
tile powers exhausted themselves by mutual ef- 
forts, France had spared herself, and during ten' 
years carried on the war with money; but now, 
when the season for activity arrived , Richelieu 
seized the sword , and displayed efforts which set 
all Europe in astonishment. He ordered two 
fleets to cruise upon the seas , and sent out six 
different armies , at the same time that he had 

12 * . 
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in bis pay a crown and several German prince*. - 
Encouraged by so powerful a protection, tbe 
Swedes and Germans recovered from their con- 
sternation, and hoped to obtain by the sword a 
more favourable peace than that of Prague. Aban- 
doned by their confederates, who treated with 
the Emperor, the Protestant states formed a clos- 
er union with France, which redoubled its sup- 
port with tbe increasing necessity, and took a 
more active, though still a private share, in tbe 
war in Germany , until it a length threw off the 
mask , and openly attacked the Emperor. 

In order to leave Sweden at full liberty to act 
against Germany, France commenced with termi- 
nating the Polish war. By means of the Count 
d’Avaux its minister, it concluded an agreement 
with both powers, which at length was brought, 
about at Stummersdorf in Prussia , not without 
great losses on the part of the Swedes, who ced- 
ed almost the whole of Polish Prussia , which 
had been purchased at such expense by Gustavus 
Adolphus, and the treaty was prolonged fur 
twenty-six years; that of Beerwalde was renew- 
ed till a future period after some alterations, 
which the circumstances rendered. necessary , first 
at Coinpiegne, and then at Wismar and Hamburg : 
a rupture was already commenced with France 
in 1635, and by the vigorous attack of that pow- 
er , (he Emperor was deprived of the firmest 
support from the Netherlands. By supporting the 
Landgrave of Hesse Cassel and the Duke of Wei- 
mar, the Swedes were enabled to act with great- 
er vigour upon the Elbe and the Danube, and 
the Emperor was compelled to divide his foree by 
a powerful diversion upon the Rhine. 
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The war was now prosecuted with increasing 
vigour; and though, by the treaty of Prague, 
the Emperor lessened the number of his enemies 
in Germany , he at the same time augmented the 
zeal and activity of his exterior foes; he bad ob- 
tained an unlimited influence throughout all the 
Empire, and was almost absolute master of every 
state, with a few exceptions. The first effects 
of this appeared by his procuring for his son Fer- 
dinand III. the dignity of King of the Homans, 
in which he prevailed by a plurality of voices, 
notwithstanding the opposition of the heirs of the 
Elector of Troves, and of the Elector Palatine; 
but he had exasperated the Swedes to a desperate 
resistance , and introduced the French into the 
midst of Germany. Both crowns now formed a 
close alliance against the Emperor and his con- 
federates. From this period the Swedes, who no 
longer fought for Germany, but for their own ex- 
istence, displayed no measures of discretion, and 
they acted in a more bold and rafch manner ; batt- 
les , though less decisive , became more bloody 
and obstinate; greater exploits, more intrepidity 
and military skill were exhibited : but those events 
had lost influence upon the general success of 
the war. 

Saxony had engaged by the treaty of Prague 
to expel the Swedes from Germany; the Saxons 
became reconciled to the Austrians, and Joined 
them. The archbishopric of Magdeburg, which 
had been promised to a prince of Saxony, was 
still in the possession of the Swedes , and every 
attempt to acquire it by negotiation had failed ; 
hostilities commenced by the Elector of Saxony's 
recalling all his subjects from Banner's army, 
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which had encamped upon (he Elbe ; (he officers, 
long irritated by the want of their arrears, attend- 
ed this citation, and evacuated one quarter after 
another. As the Saxons at the same time made 
a movement towards Mecklenburg , in order to 
take Doemitz, and cut off the Swedes from Po- 
merania and the Baltic ; Banner suddenly marched 
towards that quarter, relieved Doemitz, and to- 
tally defeated the Saxon General Baudissin with 
7000 men , one thousand of whom were killed 
on the spot, and another made prisoners. Rein- 
forced by the troops and artillery which lay in 
Polish Prussia, and which might be spared from 
that country since the treaty at Stummsdorf, 
* that brave and impetuous general , the next year, 
1636, made an inroad into Saxony, and marked 
his progress by the most destructive ravages ; the 
unfortunate inhabitants became exposed to the 
whole force of his indignation; he was exasperat- 
ed by the former haughtiness of the Saxons while 
friends, and now still more as enemies. Against 
the Saxons , the Swedes displayed much greater 
animosity than against the Austrians and Bavar- 
ians , because they opposed the latter only from 
a sense of duty, while towards the former they 
showed that the rage of divided friends is the 
most implacable^. The powerful diversion which 
the Duke of Weimar and the Landgrave of .Hesse 
Cassel made against the Emperor , prevented the 
latter from affording the necessary assistance to 
Saxony , and exposed that electorate to the ra- 

* An observation confirmed by the experience of age*. 
The late rebellion in Ireland affords a strong example, 
where near relations fought on opposite sides , and neither 
gave nor took quarter. Trans, 
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t vages of Horn’s army. At length the Elector 
having formed a junction with the Imperial Ge- 
neral Hatzfeld, advanced against Magdeburg, 
which Horn immediately hastened to relieve, the 
united Saxon and Austrian armies were now 
spread over the inarch of Brandenburg, took se- 
veral places from the Swedes, and nearly drove 
them to the Baltic. But contrary to every ex- 
pectation , Banner, though given up for lost, 
attacked the allied armies on the 24th of Sep- 
tember 1636, at Witstock, where a bloody battle 
took place. The attack was furious , and the 
whole ef the enemy was directed against the 
right wing of the Swedes, led on by Banner in 
person: a desperate conflict ensued, and there 
was scarce a Swedish squadron which did not 
return ten times to the charge, and was as often 
repulsed. When Banner was at length obliged 

- to yield to the superior numbers of the enemy, 
his left wing maintained the combat until night, 
and the second line of the Swedes, which had 
not come into action , • was prepared to renew it 
the nfext morning. -But the Saxon did not await 
another attack; his troops were exhausted by the 
preceding day’s exertions; ami as the drivers fled 
with their horses, his artillery was unserviceable; 
he accordingly retired Ihe same night with Hatz- 
feld, and abandoned the field of battle to the 
Swedes. Above 5000 of t lie allies were killed 
upon the spot, without reckoning those who were 
slaughtered by the Swedsih pursuers and the ex- 

- asperated peasantry; 100 standards and colours, 
twenty-three cannon , together with the Elector’s 
silver plate , were taken , and 2000 prisoners. 
This brilliant victory , achieved over a far more 
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numerous and advantageously posted enemy, re- , 
stored the Swedes at once to their ancient reputa- 
tion ; their enemies trembled , and their allies 
were inspired with new hopes. Banner immedia- 
tely profited by his successes to cross the Elbe, 
and drove the Austrians before him through Thu- 
ringia and Cassel to Westphalia ; he then return- 
ed, and took up his quarters in Saxony. 

But without the assistance which he received 
from the diversion which the Duke of Weimar 
and the French made on the Rhine, he could ne- 
ver profit by this splendid victory. The former 
had , after the defeat at Noerdiingen , assembled 
the remains of the beaten army in Wetterau ; 
but forsaken by his confederates at Hailbronn, who 
were dissolved by the peace of Prague, he could 
no longer support the army, nor perform great 
exploits; the defeat at Noerdiingen had destroyed 
all his hopes to obtain the diitchy of Franconia, 
and the weakness of the Swedes deprived him of 
the hope of advancing his fortune through their 
means. Wearied by the constraint which the 
pretensions of the Swedish Chancellor imposed 
upon him, he applied, to France, who supplied 
him with money, the article he most wanted. 
Richelieu desired nothing so much as to remove 
from the Swedes the conduct of the war, and to 
place it in his own^hands; to attain this end, 
no means were so expedient as detaching their 
best general from them , bringing him into the. 
interest of France, and securing the obedience of 
- his army. A prince , such as the Duke of Wei- . 
mar, who could not exist without foreign sup- 
port, was the more easily prevailed on to em- 
brace that measure, as he could not remain any 
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considerable time independent of France. The Duke 
himself went to France, and in October 1635, 
concluded with Richelieu a treaty at St. Ger- 
main en Laye , not for the Swedish general , 
but in his own name , by which it was stipulated 
that he was to receive 1,500,000 livres for him- 
self, and 4,000,000 for the subsistence of an ar- 
my which was to act under the French King’s 
orders. To inspire him with greater zeal, and 
facilitate the conquest of Alsace, a secret pro- 
mise was given him , that that province should 
be secured to himself, a promise which the Duke 
knew there was no intention of performing. But 
confiding in his army and his own good fortune, 
he opposed one piece of dissimulation to another; 
if once able to wrest Alsace from the enemy, he 
would not scruple to defend it also against hi9 - 
ally. With French gold he now raised an army 
which acted apparently under France , but which 
he commanded in reality without entirely aban- 
doning the Swedish general: he commenced his 
operations upon the Rhine , where another French 
army under Cardinal La Valette , had the pre- 
ceding year, 1635, begun hostilities. 

It was against this general that the grand Im- 
perial army, after their great victory at Noerd- 
lingen, advanced under Gallas, and fortunately 
drove the French back to Metz , cleared the 
Rhine of the enemy, and took Mentz and Fran- 
kenthal from the Swedes. But Gallas , frustrated 
in his design of taking up his winterquarters in 
France by the vigorous resistance of the French, 
was compelled to relire to (he exhausted provin- 
ces of Alsace and Suabta. At the opening of 
the ensuing campaign he however passed the Rhine 
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at Brisach , and prepared to remove the war into 
(he interior of France. He actually fell upon Bur- 
gundy, while the Spaniards penetreated from the 
Netherlands into the Picardy , and John de Wertli, 
a formidable general and celebrated partisan, en- 
tered Champagne , and spread consternation as far 
as the gates of Paris. But all the bravery of 
the Austrians failed before au inconsiderable fort- 
ress in Francbe Comt& , and they were a second 
time compelled to abandon their designs. 

The Duke of Weimar’s active genius had been 
hitherto restrained by his dependance on a French 
general , who was fitter for the priesthood than 
the falchion: and although in conjunction with the 
latter he took Saverne in Alsace, he was not 
able, in the years 1636 and 1637, to maintain 
his position upon the Rhine. The ill success of 
the French arms in the Netherlands had check- 
ed operations on the Rhine, Alsace and Brisgau ; 
but in the year 1638 the war took a brilliant 
turn in these parts. Finding himself without fur- 
ther constraint, and with the unlimited command 
of his troops, he left, in the begining of Febru- 
ary, his winter-quarters, which he had taken in 
the bishopric of Basle , and , contrary to every 
expectation , advanced towards the Rhine , where 
nothing less than an attack was expected. The 
Forest towns of J.aufenburg , Waldshut, and 
Seckingen, were taken in this expedition, and 
Rhein feld besieged. The commanding general of 
the Austrians , the Duke of Savelli , repaired by 
hasty marches to relieve that important place, 
actually raised its siege , and drove the Duke of 
Weimar, not without great loss, from before it. 
But, contrary to all human expectations , the lat- 
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ter. appeared the third day after (on the 21st of 
February 1638) in order of battle, in front of the 
Imperialists, and while they were enjoying their 
victory in full security, totally defeated them: 
in his battle their four generals, Savelli, Werth, En- 
kenford, and Sperkreiter together with 2000 men, 
were taken prisoners. Two of the generals, Werth 
and Enkenford, Richelieu had afterwards conveyed 
to Prance, in order to flatter the vanity of the 
French nation by the sight of such distinguished 
captives , and to conceal , under the inask of vic- 
tory, (he public miseries. With this view the 
standards and colours taken at Rheinfeld were 
brought in solemn procession to the church of our 
Lady, thrice exhibited before the altar, and com- 
mitted to sacred custody. 

The taking of Rheinfeld , Roeteln , and Frey- 
burg, were the immediate consequences of the 
Duke of Weimar’s victory. His army considerably 
increased , ' and his projects expanded in propor- 
tion as fortune favoured him. The fortress of 
Bri«ach, on the Upper Rhine, commanded that 
river , and was regarded as the key to Alsace. 
No place in that quarter was of more importance 
to the Austrians , nor guarded with such care. 
It was to defend it that the Italian army under the 
Duke of Feria was principally destined ; its strength 
bade defiance to every attack, and the Imper- 
ial generals who commanded in that quarter 
received express orders to hazard every thing in 
its defence: but the Duke, relying upon his good 
fortune, resolved to attack this fortress. Its 
strength rendering it impregnable , it could only 
be starved into a surrender; and the negligence 
of Us governor, who had converted his provision 
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of corn into money , expecting no attack , hast- 
ened its conquest. As under these circumstan- 
ces it could not sustain a long siege, it must 
either be speedily relieved or victualled. The 
Austrian general Goetz accordingly advanced at 
the head of 12,000 men, attended by 3000 pio- 
vision-waggons , which he intended to have 
thrown into the plate. But he was attacked 
with vigour by the Duke at NVitteveyer, and 
lost all his corps except 3000 men, together with 
his entire transport. A similar fate was expe- 
rienced by the Duke of Lorrain at Oxenfeld , near 
Thann, who, at the head of between 5 and 6000 
men, undertook to relieve the fortress. After a 
third similar attempt of General Goetz had failed 
Brisach , reduced to the utmost extremity by 
hunger , surrendered , after a four months siege, 
on the 7th of, Decemper 1638, to its equally ob- 
stinate and humane conqueror. 

The conquest of Brisach now opened a bound- 
less field for the Duke of Weimar’s ambition, 
and his romantic projects became nearly realized. 
Far from surrendering this conquest to France, 
be received its homage in his own name. Intoxi- 
cated by his former successes , be now imagined 
that he could depend upon himself, and maintain 
his conquest independent of France. At that 
period , when every thing depended upon courage, 
when even personal strength was of importance, 
and armies and generals were of more consequence 
than provinces , it was natural for a hero such 
as the Duke of Weimar, at the head of an ex- 
cellent army, who felt themselves under his orders 
invincible , not to be discouraged in any project. 
In order to obtain a support against his nume- 
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rous enemies , he turned his eyes towards Amelia 
Landgrave of Hesse, widow of the lately-deceas- 
ed Landgrave William, a woman of sense equal 
to her courage, who could bestow valuable con- 
quests , a formidable army , and an extensive 
principality , with her hand. By the union of the 
conquests of Hesse Cassel with his own upon the 
Rhine, and the formation of both armies into one, 
a considerable power might be maintained in Ger- 
many , and perhaps even a third party which 
might decide the fate of the war. But a speedy 
dealh terminated these extensive schemes. 

“ Brisach is ours," cried Richelieu to the Capucin 
father Joseph , whom he sent upon a second 
embassy into Germany; so much was he trans- 
ported with this pleasing intelligence. He had 
already intended to demand Alsace, Brisgau , and 
all the advanced provinces of Austria , without 
regarding the promise which he had made to the 
Duke of Weimar. The earnest desire which the 
latter unequivocally displayed of maintaining Bri- 
sach for himself caused Richelieu the utmost em- 
barrassment, and every effort was made to retain 
the Duke in the interest of France. He was in- 
vited to court in order to receive the honours 
due to his triumph: — but he perceived the arti- 
fice , and eluded it. He was even honoured by an 
invitation to espouse the Cardinal’s niece ; but the 
proud German prince scorned to contaminate the 
Saxon blood by an inferior marriage. He was 
now regarded as a dangerous enemy, aud treat- 
ed as such; his subsidies were withdrawn; and 
the governor of Brisach , together with his prin- 
cipal officers , were bribed (at least after the 
Duke’s death) to secure his troops and his con- 
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quests. Jhese artifices were no secret to the 
Duke, and the measures which lie embraced in 
the conquered places betrayed his distrust of 
France. But this quarrel with the French court 
had the worst effect upon his future operations. 
The preparations W'hich he made to defend his 
conquests against an attack of the French com- 
pelled him to divide his force ; and the loss of 
his subsidies delayed his appearance in the field. 
His intention w'as to pass the Ilhiiie, to relieve 
the Swedes , and , on the banks of the Danube, 
to attack the Emperor and Bavaria. He had 
already disclosed his projects to Banner, who was 
preparing to carry the war into Austria , and 
promised to relieve him, when his sudden death 
at Neuburg on the Rhine, in July 1639, ter- 
minated , in the thirty-sixth year of his age , the 
immortal career of a hero. 

He died of a disorder resembling the plague, 
w’hich within two days, carried off 400 men in 
the camp. The black spots which appeared upon 
his corpse , his own declaration upon his death- 
bed , and the advantages which France could de- 
rive from his decease, excited a suspicion that 
he was removed by poison ; but this was effec- 
tually contradicted by the symptoms of his disor- 
der. In him the allies lost their greatest general 
since Gustavus Adolphus, France a dangerous 
competitor for Alsace , and the Emperor a most 
formidable enemy. Formed in the school of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus a hero and a general, he suc- 
cessfully imitated his great master, and a longer 
life alone was wanting to prevent the copy from 
equalling, if not surpassing, the original. With 
all the impetuous courage of a soldier he united 
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the coni and linn penetration of a general , the 
presevering valour of a man with the boldness 
of youth , the fire of a warrior with all the grace- 
ful dignity of a prince , the prudence of a wise 
man with the conscientiousness of a man of hon- 
our. Discouraged by no misfortune, he recover- 
ed from bis defeats with rapidity and vigour, 
dismayed by no obstacles or disappointments. 
Bis genius soared, perhaps, to a height which 
-could not be attained by any human efforts ; but 
such men are directed by other motives than 
those which visibly guide ordinary capacities; 
and , conscious of his own capacity , he formed 
plans which would be imprudent in most men. 
Bernard affords, in modern history, a beautiful 
image of those ages of chivalry when personal 
valour prevailed, individual prowess conquered 
provinces, and the feats of a German knight rais- 
ed him to the Imperial throne. 

The best part of the Duke’s possessions was 
his army, which, together with Alsace, he be- 
queathed to his brother William. But Franco 
and Sweden thought they had well-grounded 
claims upon this army ; the latter , because it 
w r as raised in his name , and the former because 
by its means it was supported. Even the Elec- 
toral Prince of the Palatinate sought to employ 
it in the reconquest of his dominions , and tam- 
pered with it, first by his agents and then in 
person. Attempts were made on the part of Aus- 
tria to win this army ; a circumstance the less 
surprising when we reflect that the justice of the 
cause was then less considered l-ban its recom- 
pence , and courage, like other commodities, was 
disposed of to the highest bidder. But France, 
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richer ami more determined , outbid the competi- 
tors: it bought over General Erlach, who com- 
manded at Brisach, and the other chiefs, who 
delivered up that fortress, together with the 
entire army. The young Count Palatine , Charles 
Lewis, who had already made an unfortunate 
campaign against the Emperor, was now deceived 
in his hopes. In order to be a witness of this 
bad service which Prance rendered him, he im- 
prudently entered that kingdom , and still more 
imprudently concealed his name. The Cardinal, 
who dreaded the just cause of the Palatine, was 
ready to embrace any measure to frustrate his 
designs. He accordingly had him seized , in 
breach of the laws of nations, at Moulin, 
and did not restore him to liberty until he was 
informed of the purchase of Weimar’s troops. 
France now saw itself possessed of a considerable 
force in Germany ; and from (his moment commen- 
ced an open war with the Emperor. 

But it was no longer Ferdinand If. whom the 
French had to oppose; that prince had died in 
February 1637, in the 59th year of his age. The 
war which his ambition had excited survived him. 
During an eighteen years reign he had never laid 
aside the sword, nor tasted the blessings of peace. 
He was a prince endowed with the talents of a 
good sovereign , which might be turned towards 
the benefit of his subjects. Mild and humane by- 
nature, but entertaining a wrong idea of his pre- 
rogative , he was the instrument of other men's 
passions: he failed in his good intentiohs; and 
the friend of justice was converted into the op- 
pressor of mankind , the enemy of peace , and the 
scourge of his people. Amiable in private life 
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and respectable as a sovereign, be was only ill* 
advised in bis politics ; and while be obtained the 
esteem of the Catholics , he drew down upon him 
the execration of the Protestants. History has 
represented to us more wicked despots than Ferdi- 
nand II. but he alone had the singular fate of 
kindling a thirty years war-, but his ambition '■ 
must, in order to excite such evil consequences, 
have unfortunately coincided with the period and 
the prejudices of the times. At a more peaceful 
period his ambition could not have succeeded , and 
the age might have enjoyed tranquillity ; but now 
a spark unfortunately fell upon the long prepared 
combustibles, and Europe was set in a blaze. 

His son Ferdinand (II. who a few months 
before bad been raised to the dignity of King of 
the Romans, inherited his throne, his principles, 
and his war. But Ferdinand II (. had beheld, at 
a closer view , the miseries of the people and the 
devastation of the country , and saw the neces- 
sity of a peace. Less governed by the Jesuits 
and the Spaniards, and more moderate towards 
other religions , he was more susceptible than his 
father or hearkening to the voice of reason. He 
accordingly listened to it , and granted a peace 
to Europe; but not until after a contest of eleven 
years with the sword and the pen , when he found 
resistance vain,- and necessity had dictated it 
to him. . 

Fortune attended bis accession to the throne, 
and his arms were victorious against the Swedes. 

The latter had , under Banner’s vigorous orders, 
taken up their w'inter quarters in Saxony, after 
their victory at Wittstock , and opened the cam- 
paign of 1637 by the siege of Leipsic. The brave 
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defence of the garrison, and the approach of the 
Imperial and Electoral troops , saved that city ; 
and Banner, in order to avoid being cut off from 
the Elbe, retired to Torgau. But the superiority 
of the Imperialists also drove him thence; and 
surrounded by the enemy, interrupted by rivers, 
and pressed by hunger , he was compelled to un- 
dertake a perilous retreat into Pomerania, the 
boldness and fortunate issue of which border upon 
romance. The whole army waded through a 
shallow part of the Oder at Furstenberg , and the 
men drew the artillery when the horses became 
disabled. Banner had expected to find General 
Wrangel upon the other side of the Oder, and 
in conjunction with him to attack the enemy. 
Wrangel appeared not , but in his stead an Im- 
perial army was posted at Landsberg, to cut off 
the retreat of the Swedes. Banner now saw he 
had got into a dangerous snare, from w r hich be 
could not extricate himself, At his rear lay an 
exhausted country, and on his left the Austrians 
and the Oder , which was guarded by the Imper- 
ial general Bucheim, and did not afford a pas- 
sage. He had before his front Landsberg, Cus- 
trin , the Warta, and an enemy’s army; Poland, 
which, notwithstanding the truce, he could not (rust, 
was on his right. It is not surprising, if in sucb 
a situation be gave himself up for lost, and that 
tbe Imperialists already triumphed in his inevitable 
destruction. Banner, with just indignation, ac- 
cused the French as the authors of his misfortune. 
They had neglected to make, according to their 
promise, a diversion upon the Rhine: and their 
inactivity enabled the Emperor to employ his 
whole force against the Swedes. “If we are one 
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day," exclaimed the incensed general to the 
French commissioner , who followed the Swedish 
camp , “ to join the Germans in a war with 
“France, we shall cross the Rhine with less ce- 
“ remony. ’’ But reproaches were now expended 
in vain , when circumstances required an imme- 
diate resolution. In order, by stratagem, to 
draw the enemy from the Oder , he pretended to 
direct bis march towards Poland , and actually- 
sent by that route a great part of the baggage, 
together with his wife, and the rest of the offi- 
cers’ ladies. The Imperialists immediately broke 
off towards the frontiers of Poland, to intercept 
bis retreat, and Bucheim forsook his position, by 
which the Oder was cleared. Banner on a sud- 
den , taking advantage of the night, returned to 
that river, and crossed it a mile above Custrin, 
with baggage and artillery, without either boats 
or bridges , in the same manner as he had done at 
Farstenberg. He arrived without loss in Pomera- 
nia, to defend which Wrangel and he were now 

occupiedv^^-v - 

But the Imperialists under the command of 
Gallas entered that dutchy at Ribses, and over- 
ran it with their superior strength ; Usedom and 
Wolgast were taken by storm, Oemmin by capi- 
tulation ; and the Swedes were driven to Lower 
Pomerania. It was now more than ever of con- 
sequence to maintain a footing in this duchy, as 
at that period its l)uke Bogislas XIV. had died, 
and the Swedes resolved to enforce their claims 
to Pomerania. In order to prevent the Elector of 
Brandenburg from establishing his right to the 
succession of that dutchy , which he was also 
promised by the treaty of Prague, Sweden exert- 
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ed all tier strength , and vigorously supported her 
generals both with men and money. In other 
parts of the Empire , the affairs of the Swedes 
began to assume a more favourable aspect , and 
gradually recovered from the humiliating situation 
in which the inactivity of France and the deser- 
tion of their allies had placed them; they had 
lost every post in Upper Saxony after their retreat 
to Pomerania; the Dukes of Mecklenburg, ter- 
rified by the Imperial arms , began to incline to 
the Emperor’s party , and even George Duke of 
Luneburg openly declared for him. Ehrenbreit- 
stein was starved to a surrender by the Bavar- 
ian general Werth , and the Austrians possessed 
themselves of all the works which were thrown 
up on the Rhine ; France had lost in its contest 
with Spain , and the issue by no means answered 
the pompous expectations which were formed on 
Toramencing the war with the latter power ; every 
place was lost which the -‘Swedes possessed in 
the interior of Germany, and they still maintain- 
ed only the principal towns in Pomerania. One 
single campaign recovered them from all these 
calamities , and the powerful diversion which the 
Duke of- Weimar made on the Rhine at once 
gave a new turn to the war. 

The quarrels between France and Sweden were 
at length laid aside , and the old treaty between 
these crowns was renewed at Hamburg with new 
advantages for the Swedes. In Hesse Cassel the 
politic Landgravine Amelia, having obtained the 
consent of the states , assumed the reins of go- 
vernment after the demise of hef husband, and 
resolutely maintained her rights against the Em- 
peror and the line of Darmstadt. The Swedish 
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Protestant party, zealously devoted to their re- 
ligion , only awaited u favourable moment to 
declare themselves ; they in the mean time suc- 
ceeded by artfully prolonging a negotiation with 
the Emperor, to gain time until their private treaty 
was concluded with France , and the Duke of 
Weimar’s victories had effected a fortunate change 
in the affairs of the Protestants ; they then threw 
off the mask , aud publicly renewed their old 
friendship with Sweden. The Duke of Weimar's 
success even encouraged the Palatine Prince to 
seek his fortune against the common enemy ; with 
English gold he raised troops in Holland , formed 
a magazine at Meppen , and united in Westpha- 
lia with the Swedish troops. His magazine was 
in fact lost’, his army was defeated by General 
Hatzfeld at Flotha ; but his expedition occupied 
for a considerable time the enemy, and facilitat- 
ed the operations of the Swedes in other quar- 
ters. New allies arose to join the Swedes, and 
it was sufficiently fortunate for them that they 
compelled Lower Saxony to embrace a neutrality. 

Favoured by these important advantages , and 
reinforced by 14,000 men from Sweden aud 
Livonia, Banner opened the campaign of the 
year 1038 , with every expectation of success. 
The Imperialists , who had taken possession of 
Upper Pomerania aud Mecklenburg , either aban- 
doned their posts , or deserted in troops to tho 
Swedish colours, to avoid that hunger which was 
their most formidable enemy in those exhausted 
countries ; such repeated marching and quarters 
wasted the territory between the Elbe and the 
Oder , and Banner was under the necessity , to 
avoid having his army starved on its march , of 
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making a circuit from Lower Pomerania through 
Lower Saxony , and fell into the electorate of 
Saxony from Halberstadt : the impatience of the 
Lower Saxon states to rid themselves of such a 
guest, made them provide him with the necessary 
provisions , so that his troops had bread at Mag- 
deburg , a country where hunger had already 
overcome men’s disgust at human flesh. 

lie spread consternation among the Saxons hy his 
approach ; but it was not on that exhausted coun- 
try , but upon the hereditary dominions of Austria 
that his designs were bent; the Duke of Weimar's 
victories encouraged him , and the prosperous 
state of the Austrian provinces excited his avarice. 
After he had beaten the Imperial general Salis at 
Elsterburg, annihilated the Saxon army near 
Chemnitz , and taken Pima , he entered Bohemia 
with irresistible impetuosity , crossed the Elbe, 
threatened Prague, took Brandeis and Leitmeritz, 
defeated General Hofkirch with ten regiments, 
and spread terror and devastation throughout that 
defenceless kingdom; booty was all that was sought, 
and what could not ho removed was destroyed. 
In order to convey away the new corn , the ears 
w r ere cut off from the stalks , and the latter 
burnt; above a thousand castles, hamlets, and 
villages were laid in ashes, and a hundred were 
often seen in flames during one night. From 
Bohemia he extended his ravages to Silesia , and 
it was bis intention to carry them into Austria 
and Moravia; to prevent this, General HatzfeJd 
was recalled from Westphalia , and Piccolomini 
from the Netherlands: .the Archduke Leopold, 
brother to the Emperor , received the chief com- 
mand , in order to repair the incapacity of his 
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predecessor Gallas, and restore the Imperial army 
to its former reputation. 

The issue justified these new measures, and 
the campaign which the Swedes began in 1640, 
appeared to have taken an unfortunate turn for 
them ; they were successively driven from all 
their posts in Bohemia , and anxious only to secure 
their plunder , they hastily retreated to the 
heights of Meissen. But they were pursued by 
the enemy through Saxony , and being beaten at 
Plauen , were obliged to retreat into Thuringia. 
From the summit of success, they were once more 
humbled only again to recover their former con- 
sideration ; Banner’s weak army , on the brink 
of destruction in its camp at F,rfurt , suddenly 
recovered itself: the Dukes of Luneburg aban- 
doned the treaty of Prague , and joined him with 
the troops which they had some time before led 
against him ; Hesse Cassel sent reinforcements, 
and the Duke ofLongueville supported him with thn 
late Duke of Weimar’s army. Once more superior in 
numbers to the Imperialists, Banner offered them 
battle at Saalfeld ; but their general, Piccoloinini, 
prudently avoided it , and occupied a position too 
strong to be forced. When the Bavarians at 
length separated from the Imperialists , and direct- 
ed their march towards Franconia , Banner at- 
tempted an attack upon this divided corps; but 
his design was frustrated by the skill of the Ba- 
varian general Mercy , and (he near approach of 
the Imperialists. Both armies now entered the 
exhausted territory of Hesse , where they formed 
intrenched camps close to each other , until at 
length hunger and the severity of the winter 
compelled them to retire. Piccolomini took up 
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his winterquarters upon the rich banks of the 
Weser , but finding himself outflanked by Banner, 
he was obliged to abandon them and retreat into 
Franconia. 

At this period a diet was held at Ratisbon, 
whore deliberations took place concerning a peace. 
The presence of the Emperor, who sat as presi- 
dent in the Electoral College , the plurality of 
voices in favour of the Catholics , the great num- 
ber of bishops? and the desertion of several Pro- 
testand states , inclined the transactions of this 
assembly to favour the Emperor , and deprived 
it of every claim to impartiality. The Protes- 
tants , not without reason , beheld it as a 
conspiracy of Austria and its creatures against 
them, and thought it expedient, as soon as pos- 
sible , to dissolve such a diet. 

Banner undertook that bold enterprise; his mi- 
litary reputation had already suffered by his re- 
treat out of Bohemia, and required some fresh 
exploit to recover its former lustre. Without com- 
municating his designs to any person , he left 
his quarters at Euneburg in the severest cold of 
the winter 1641 , when the roads and rivers 
were frozen : accompanied by Marechal de G^e- 
briant, who commanded the French and the Duke of 
Weimar’s army, he penetrated through Thuringia 
and Voigtlaud , and appeared under the walls of 
Ratisbon before the diet was apprized of his ap- 
proach. The consternation of that assembly was 
inconceivable, and all the deputies imediately pre- 
pared themselves for flight; the Emperor alone de- 
clared he would not forsake the town ; and en- 
couraged the rest by his example: to the misfortune 
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of (lie Swedes, a thaw came on, which rendered 
the Danube impassable , either by boats or a bridge, 
by reason of the large pieces of ice which were 
carried down the stream. Personally to insult 
the Emperor , Banner fired 500 cannon shots 
against the town , which , however , caused no 
great mischief. Disappointed in his scheme , he 
now resolved to penetrate into Bavaria and Mor- 
avia, which was defenceless, in order to procure 
a rich booty, and more comfortable winter-quart- 
ers for his troops; but no persuasions could 'pre- 
vail upon . the French general to follow him; 
Guebriant feared a design was formed to remove 
Weimar’s army so far from the Rhine as to be 
able to gain it over, or prevent its acting inde- 
pendently. He accordingly seperated front Ban- 
ner, and returned towards the Maine, by which 
the Swede saw himself exposed to the whole 
force of the Imperial army , which secretly as- 
sembled between Ratisbon and Ingolstadt, and 
advanced against him. He was now to begin a 
retreat in face of an enemy superior in cavalry, 
between rivers, woods ,’ and hostile territories. 
He immediately entered to Forest , intending to 
retire through Bohemia Rtid Saxony*, but he was 
obliged to abandon three of his regiments at 
Neuburg. These held, during four entire days, 
the enemy at bay behind an old wall, and gained 
time for Banner to escape. He retreated near 
F.gra to Annaberg: Piccolomini pursued him, by 
a shorter route, through Scltlahkenwald, and 
was only half an hour too late to seize the pas-^ 
ses at Prisnitz , and destroy the Swedish army. 
Guebriant again formed a junction with Banner's 
army, and both directed their march to Halberstadt, 
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after having in vain endeavoured to defend the 
river Sala against the Austrians. 

Banner at length terminated his career at Hal- 
berstadt in May 1641 , a victim to disappoint- 
ment and vexation. He maintained with great 
renown, though with various success, the repu- 
tatiou of the Swedish arms in Germany , and 
showed himself, by a train of victories, to be 
worthy of his great master in the art of war. 
He was fertile in expedients, and formed, with 
impenetrable secrecy , designs, which he executed 
with boldness • greater in adversity than in good 
fortune, and never more formidable than when 
at the brink of destruction : but his military ta- 
lents were tarnished with that unamiable disposi- 
tion which but too often accompanies the soldier. 
Equally haughty in private life as at the head of 
his army, boisterous as his profession, and proud 
as a conqueror; he oppressed the German princes 
no less by his pride than by his contributions in 
their territories: after his warlike toils he regaled 
himself by the joys of the table , which he indulg- 
ed to excess , and which brought him to an 
early grave. But though addicted to pleasure as 
much as Alexander or Mahomet II. he could in a 
moment forsake it to resume the dangers of his 
command ; near 80,000 men fell in the many 
battles in which he was engaged , and 600 stan- 
dards and colours which he took from the enemy 
and sent to Stockholm , were trophies of his vic- 
tories. The loss of this celebrated general was 
immediately felt by the Swedes, and it was fear- 
ed that such a man could not be replaced ; the 
eplrit of insubordination, retained within bounds 
by the great authority of Banner, awoke upon 
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his death; (he officers with an alarming unani- 
mity demanded their dismissal , and none of the 
four generals who shared the command after 
Banner could silence these discontents; discipline 
was at an end ; increasing want , and the Imper- 
ial citations , daily diminished the forces ; the 
French army showed little zeal; the Luneburgers 
forsook the Swedish colours after the Princes of 
the House of Brunswic, upon the death of Duke 
George, had formed a treaty with the Emperor; 
and at length even the Hessians quitted them, 
in order to seek better quarters in Westphalia. 
The enemy prolited hy these calamitous circum- 
stances, and though defeated with loss in two 
pitched battles , succeeded in making a consider- 
able progress in Lower Saxony. 

At length appeared (he new Swedish general- 
issimo with fresh troops and money. This was 
Torstenson , a pupil of Gustavus Adolphus, and 
his most successful imitator, who had been his 
page during the Polish war. Although a martyr 
to the gout , and labouring under this most 
severe complaint , he displayed more activity than 
his enemy : under him the theatre of war was 
changed , and new maxims were adopted , which 
necessity required and the issue justified. Aus- 
tria's territories had not yet felt the miseries which 
raged in the rest of Germany ; it was Torsten- 
son who first procured Austria that bitter exper- 
ience. 

(n Silesia the enemy had gained considerable 
advantages over the Swedish general Stalhantsch, 
and drove him to Xeumark ; Torstenson, who 
joined the Swedish army in Luueburg , called 
him to his assistance, and in the year 1642, 
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marched through Brandenburg into Silesia; where 
the former, under the great Elector, began to 
maintain a neutrality. Glogau was taken by 
storm , without approaches or a breach ; Francis 
Albert, Duke of Lauenburg, was defeated at 
Schweidnitz; on this occasion that general was shot 
through (he body., Schweidnitz taken, and all 
Silesia upon the hither side of the Oder conquer- 
ed. The Swedes now penetrated into Moravia, 
where no enemy of Austria had hitherto appeared, 
took Oliuutz , and put even Vienna in conster- 
nation. 

Meanwhile the Archduke Leopold and Piccolo- 
mini hadassembled a superior force , which speed- 
ily drove the Swedish conquerors from Moravia, 
and, after a fruitless attempt upon Brieg, from 
all Silesia. Reinforced by Wrangel , the Swedes 
turned upon the enemy, and relieved Glogau; but 
they could neither bring the Imperialists to a 
battle , nor execute their own designs upon Bo- 
hemia. Torstenson now overrun Lusatia, where, 
in presence of the enemy , he took Zittau , ami 
in a short time directed his march towards the 
Elbe, which he passed at Torgau : he threatened 
Leipsic with a siege, after that city had, during 
ten years, experienced none of those miseries 
with which the war afflicted the rest of Germany. 

Leopold and Piccolomini instantly hastened to 
relieve Leipsic , and Torstenson , to avoid being 
enclosed between the enemy’s army and the 
town , advanced against the Austrians in order 
of battle. By an unaccountable fatality , both 
armies met exactly at the same spot upon which 
Gustavus Adolphus, eleven years before, had 
eternized his memory by a decisive victory , and 
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the former intrepidity encouraged the present 
combatants to equal it by a noble emulation. 
The Swedish generals Stalhantscb and Willenberg 
rushed with such impetuosity against the left wing 
of the Austrians , which had not as yet regularly 
formed, that their horse was put into confusion, 
and that division of the Imperial army was sepa- 
rated from the cavalry which covered it , and 
was routed : but the left of the Swedes was threat- 
ened with a similar fate, when the victorious 
right wing hastened to its assistance , took the 
enemy in flank and rear , and divided the Aus- 
trian lines. The infantry on both sides, after 
expending their ammunition , engaged in a furious 
conflict, until the Austrians, at length surround- 
ed upon every side, were, after a contest of 
three hours, compelled to abandon the Held. The 
generals of both armies did their utmost to rally 
their flying troops, and the Archduke Leopold was 
the first who came with his regiments to the at- 
tack, as well as the last who fled. This victory 
cost the Swedes above 3000 men , together with 
two of their best generals, Scblangen and Lili- 
enhoeck ; near 5000 of the Austrians remained 
dead upon the field , and an equal number were 
taken prisoners; their entire artillery, consisting 
of forty-six cannon , the silver plate and archives 
of the Archduke , fell into the conqueror’s hands. 
Torstenson, disabled too much by his victory to 
pursue the enemy, advanced to Leipsic : the de- 
feated army retired to Bohemia , where the dis- 
persed regiments reassembled. The Archduke 
Leopold could not bear this defeat; and a regi- 
ment of cavalry , which by its early flight occa- 
sioned the disaster , particularly felt his indigna- 
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tion; be publicly at Raconitz , in presence of the 
army, declared it infamous, took away its horses, 
arms , and insignia , ordered its standards to be 
torn , condemned to death several of the officers, 
and decimated the private men. 

Leipsic itself, which surrendered three weeks 
after, was the most brilliant consequence of this 
victory ; the city was obliged to clothe the Swe- 
dish army anew, and a tax of 300,000 rixdol- 
lars was imposed upon the sovereign merchants 
who had their warehouses in the city, to redeem 
them from plunder. Torstenson advanced in the 
middle of winter against Freyberg, bid defiance 
to the inclemency of the season for several weeks 
before that town , and hoped by his perseverance 
to conquer the resolution of the garrison; but he 
only fruitlessly sacrificed his men , and the ap- 
proach of the Imperial general Piccolomini com- 
pelled him to abandon his enterprise ; he , howev- 
er , regarded it as an advantage to have distur- 
bed the enemy in their winter-quarters, and made 
them lose 3000 horses. He now turned towards 
the Oder, in order to reinforce himself hy the 
garrisons of Silesia and Pomerania; but he sud- 
denly returned to Uohemia, traversed that king- 
dom, and relieved Olmutz, which was threatened 
by the Imperialists. In his camp at Dobitshau, 
two miles from Olmutz , he commanded all 
Moravia, raised heavy contributions, and made 
excursions as far as Vienna: it was in vain that 
the Emperor armed the nobility of Hungary to 
defend that province; these claimed their privile- 
ges , and refused to quit their native country ; 
time was lost by negotiation , and the entire 
province was abandoned to the fury of the Swedes. 
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While Torstenson astonished Europe by his pro- 
gress , (he allied army had not remained inact- 
ive in another part of the Empire. The Hessians 
and the troops of Weimar had fallen into the 
electorate of Cologne, under Count Eberstein , in 
order to take up their winterquarters in that 
bishopric; to rid himself of those troublesome 
guests, the Elector called to his aid the Imperial 
general Halzfeld, and assembled his own troops 
under General Lamboy. These the allies attacked 
at Kempen , in January 1642, and totally defeat- 
ed them in a great battle , wherein 2000 were 
killed , and double that number taken prisoners. 
This important victory opened the entrance into 
the electorate , and the allies were not only able 
to maintain their winter-quarters there, but to draw 
from the country great supplies of men and horses. 

Guebriant left the Hessians to defend their con- 
quests upon the Lower Rhine against Hatzfeld, 
and advanced towards Thuringia, with a view 
to second the progress of Torstenson ; but instead 
of joining the Swedes, he retired to the Maine 
and Rhine, from which he bad too far removed. 
As the Bavarians under Mercy and John de Worth 
were arrived before him in the margraviate of 
Baden , he was under the necessity of wandering 
for several weeks in the open air, amid all the 
severity of the season , until he at length took 
up his winter- quarters in Brisgau after a disas- 
trous expedition. In the ensuing summer he in- 
deed occupied the Bavarian army in Suabia in 
such a manner that it could not relieve Thion- 
ville, which was besieged by the Prince ofConde; 
he was at length , however, driven into Alsace 
where he awaited a reinforcement. 
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The death of Cardinal Richelieu , which took 
place iu 1642 , and the subsequent change of the 
throne and of ministry, which the death of Lewis 
XIII. occasioned , withdrew the attention of the 
French for some time from she transactions in Ger- 
many , and caused their inactivity in the field. But 
Mazarin inherited Richelieu’s pow'er, his principles, 
and projects; he followed the plans of his prede- 
cessor with redoubled zeal , however the French 
subjects w r ere to suffer for the political greatness 
of their nation. If Richelieu employed his prin- 
cipal force against Spain , Mazarin turned it 
against the Emperor ; and the care with which 
he carried on the war , showed that he considered 
the German armies as the best shield of France. 
Immediately after the siege of Thionville he de- 
tached a considerable reinforcement to the assist- 
ance of Field -marshal Guebriant in Alsace; and 
in order to inspire his troops with the greater 
ardour the famous conqueror at Rocroi , the Duke 
of Enguien , afterwards Prince of Conde , was 
placed at their head. Guebriant now felt himself 
sufficiently strong to appear again with repu- 
tation in Germany ; he accordingly passed the 
Rhine with a view of procuring better winter- 
quarters in Suabia , and actually made himself 
master of Rothweil , where the Bavarian maga- 
zine fell into his hands. But this place cost more 
than it was worth , and was recovered more 
speedily than it bad been taken; Guebriant receiv- 
ed a wound in the arm , which the unskilful- 
ness of his surgeon rendered mortal; and the 
greatness of his loss was perceived on the very 
day of his death. 

The French army, visibly diminished by this 
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-expedition in a severe season , had , after the 
capture of Rothweit , withdrawn to the neigh- 
bourhood of Duttlingen , where, without expecting 
an attack, they lay in great security. Mean- 
while the enemy assembled a formidable force to 
prevent the French from approaching near Bavar- 
ia, and to save the country from their ravages. 
The Imperialists under Ilatzfeld joined the Bavar- 
ians under Mercy ; and even the Duke of Lor- 
rain , who, during the whole course of this war, 
is found every where but in his own duchy, 
joined the combined armies with his troops. It 
was resolved to beat up the French quarters in 
Duttlingen and the neighbouring villages. This 
was during the war a very favourite species of 
expedition , and being commonly accompanied 
with confusion , cost the lives of more men than 
a regular battle. The French soldier upon this 
occasion was unaccustomed to the severity of 
the German winter, and being totally unprepar- 
ed for such an undertaking , never thought of a 
surprise. John de Werth , who was esteemed a 
master in this species of warfare , and who had 
been lately exchanged for Gustavus Horn , com- 
manded the attempt, and succeeded, contrary to 
every expectation. 

The attack was made on a side where it was 
least expected , by reason of the woods and nu- 
merous hollow ways; and a violent snow which 
fell upon the same day (the 24th of November 
1643) concealed the approach of the vanguard 
until it halted before Duttlingen. All the artillery 
without the place , together with the castle of 
Hemburg, was taken without resistance; Dutt- 
lingen itself was soon after surrounded by the 
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army , and its eoinunication cut off with the ad- 
jacent villages. Tlie French were vanquished 
without firing a cannon: their cavalry owed their 
safety to a speedy flight; their infantry were 
either cut in pieces or voluntarily laid down 
their arms. Near 2000 men were killed , and 7000, 
together with twentyfive staff-officers and nine- 
ty captains, surrendered as prisoners. This was, 
perhaps, the only victory in the whole war which 
made an equal impression upon the party which 
gained and that which lost* : both were Germans, 
and it was the French who disgraced themselves. 
The memory of that unfortunate day , which was 
renewed a hundred years later at Rossbacli , was 
indeed erased by the subsequent exploits of a 
Conde and a Turenne; but the Germans thought 
they had acquired much, and indemnified themsel- 
ves for all the miseries which French politics 
brought, by casting a reflection upon their intre- 
pidity. 

This defeat of the French was, however, very 
pernicious to the Swedes, as the Emperor s army 
could now act united, and their enemies were 
considerably increased. Torstenson had suddenly 

* The victory at Rossbach excited as much joy among 
the Austrians, as among the Prussians who gained it. Na- 
tional pride could not refrain from exultation at the idea 
of 28,000 Prussians seeing 60,000 French advance while 
they were quietly cooking their dinners, and afterwards 
defeating them. Towards the conclusion of the battle a 
Prussian dragoon had made a French soldier prisoner, when 
ho saw an Austrian cuirassier behind him , with his sword 
uplifted to cut him down: “Brother German," cried the 
Prussian, “leave me the Frenchman." “Aye, take 
him,” answered the Austrian, and galloped away. 

Trans. 
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abandoned Moravia in September 1643, and retir- 
ed to Silesia. The cause of this step was a se- 
cret, and the strange direction of bis marches in- 
creased the general perplexity of men. From Si- 
lesia , after numberless circuits , he marched 
towards the Elbe , where the Austrians followed 
him as far as Lusatia. He laid a bridge over 
the Elbe at Torgau, and spread a report that he 
intended to penetrate through Meissen into the 
Upper Palatinate and Bavaria. He also , at Barby, 
pretended to pass the river, but meanwhile gra- 
dually retreated from the Elbe as far as Havel- 
berg, where he astonished his troops by informing 
them that he was to lead them against the Danes 
in Holstein. 

Christian IV. King of Denmark had long dis- 
played his jealousy of the Swedes by the obstacles 
which he placed to the progress of their arras, 
the vexations which he laid upon their navigation 
in the Sound , the burdens which he imposed upon 
their commerce; and, by exceeding all bounds, 
at length excited their indignation. However 
dangerous it seemed to engage in a new war 
while the old was so oppressive, and while the 
Swedes sunk even under their victories, the de- 
sire of revenge and an old antipathy surmounted 
every consideration, and the embarassment in 
which they found themselves was a new incentive 
to try their fortune against the Danes. 

Matters were at length come to such extre- 
mity, that the war was prosecuted only to pro- 
cure subsistence and labour for the troops, and 
they only contended for winter-quarters , which 
were more valued than a decisive victory. But 
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almost all the provinces of Germany were laid 
waste; they were destitute of provisions, of men, 
and horses — articles which Holstein possessed in 
abundance. If the army could even be recruited 
in this province , and the cavalry newly mounted 
the attempt was well repaid. It was of the ut- 
most consequence to check the pernicious Influence 
of Denmark at the commencement of the negotia- 
tion , to delay the peace itself , which seemed not 
to favour Sweden ; and when an iindemnification 
came to be debated , to increase its conquests, 
and endeavour to preserve them. The ill situa- 
tion of Denmark justified still greater projects , if 
suddenly executed. In fact , the secret was so 
well kept in Stockholm , that the Danish minister 
bad not the least suspicion of it ; and neither 
France nor Holland was let into the scheme. The 
war was instantly commenced without a previous 
declaration , and Torstenson appeared in Holstein 
before hostilities were expected. The Swedes 
instantly overran the duchy , and made themsel- 
ves masters of every strong place , Rensburg and 
Gluckstadt excepted. Another army broke into 
Schonen , which surrendered without resistance, 
and it was only the severity of the season which 
prevented the enemy from crossing the Lesser 
Baltic , and carrying the war into Fubnen and 
Zealand. The Danish fleet was unsuccessful at 
Femern , and the King himself , who was on bo- 
ard , lost his right eye by a splinter. Cut off 
from all communication with his distant ally the 
Emperor, this king was on the point of seeing 
his dominions overrun by the Swedes, and of 
fulfilling an old prophecy attributed to the famous 
Tycho Brahe, viz. that Christian IV. should. 
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in the year 1643, wander in great misery from 
his dominions. 

But the Emperor could not behold with indif- 
ference the Danes become subject to Sweden. 
Notwithstanding the difficulties attending so long 
a march through desolated provinces, he sent his 
general , Gailas , who , after Piccolomini’s resig- 
nation obtained the supreme command anew, with 
an army into Holstein. Gailas accordingly appeared 
in that duchy, took Kiel, and hoped, after his 
junction with the Danes , to shut up the Swedish 
army in Jutland. At the same time the Hessians 
and the Swedish general Koenigsmark were occu- 
pied by Hatzfeld and the Bishop of Bremen , sou 
of Christian IV. The latter was obliged to go to 
Saxony, by reason of an attack upon Meissen: 
but Torstenson penetrated through the pass be- 
tween Schleswig and Stapelholm , advanced with 
his augmented army against Gailas, whom he 
drove along the Elbe as far as Bernburg, where 
the Imperialists intrenched themselves. Torsten- 
son passed the Sala , and took such a position in 
rear of the enemy as cut off their communications 
with Saxony and Bohemia. Hunger now began 
to destroy them in great multitudes; nor did 
their retreat to Magdeburg remedy their desperate 
situation. The cavalry , which endeavoured to 
effect its escape to Silesia, was overtaken and 
totally dispersed at Juterbock , while the rest of 
the army , after a vain attempt to fight its way 
through the Swedes, was almost wholly destroyed 
near Magdeburg. A few thousand men , and the 
reputation of being a consummate master in the 
art of ruining an army, was all that Gailas 
brought back of his great force. After this un- 
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fortunate attempt (o relieve him , the King of 
Denmark sued for a peace , which he accordingly 
obtained at Bremseboor , in the year 1645 , under 
very hard conditions. ' 

Torstenson closely pursued his victory. While 
his inferior generals Lilienstern threatened Sax- 
ony , and Koenigsmark subdued all Bremen , he, 
at the head of 16,000 men and eighty pieces of 
cannon , broke into Bohemia , and once more en- 
deavoured to remove the seat of war into the 
hereditary dominions of Austria. Ferdinand, 
upon receiving intelligence of this , repaired in 
person to Prague, in order, by his presence, to 
encourage his subjects; and as a skilful general 
was so much wanted , and so little harmony reign- 
ed among the numerous commanders, he could 
the more easily assist their operations by being 
, so near the scene. In consequence of his orders 
Hatzfeld assembled the whole force of Austria 
and Bavaria , and , contrary to bis opinion and 
desire, formed the Emperor’s last army in order 
of battle, opposite the approaching enemy at 
Iankowitz, on the 24th of February 1645. Fer- 
dinand depended upon his cavalry , which was 
3000 stronger than that of the Swedes, and still 
more upon the promise of the Virgin Mary, who 
had appeared to him in a dream, and given the 
strongest assurances of a complete victory. 

Torstenson , who never considered the number 
of his enemy , was by no means intimidated by 
their superiority. On the first attack , the left 
wing , which the general of the League , " Goetz, 
had entangled in a very disadvantageous situation 
among dikes and thickets, was totally routed, 
the general himself with the greater part of his 
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men Rilled , and almost all the ammunition of the 
army taken. This unfortunate commencement 
decided the fate of the day. The Swedes, contin- 
ually advancing, gained some important heights, 
and at the end of a bloody contest which lasted 
eight hours, after a vigorous attack of the Imper- 
ial cavalry, and a brave resistance of the in- 
fantry, they remained masters of the field. Two 
thousand Austrians were killed upon the spot, 
and Hatzfeld with 3000 of his men were taken 
prisoners. Thus did the Emperor in one day lose 
his best general and his last army. 

This victory at lankowitz at once exposed to 
the enemy all the states of Austria, Ferdinand 
hastily fled to Vienna , in order to provide for its 
safety, and save his family and his treasure. In 
a short time the Swedes broke into Moravia and 
Austria with great impetuosity. After they had 
conquered almost all Moravia, invested Brunn, 
and possessed themselves of every strong hold as 
far as the Danube , and at length taken the in- 
trenchments at the Wolf's Bridge near Vienna, 
they appeared before that capital; and the care 
which they took to fortify their conquests pro- 
mised no short visit. After a long and destruct- 
ive circuit through (he different provinces of the 
German Empire, the war at length returned to 
where it commenced , and the thunder of the 
Swedish artillery reminded the inhabitants of 
Vienha of those balls which twenty-seven years 
before the Bohemian rebels fired against the Im- 
perial residence. Former scenes were also renew- 
ed. Bethien Gabor’s successor, Ragotzy, was 
invited by Torstenson to his aid, as his prede- 
cessor had been by the rebellious Bohemians. Ho 

13 * 
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immediately ' overran Upper Hungary with bis 
troops, and his junction with the Swedes was 
daily apprehended. The Elector of Saxony, driv- 
en to necessity by the Swedes taking up their 
quarters in bis territories, and abandoned by the 
Emperor , who , after the defeat at Iankow'itz, 
was unable to defend himself, at length embraced 
the only expedient which remained, and conclud- 
ed with the Swedes a cessation of hostilities 
which was renewable every year. The Emperor 
thus lost an ally while an enemy entered his 
territories, his armies were going to decay, and 
his confederates were defeated in the other ex- 
tremity of Germany. The French had effaced 
the shame of their defeat at Duttlingen by a bril- 
liant campaign , and occupied the whole force of 
Bavaria on the Rhine and in Suabia. Reinforced 
by troops from France, which Turenne, who had 
already gained renown by his victories in Italy, 
brought to the Duke of Enguien, the French ap- 
peared before Freyburg on the 3d of August 
1644; that town having been shortly before taken 
by Mercy , and covered by him with his whole 
army strongly intrenched. But all the impetuos- 
ity of the French failed against the tirmness of 
the Bavarians; and the Duke of Enguien was at 
length compelled to retire, after an useless sa- 
crifice of 6000 of his men. Mazarin shed tears 
on hearing this great loss, which the heart of 
Cond£ , callous to every passion but that of &ory, 
little valued: “ The strumpets of Paris " , he was 
heard to say , “ will supply the loss in one night 
Nevertheless the Bavarians were so exhausted 
by this murderous battle , that they were not in 
& condition to relieve Austria , nor even defend 
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the banks of the Rhine. Spire, Worms, and 
Manheiin surrendered ; and the strong fortress of 
Philipsburg was taken by famine. Even Mayence 
hastened by a timely surrender to disarm the con- 
querors. 

Austria and Moravia were saved from Torsten- 
son as they had already been from the Bohemians. 
Hagotzy had advanced at (he head of 25,000 of 
his troops, near the Swedish camp; but these 
wild undisciplined hordes only ravaged the coun- 
try , and caused a great want of provisions in 
the army , instead of assisting Torstenson by any 
vigorous enterprise. To render the Emperor an- 
xious for his revenues, Rnd the subjects for their 
property, was Ragotzy’s design, as it had been 
that of Bethlen Gabor; and each returned home 
after obtaining his ends. Ferdinand granted the 
barbarian whatever conditions he demanded, and 
saved himself, by a small sacrifice of territory, 
from the indignation of that formidable enemy. 

The principal force of the Sw'edes had, in the 
mean time , greatly exhausted itself in a tedious 
encampment before Brunn. Torstenson , who com- 
manded , exhausted, during four entire months, 
his whole system of attack. The defence equal- 
led the attack , and despair augmented the reso- 
lution of the Governor de Souches , a Swedish 
deserter who expected no mercy. The ravages 
which were made by sickness, want, and hard- 
ship, the usual consequences of a tedious encamp- 
ment , together with the departure of the Tran- 
sylvanians , at length compelled the Swedish gene- 
ral to raise the siege. All the passes towards the 
Danube were occupied, but, as his army was 
diminished by hunger and sickness, he relinquished 
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hi s plan of operations against Austria and Mora- 
via , and contented himself with leaving garrisons 
in the strong places be had taken, in order to 
maintain the entry into both those provinces, and 
inarched towards Bohemia , where he was fol- 
lowed by the Imperialists under the Archduke 
Leopold. Such places as he had not recovered 
were taken after his departure by the Austrian 
general Bucheim, so that the following year the 
fiontiers of Austria were fully delivered from the 
enemy , and Vienna , which trembled for its sa- 
fety , was relieved from its consternation. Even 
in Bohemia and Silesia the Swedes only main- 
tained themselves with various success, and tra- 
versed both countries without being able to preserve 
a footing in them. But if Torstenson’s designs 
were not accompanied with all the success which 
they promised in the commencement, they had the 
most important consequences for the Swedish 
party. Denmark was compelled to a peace , Sax- 
ony to a neutrality ; the Emperor was brought 
to greater concessions’ France became more com- 
plaisant, and the behaviour of Sweden towards 
both these powers was more bold and circumspect. 
Having performed his duty in the most brilliant 
manner, the general, crowned with laurels, re- 
turned to the station of a private man , and 
sought by retirement to recover his health. 

The Emperor, after Torstenson’s retreat, saw 
himself secured from an irruption into Bohemia ; 
but a new danger soon approached from Suabta 
and Bavaria. Turenne , who had divided his force 
from Cnnde, was, in 1645, near Mergentheim, 
totally defeated by Mercy , and the victorious 
Bavarians entered llesse Cassel under their intre-i 
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pid leader. Hut Coitde hastened with considerable 
succours from Alsace , Koenig.smark from Moravia, 
and the Hessians from the nhine, to recruit the 
defeated army , and the Bavarians were In their 
turn compelled to retreat to the extremity of 
Suabia. They posted (hemselves at Allersheim, 
near Nordlingen, in order to cover the confines 
of Bavaria; but the impetuosity of Condo was 
checked by no obstacle; he led on his troops 
against the enemy’s intrenchments , and a bloody 
battle ensued, which the heroic resistance of tho 
Bavarians rendered the most obstinate and mur- 
derous, and at length, by the death of tho great 
Mercj*, the courage of Turenne, and the firm- 
ness of the Hessians, terminated in favour of the 
allies. But this second barbarous sacrifice of men 
had little effect either upon the progress of the 
war or the negotiations for peace; the French 
army , diminished by such an obstinate battle, 
was still more so by the departure of the Hes- 

* This was the man upon whose tomb the beautiful 
motto , so muoh celebrated by Voltaire and other modern 
writers , was engraved : 

Siste viator , heroem calcas ! 

Stop, traveller, you tread on a hero! 

He was one of the most illustrious of modern generals; 
nothing could be a greater proof of it than his beating the 
celebrated Turenne. Had he not, while giving his orders 
from a steeple in the village which was set on fire, been 
unfortunately killed by a random shot, he would, upon 
this occasion, have certainly maintained the field of battle. 
Condi was wounded in the arm, and the Bavarians made 
a brilliant retreat with seventy colours they had taken from 
the enemy. Turenne and Condi had the respect to visit 
the place of his interment. Trans. 
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sians; and the Archduke Leopold brought so 
many Imperial reinforcements to the Bavarians, 
that Turenne was immediately obliged to retire 
over the Rhine. 

The retreat of the French now enabled the 
enemy to turn his entire force against the Swedes 
in Bohemia. Wrangel, a worthy successor of 
Banner and Torstenson , had obtained the chief 
command of the Swedish army in 1646 , which, 
besides Koenigsmark’s flying corps, and the diffe- 
rent garrisons dispersed through the Empire, 
amounted to 8000 horse and 15,000 foot. After 
the Archduke Leopold had reinforced his army of 
24,000 men with twelve regiments of Bavarian 
cavalry and eighteen of infantry , he advanced 
against Wrangel , and expected to overpower him 
with his superior force before Koenigsinark could 
join him , or the French make a diversion. But 
the Swede did not await him , and he hastened 
through Upper Saxony to the Weser , where he 
took Hoexter and Paderborn: from thence he 

marched to Hesse C'assel , in order to join Turenne, 
and in his camp at Wetzlar was joined by the 
flying corps of Koenigsinark. But Turenne, re- 
strained by the instructions of Mazarin, who 
became jealous of the martial prowess and in- 
creasing power of the Swedes , excused himself 
from the pressing necessity of defending the fron- 
tiers of France towards the Netherlands , since 
the Dutch did not make the diversion they had 
promised. But as Wrangel persisted in his just 
demands, and as a further refusal would have 
excited a distrust on the part of the Swedes, and 
perhaps have led them to conclude a private 
treaty with the Emperor, Turenne at length re- 
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ceived the desired orders to jo’in the Swedish 
army. 

The junction took place at Giessen , and they 
now felt themselves in sufficient strength to op- 
pose the enemy. The latter had followed the 
Swedes to Hesse, where they endeavoured to 
intercept the convoys , and to prevent their junc- 
tion with Turenne; both these designs failed, and 
the Imperialists now saw themselves cut off from 
the Maine , and reduced to great distress by the 
loss of their magazines. Wrangel took advantage 
of their distress, in order to execute a plan w'hich 
was intended to give the war another turn; he 
had also adopted the maxim of his predecessors, 
to carry the war into the Austrian territories ; 
but discouraged by the ill success of Torstenson’s 
enterprise, he expected to attain his ends by a 
safer method. He accordingly determined to fol- 
low the course of the Danube, and to advance 
against the frontiers of Austria from the centre 
of Bavaria: a similar plan had formerly been laid 
by Gustavus Adolphus, but which could not be 
executed , haring been suddenly called away from 
liis victorious progress by Wallenstein’s arms', 
and the danger which threatened Saxony. His 
footsteps were pursued by the Duke of Weimar, 
who, more fortunate than Gustavus Adolphus, 
had carried his victorious arms between the Iser 
and the Inn ; but he was also compelled to retire 
hy the approach of his numerous enemies. Wrang- 
el now hoped to be able to accomplish this ob- 
ject, as the Imperial-Bavarian armies were far 
in his rear on the river Lahn , and could only 
arrive in Bavaria by a very long inarch through 
Franconia and the Upper Palatinate : he suddenly 
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marched towards (lie Danube, defeated a body of 
Bavarians hear Donauwerth, and passed that ri- 
ver, as also the Lech without opposition; but by 
fruitlessly laying siege to Augsburg , he gained 
time for the Imperialists not only to relieve that 
city , but even to repulse him as far as Lauingeu. 
But while , in order to remove the seat of war 
from Bavaria, the enemy turned towards Suabia, 
he took the opportunity to repass the Lech , which 
was defenceless, and maintained it against the 
Imperialists. Bavaria now lay exposed ; French 
and Swedes immediately overran it, and indem- 
nified themselves for all their past dangers .by the 
most cruel ravages ; the arrival of the Imperial- 
Bavarian armies, which at length passed the 
Lech at Thierhaupten , only augmented the mise- 
ries of a country which was indiscriminately 
plundered by friends and enemies. 

It was now, for the first time, that the firm- 
ness of Maximilian began to abate, after having, 
during twenty-eight years, braved every cala- 
mity. Ferdinand II. his school-fellow at Ingol- 
stadt , and the companion of his youth , was no 
more ; and with the death of that friend and be- 
nefactor , his attachment was in a great measure 
withdrawn from Austria. Private friendship and 
gratitude had attached him to the father ; state 
interest alone could connect him with the son, 
to whom he was a stranger. 

It was by political considerations that French 
duplicity now sought to detach him from the al- 
liance of Austria, and prevailed upon him to 
lay down his arms. It was not without a great 
design that ATazarin concealed his jealousy of 
the increasing power of the Swedes, and permit- 
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ted tlie French to accompany them to Bavaria. 
That country was destined to experience all the 
miseries of war, in order to overcome the Elec- 
tor’s firmness , and to deprive the Emperor of his 
most powerful ally. Brandenburg had , under 
its great Elector, embraced a neutrality; Saxony 
was compelled to the same step ; the Spaniards 
were forced, by a war with France, to relin- 
quish every share in that of Germany; Denmark 
had concluded a peace, and Poland prolonged its 
cessation of hostilities. If the Elector of Bavaria 
could be detached from the alliance of Austria, 
the Emperor was exposed to inevitable destruction. 

Ferdinand III. saw bis danger, and left no 
means untried to avert the storm ; but the Elec- 
tor had been persuaded that the Spaniards alone 
prevailed upon the Emperor to oppose the peace. 
Maximilian hated the Spaniards mortally, because 
they had resisted his attempt to procure the Pa- 
latinate ; it was by no means his intention to 
expose himself to ruin for so ungrateful a power, 
and he thought he should sutflciently fulfil his 
duty to the Emperor by embracing a neutral 
system. 

The deputies of the three crowns, and of 
Bavaria, assembled at Ulm, in order to conclude 
a cessation of hostilities. The instructions of the 
Austrian ambassador, however, soon showed that 
it was not the Emperor’s intention to bring the 
congress to a pacific conclusion : the Swedes, 

who had every thing to hope from a continuance 
of the war, were not inclined to bear unfavour- 
able conditions ; they were conqueror and still Ihe 
Emperor seemed disposed to dictate to them. In 
the first transports of indignation , their deputies 
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would have left the congress if the French had 
not bad recourse to threats. 

After the Elector of Bavaria's good intentions 
bad failed to conclude a peace for the Emperor, 
he thought it time to provide for himself; what- 
ever might be his sacrifices, he considered it his 
duty to abandon the war. He agreed that the 
Swedes should extend their quarters in Suabia 
and Franconia , and confined his own to Bavaria 
and (he Palatinate ; his conquests in Suabia were 
exchanged for those which the Swedes bad made 
in Bavaria: Cologn and Hesse Cassel were also 
included in (his cessation of hostilities. After 
the conclusion of this treaty, upon the 14t^ of 
March 1647 , the French and Swedes retired to 
separate winterquarters , the former in the duchy 
of Wirtemberg, and the latter in Upper Suabia, 
near the lake of Bode. At the northern extre- 
mity of that lake, and the southern frontier of 
Suabia, the Austrian town of Bregentz defied 
every attack by its steep and narrow passes ; 
and the neighbouring people had, with their pro- 
perty , taken refuge in it from all quarters for 
security. The probability of a rich booty , and 
the advantage of obtaining a pass into Tirol, 
Switzerland , and Italy , determined the Swedish 
general to venture an attack upon this important 
place ; he succeeded , although six thousand pea- 
sants attempted to defend the pass against him. 
In the mean time Turenne bad , according to 
agreement , marched towards Wirtemberg , where 
lie forced the Landgrave of Darmstadt and the 
Elector of Mayence to embrace a neutrality after 
the example of Bavaria. 
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French policy now seemed to have obtained 
its ends in withdrawing from the Emperor all his 
allies , and compelling him to a peace. That 
once so powerful prince had only an army of 
12,000 men remaining; and as he had lost his 
best generals , he was compelled to intrust the 
command of these to a Calvinist, Melander , a 
deserter from the Hessians. But by a fortune 
peculiar to this war, the events of which often 
deceived the calculations of policy, the apparent- 
ly ruined force of Austria reassumed a danger- 
ous superiority. The jealousy of France towards 
the Swedes did not permit it to suffer the latter 
entirely to ruin the Emperor and obtain a foot- 
ing in the German Empire , which might prove 
fataf to the French themselves; no advantage was 
therefore taken of the distress of Austria; and 
Turenne’s army , separating from that of Wrangel 
marched to the borders of the Netherlands. 
Wrangel endeavoured, after he had entered Fran- 
conia, where he took Schweinfurt , and enrolled 
its Imperial garrison among his troops, to pene- 
trate into Bohemia , and had laid siege to Egra, 
the key to that kingdom. To relieve that town, 
the Emperor in person advanced with his last 
army; but being obliged to make a considerable 
circuit , in order to spare the estates of the pre- 
sident of the council of war, the march was pro- 
longed , and before he arrived, Egra was already 
taken. Both armies approached so close to each 
other, that a decisive battle was expected, espe- 
cially as the Imperialists were the more numer- 
ous ; but the latter contented themselves with 
harassing (he Swedes by hunger, skirmishes, and 
fatiguing marches , until the Emperor had attain- 
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ed his wishes by the negotiations which he opened 
with Bavaria. 

The neutrality of Bavaria inflicted a wound 
which the court of Vienna could never pardon, 
and which , after fruitless endeavours to prevent, 
it resolved , if possible , to turn to advantage. 
A multitude of Bavarian officers were upon this 
occasion deprived of employment, and consequently 
absolved from their allegiance ; even the brave 
General de Werth was among the discontented, 
and formed a plot to deliver the Bavarian army- 
to the Emperor, who encouraged him to that 
step. Ferdinand was not ashamed to favour this 
piece of treachery against liis father’s most faith- 
ful ally ; he formally issued a proclamation re- 
calling the Bavarian troops from their allegiance, 
and reminding them that they belonged to the 
Empire, and were only raised by the Elector by 
Imperial authority. Fortunately for Maximilian, 
he discovered the conspiracy in sufficient time to 
be able, by the most vigorous efforts, to impede 
its execution. 

Such faithless conduct might have justified re- 
prisals ; but Maximilian was too old a statesman 
to listen to the voice of passion where policy 
alone was concerned. He had not procured by 
the truce the advantages which he expected*, so 
far from accelerating a peace , his neutrality had 
a pernicious influence upon the negotiations at 
Munster and Osnabruck , where the allied powers 
increased their demands , conscious of their super- 
iority. The French and Swedes were removed 
from Bavaria; but by losing his quarters in Sua- 
bia, he saw himself obliged to mainrtain his troops 
at home, if he did not altogether disband them, 
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and expose his dominions at such a critical con- 
juncture to every invader. Before he embraced 
either of those dangerous alternatives , he resol- 
ved to break the neutrality , and once more take 
up arms. 

This resolution , and the immediate succour 
which he sent the Emperor, compelled Wrangel 
to evacuate Bohemia. He retired through Thu- 
ringia towards Westphalia and Luneburg, in 
order to join the French forces under Turenne, 
and was followed by the Imperial - Bavarian army 
under Melander and Gronsfeld as far as the Weser. 
His ruin was inevitable if overtaken by the ene- 
my before he had formed a junction with Tu- 
renne; but the Swedes were saved upon this oc- 
casion as the Emperor had formerly been ; the 
Court listened to the maxims of sound policy ac- 
cording as it beheld the approach of peace ; the 
Elector of Bavaria could not safely appear to con- 
tribute so much to the superiority of the Empe- 
ror, and this circumstance hastened the peace. A 
change of fortune might delay the treaty for se- 
veral years, and perhaps postpone the tranquillity 
of all Europe ; if France retained Sweden within 
bounds, the Elector of Bavaria followed that ex- 
ample towards the Emperor , and by prudently 
withholding his assistance , remained master of 
the fate of Austria. The power of the Emperor 
threatened at once to obtain a dangerous super- 
iority , when Maximilian suddenly refused to pursue 
the Swedes; he also feared the reprisals of France, 
which threatened to send all Turenne’s army 
against him if he attempted to pass the Weser. 

Melander, prevented by the Bavarians from 
pursuing Wrangel further, marched through Jena 
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and Erfurt against Hesse Cassel , and now ap- 
peared as a dangerous enemy in a country which 
he had once defended. If it was vengeance which 
excited him to render that country the scene of 
devastation, he indulged his passion to the ut- 
most. The miseries of that unhappy country be- 
came excessive. But the ravager had soon oc- 
casion to repent of his substituting revenge for 
prudence: his army diminished in the exhausted 
country of Hesse , while Wrangel collected fresh 
forces in Luncburg . and new mounted his ca- 
valry. Too weak to maintain his qnarters when 
the Swedish general opened the campaign in the 
winter of 1648 , and advanced towards Cassel, 
he was constrained with disgrace to retire , and 
seek safety upon the banks of the Danube. 

France had once more deceived the Swedes ; 
and Turenne's army, notwithstanding Wrangel’s 
remonstrances, retired towards the Rhine: the 
Swedish general resented this by ordering the 
cavalry of Weimar to join him , who had left 
the French service, and by that step increased 
the jealousy of France. At length Turenne ob- 
tained permission to join the Swedes, and the 
united armies opened the last campaign of this 
war. They pursued Melander to the Danube, 
threw supplies into Egra , which was then be- 
sieged by the Imperialists, and beat the Imperial- 
Bavarian army upon the side of the Danube at 
Susinarshausen. Melander in this action was 
mortally wounded, and Gronsfeld posted himself 
upon the other side of the Lech , in order lo 
prevent the enemy’s entrance into Bavaria. 

But Gronsfeld was not more fortunate than 
filly , who had sacrificed his life in this same 
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post for the preservation of Bavaria. Wrangel 
and Turenne chose the same spot for passing the 
river which was distinguished by the victory of 
Gustavus Adolphus , and succeeded by the advan- 
tages which had favoured the latter ; Bavaria 
was once more overrun, and the breach of the 
treaty punished by the utmost severity towards 
the Bavarians. Maximilian took refuge in Saltz- 
burg , while the Swedes passed the Iser as far . ■" 
as the Inn; a violent rain, which in a few days 
swelled this otherwise inconsiderable river to an 
uncommon height , once more saved Austria from 
the impending danger; the enemy attempted ten 
different times to lay a bridge of boats over the 
Inn , and as often failed. Never were the Catho- 
lies in such consternation as upon the present 
occasion, when the enemy was in the centre of 
Bavaria , and they no longer possessed a general 
w’ho could be compared to a Turenne , a Wran- 
gel, or a Koenigsmark. At length the brave 
Piccolomini arrived from the Netherlands to assume 
the command of the feeble renlains of the Imper- 
ialists; the ravages which the allies committed 
in Bavaria bad rendered it impossible for them to 
subsist longer in that country , and obliged them 
to retire to the Upper Palatinate, where the in- 
telligence of peace put an end to their future 
operations. , 

Koenigsmark advanced with a flying corps tow- 
ards Bohemia , where Ernest Odovalsky , a captain 
of cavalry , who had resigned after having been 
disabled in the Imperial service without receiving 
any pension , laid before him a plan to surprise 
the smaller part of Prague. Koenigsmark suc- 
ceeded in this attempt, and thereby obtained the 
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iionour of Laving closed the thirty years war 
by the last memorable action. This decisive blow, 
which at length overcame the Emperor’s irresol- 
ution , only cost the Swedes one man ; the old 
town , the greater half of which is divided by 
the river Moldaw from the new r ‘ occupied by its 
resistance the Count Palatine Charles Gustavus, 
the successor of Christina to the throne , who 
had arrived with fresh troops from Sweden when 
the entire Swedish army in Bohemia and Silesia 
appeared before its walls. The approach of winter 
at length compelled the besiegers to go into 
quarters, where they received intelligence that 
the peace was signed on the 24th of October at 
Munster and Osnabruck. 

The colossal labour of concluding this famous, 
ever memorable , and holy treaty , which had to 
combat with the greatest apparent obstacles, which 
was to unite the most opposite interests; the 
concatenation of circumstances which must have 
combined to terminate this painful and laborious 
effort of policy; what it cost to open the nego- 
tiations amid the alternate vicissitudes of a bloody- 
war , and conclude them under every disadvan- 
tage ; what the conditions were of a peace which 
terminated a bloody war of thirty- years , and the 
influence which it had upon the general system 
of European policy : these must be left to another 
pen and a more convenient opportunity. The 
limits are already surpassed which the author of 
the present sketch had originally proposed ; and 
however great the undertaking was to relate the 
history of the war, that of the peace of West- 
phalia is one of no less importance. The abridg- 
ment of such an event could not here be given 
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with the necessary brevity , without reducing to 
a skeleton the most interesting and characteristic 
monument of human wisdom and passions , and 
thereby depriving it of the attention of the public 
for which I write , and of which I now resipeet- 
fully take niv leave. i • 
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